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‘Tl say they are there, with 
all the old Winchester de- 
pendability and accuracy 
and — no rusting now.” 





HAT’S the hammer squarely on the head of the nail. 

Winchester Staynless 22 cartridges with non-cofrosive 
priming give the sportsman and target shooter all the old 
Winchester shooting qualities—the world famed accuracy, 
sure fire and uniformity—but now with the threat of rust 
and pitting of your barrel absolutely gone. 


Primed with the new non-corrosive Winchester priming 
mixture, Winchester Staynless Cartridges not only free the 
shooter from fear of rust and pitting but assure him, at the 
same cme, of dependable hit-where-you-aim ammunition. 


This patiently worked out Winchester priming formula 
has been tested and retested. It has been proved with the 









No Rusting, No Pitting—All the Old Dependability 


world-known Winchester exactitude. With the determina- 
tion that none of the famous Winchester ballistic excellence 
should be sacrificed to secure the desired freedom from rust, 
Winchester experts have produced a non-corrosive cartridge 
that can be offered to sportsmen with the promise— 

“Everything of the old Winchester cartridge PLUS posi- 
tive freedom from rusting and pitting.” 

Winchester Staynless Cartridges are made in .22 Short. 
Long and Long Rifle, both solid and hollow point bullet. 

For accuracy and sure-fire dependability PLUS freedom 
from rusting and pitting, insist on Winchester Staynless 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, New Haven, Conn., U S.A. 


The NEW WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


STAYNLESS 


CARTRIDGES 


get the distinctive dark blue, red and white box. 
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Next Month’s 


Hunting Big Browns in Alaska 
EvaNs 
story of Kodiak bear hunt 


Harry F. 
a” unusually 
ing on the which the author 


worth-while 

Alaska Peninsula, in 
and his two companions, aiter many hardships, finally 
succeeded in bagging their limits—beautiful trophies all. 
It is one of the most interesting bear hunting stories 
that we have published in a long ar because of its 
general literary merit, well-handled description of the 
northern hunting country, and the many thrilling ad 
ventures experienced on the trip. Enjoy this fine stor) 
in the September number. 
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Back To Natureland In Colorado 

Vacation days are 
trip 1s so arranged that 
commodation enters into the 
family. 


entrancing when the 
diversit ot ac- 
arrangement, 
to the Joy of the entire 

Life is truly an adventure into Nature- 
land when spent in resort 


hotel, cabin, 
cottage, lodge or tent in the pine clad, 
w-frineged Colorado Rockies as summer 

Ils ’round 
There are fully 250 resort centers reached 
by railroad or automobile, and these, to- 
gether with the more secluded places, giv 
t traveler a choice of nearly 1,000 larg 
or small mountain retreats. In many of 
t e the cottage plan is in effect; that 1s, 
one sleeps in a cottage or cabin and eats in 


the central dining room, for $18 a week, 
l'urnished cottages for 
ing, with varying prices 
the hills, giving still another alternative to 
pitching one’s tent in the municipal camp- 
ing ground or the forest area set aside for 
the overland motorist. 


WHERE THE 
A Catch from Lake Washagama, 


The accepted vacation season in Colorado 
is May 15 to September 15. Many of the 
mountain resorts confine their activities 
to this period. There are others, however, 
which remain open until October 31, the 
final return date of the summer vacation 
rail fares. 

In a few instances, these mountain re- 
with special winter 
and those 


sorts operate all ye *aYr, 
rates, to the delight of hunters 
interes ted in winter sports. 

Fine clothes may be worn by vacationists 
who wish to Saclay in a resort hotel that in- 
vites formality. However, there is a cor- 
re spendin | inexpensiveness elsewhere tha 
appeals to those of m means, in 
outing costume and laced boots. 

In order that the overland traveler, by 
rail or auto, may have the benefit of Colo- 
rado’s advantages before him in making up 
his itinerary, the Denver Tourist Bureau, 
505 Seventeenth Street, Denver, has com- 
piled the desired information in a new 
ackclet. “Hotels and Resorts.” It is be- 
ing distributed tree for the asking. 


derate 





FISHING IS UNEXCELLED 
Ontario (Photo, Car 


iadiuan National Railways) 


Included in this booklet, too, are inter- 
esting facts about cottages, cabins, ranches, 
camps and guides, for the overland camper, 
fisherman, hunter, or the vacationist con- 
tent in just idling away the hours in the 
tree-templed Rockies. 

Here, in the heights, it is cool after the 
golden sunshafts, streaming thru the cabin 
door, become a cherished memory. And 
the summer night takes ona touch of fairy- 
land in the story-telling hour before a roar- 
ing, sputtering log in the great fireplace. 

Getting back to Natureland in Colorado 
truly is a delightful experience! 


WaArRREN E, 
The Black Hills of South Dakota 


They are under-valued by the nam 
They are really mountains—and the highest 
in all the 2,000 miles between the Atlantic 
Coast and the Rockies. And they are not 
black at all. They are green with forests 
of pine and blue with spruce and gray with 
some of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing granite formations to be found. 

When Nature built them she gave them 
foundations of gold and. silver, copper, 
tin, lead, lithium, tungsten, mica, coal 
marble. She reared them in the purest of 
dry, invigorating air, laden with the frag- 
rance of the pines and possessed of quali- 
ties both pleasant and beneficial. She loosed 
mountain torrents which have gridded 
slopes with tremendous canyons, piled 
great rock masses one upon another in a 
way which has no counterpart anywher« 
She hollowed out great caverns—W ind 
Cave, and Jewel Cave—full of strange ai . 
radiant crystal formations, and caused t 
bubble from the earth themal springs of 
mineral waters whose curative properties 
have made the city of Hot Springs famous. 
Man, too—red man and white—has had a 
hand in the evolution of the Black Hills. 
Cheyenne and Sioux battled mightily ve 
possession of a great hunting ground ; 
the healing waters—gift of the “Great 
Spirit.” 

One day a prospector for gold found a 
breath-taking deposit of yellow metal and 
started one of the most sensational gold 
stampedes of all time. Croesus may well 
have envied Lead, S. D., its great “Home- 
stake’’—richest mine in the world—out ot 
which has come more than $300,000,000 in 
gold and which is still producing at 1! 
rate of $6,000,000 per year. 

There is Deadwood, remindful 
agents, cross country stage coaches, for- 
tunes easily won by day with pick, shov 
and placer and as easily lost over green- 
covered tables during the reckless nights. 

There is Custer, where the illustrious 
Major General rendezvoused during th 
Indian wars. 

Except that a system of 
motor highways interlace the 
stronghold, the Black Hills remain un- 
changed from the wild old days of Dead- 
wood Dick, Wild Bill Hickok, Calamit 
Jane, and Preacher Smith. Hardly a1 
region of like area possesses a great 
wealth of scenic attraction or is more 
steeped in the tradition of frontier days 

For the first time, this season a way 
has been provided thru Burlington Escorted 
Tours to make efficiently a wonderful 
iia ies motor trip embracing all tl 
chief point of interest in the Black Hills 
in connection with a vacation plan having 
Glacier National Park as its objective. 


Boyer. 
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Forest Camping In New York 

Automobile tourists will have greater op- 
portunities to enjoy camping in New York 
state’ s two-million-acre forest preserve this 
year than ever before. 
“A few years ago the Conservation De- 
partment began the recreational develop- | 
ment of the forest preserve land in the 


Adirondacks and Catskills and has been ex- | 


tending its operations until now it has 
about two hundred public camp sites dotted 
over the state-owned land in the two great 
forested areas Of the state. Some of these 
consist only of a stone fireplace and an 
\dirondack log leanto, while others consist 
of comparatively large areas with a large 
number of fireplaces and abundance of pure 
water piped in from nearby mountain 
springs and adequate parking space for 
automobiles, and for the erection of tents. 
These larger camp site developments lie 
along the main traveled highways where 
they are easily accessible to automobilists 
and are very popular with the traveling 
public, so popular that the Conservation 
Department is hard pressed to lay out new 
ones on adequate lines from year to year 
to keep up with the patronage. During 
the last year several large new camp sites 
were developed and major developments 
made where hitherto there had been only 
small ones. 

A very attractive large camp site was 
completed during the summer of 1926 at 
the Lake George battleground beside the 
state road just south of Lake George vil- 
lage. An area of about 10 acres was 
cleared of brush, a road was built from 
the state road thru the camp site in a 
northeasterly direction to connect with the 
public highway near the gate to the battle- 
ground property by the shore of the lake, 
and sites for fifty individual camps were 
laid out and thirty-one fireplaces con- 
structed. Several hundred feet of piping, 
tapping the village water system, were 
laid so that pure drinking water was made 
available to every part of the cite. Part 
ot this new camp is located in a grove of 
pines, and part in an open field. The pref- 
erence of the campers for the shelter of the 
trees was strongly indicated by the crowded 
condition of the space in the grove and 
the fact that campers did not seek the 
open part if they could find accommoda- 
tions under the trees. Tourists began to 


use this camp site almost as soon as the | 
first shovelfull of dirt was turned, and | 


before the end of the summer it had been 
occupied by 5,000 campers. 

On Fish Creek Pond beside the state 

id west of Upper Saranac Lake there 
is another very popular development. There 
had been a small development there for a 
number of years whose popularity had far 
exceeded its capacity. Last summer an 
area of several acres was cleared of under- 


brush in a beautiful pine grove, a well was | 


sanitary facilities provided and one 
ot the most attractive camp sites in the 
\dirondacks was created. The level, sandy 
und furnishes ideal camping ground, 
the point upon which the camp is lo- 
ited has a long shore line which enables 
€\ery camper to pitch his tent by the shore 
rtun nities for bathing. While this devel- 
opment came later than the Lake George 
battleground, 2,500 campers used it. Similar 
irgements such as Lewey Lake, Mead- 
brook, Sharp Bridge, Sacandaga, Third 
Creek and Wilmington Notch also 
ve very popular with campers. The 
Pp site on the Sacandaga River about 
+ miles south of Wells, which lies on both 
es of the main highway, broke all rec- 
ords of attendance with upwards of 
-.000 people during the season. 
‘reat stress has been laid during the 
tar on the improvement of sanitary facili- 
and the extension and improvement 














cheetahs, 2 big koodoos, 2 gerenucks, 
plenty of other ante lopes and gazelles, 
about four months old. 


Follow the other 





AFRICAN HUNTING EXPEDITIONS IN THE | 
| TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 





‘“‘The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


Results of last three expeditions, one of 214 months and two of 6 weeks ge 
2 elephants, 6 rhinos, 3 hippos, 6 buffalos, 12 hyenas, 24 lions, 


2 leopards, 


1 roan-antelope, 3 topis, ry elands, sea 
besides * 


‘catching alive three lion cubs”’ 


These results cannot be equaled anywhere else but in Tanganyika. 
American hunters into the wilds of Ngorongoro. 


Very Reasonable Rates 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS, 


Canon City, Colorado. 














HAPPY HUNTING 
GROUNDS 


° 
*‘Out where the West Begins’’ 
Insure for yourself virgin trout, steel head fishing 
and big game hunting the rest of your life. Deer, 
geats and sheep at one view In central Idaho there 
is a tract larger than many European Nations that 
is practically a wilderness. The human population 
is practically negligible, the animal population is 
many thousands. The ‘‘River of no Return’’ flows 
through this district I have for sale the only deeded 
and inhabited tract in six thousand square miles of 
this country. I would like to get in touch with an 
honest and refined party or parties, that would be in- 
terested in purchasing this property for establishing 
hunting lodges and sutmmer homes. I am well quali- 
fied and will superintend development and maintain- 
ing same. Plane landing can be had on property at 


very small cost. I was born in Idaho and spent 
three seasons on this place. Let’s go back to the 
open spaces. 

E. C. PENCE 


114 E. Randolph Street, Huntington Park, California 














LION HUNTING 


No closed season. Come any time of the 
year. Write for date. I will show you 
lion, you shoot them. Pack of fast lion 
dogs that land the bacon. 

Yours for lion, 


J. R. PATTERSON, CEDAR CITY, UTAH 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a pared e for the tourist and the big-game hunter 
Moose ‘aribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat 
and dear abound. Open seasons for 1927 now fi 
are, generally speaking, September to mid-December. 
Grizzlies and black bear, September to June fol 
best in the spring. 

Game-birds within easy reach of any city or town, 
September-November, 

Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at it 
best, July-November. Trout in practical.y every 
stream and lake, March-November. 

Competent guides and outfitting at all point 

Motoring in comfort is possible over greiter por- 
tion of province south of 55°. Varie di and mag- 
nificent scenery. Address 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

















pond which affords excellent op- | 





Idaho 
Sheep Goat, Elk 


and Deer 
TRAIL LION and 
BEAR 


Behind Well 
Trained Dogs 
BILL MARTZEL 
est Yel!owstone, 
Mont. 














HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON. 


In the Big Came-Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, 
Deer. I guarantee shots at big game. 
Pack trips in summer to Yellowstone 
Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 

_ Cecil J J. , Huntington, C Cody, Wyo. 





‘Hunt unt Big , Brown Bear 


HIS FALL 


On the ‘‘Alaska Peninsula’’ 
| In the “BECHAROF LAKE”? district, within 
sight of the marvelous **‘VALLEY OF TEN 
THOUSAND SMOKES” 
Season opens September first — for particulars wire or write 


Al Blair, | Licensed I Guide, » Anchorage, Alaska 














FALL HUNTING 


Sheep, Goat, Moose, Caribou and Bear 
We guarantee to find them—YOU shoot them 
DENISON & BRITTAIN Guides and Outfitters 
P. O. Red Pass, B. C., CANADA 








‘Mews and | Muskies 


Deer and Ducks 


Bear and Bass 
Also Lake Trout, Pike, Pick- 
erel all available at our 
camps at one time 


Over 100 muskies over 30 lbs each 
were taken at our camp 
last season 


Descriptive folder on request 


E. D. CALVERT 


Rainy River ___ Ont. Canada 








Dome Creek 


HUNTERS 


Come to British Columbia 


where game is plentiful. 
For particulars write 


JENSEN BROTHERS 
Big Game Guides 
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DEER, BEAR and LION 


HUNTING 
inds of small me an 
gz trips throug h the R ky ng of Col Vv 
. Special ri for these trips Beat minting 
ring and fall No ~ ¢ bag limit—De 


eason. Write for da and prices. 


Bayfield, Colo. 











B. C., Canada 
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——— : | of water supplies. An inspection was made 

SHOOT "EM K independently by the Division of Sanitation 

IN ALAS A of the State Department of Health, and 

BROWN, GRIZZLY, GLACIER AND BLACK BEAR, MOOSE, SHEEP, as a result a report was made to the Con 

CARIBOU AND MOUNTAIN GOATS servation Department. Practically all the 

$50.00 per day in field. You pay your own expense to hunting country. Six weeks pore. ones inspected bly reported to be 
from Seattle allows twenty-one days of actual hunting. Your choice of the famous Maintained im a very satistactory Sanitar 

KENAI PENINSULA-TI STUMENA LAKE region or the peerless CHICKALOON- condition.” Most favorable comment was 

NEL( HINA district. Season opens August 20th and hunting is good until De- made of water supplies at camp sites where 

cember. We furnish all necessary help, supplies and equipment. All you require | Pisas i aegete 7° : 

a sleeping bag, gun, ammunition and camera. ANDY SIMONS, the foremost guide the Vepartment has finished this phase « I 

if Alaska, in charge of field operations. JONAS BROS. well known taxidermists of the development. The report, commenting 

Denver, Colo., will have trophy expert at our base camp on TUSTUMENA LAKE. on the Sacandaga camp site near Wells 
ferms $250.00 deposit required to bind reservation Quotations for deluxe hunts ‘ ‘6 : : 

states: “I do not remember ever having 


request, . ] 
For reservations cable or write seen a spring supply better protected 


ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION against pollution of all kinds.” 


-ERT : IprccoarT 
Big Game Hunting Department, Anchorage, Alaska Hervert 1’, Prescort. 

















ila eae The White Deer District, Quebec 


Fishing, sight-seeing, SG Msg % ae Good fishing and deer and bear hunti: 


saddle pack horse, x in season is available in an obscure 
camping trips, from ‘ . 


SAFARILAND LIMITED | fecnct‘totcw ee a een 


ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


the Rocky Mountains * unk . i , 7 : 
(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) from park to park — ; ‘1 and Gatineau rivers. The going in point 
where there is all kinds 6 > ° ’ ° = 

: . of game. Wonderful | = Buckingham Junction, on the North Shor 
ome Ramps Coteey fakes and streams, [eae gen Ye Ottawa line of the Canadian Pacific Rail 
= Guaranteed shots at Se" , —: way, 100 miles west of Montreal. From 

OUTF IT BIG GAME bear in the spring. Elk in season. Everything furnished. | Mis . we ° oa 
EXPEDITIONS | References from all parts of the world. this gateway an interesting cruise is mad 
CHICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM,MONT by small steamer 18 miles up the Lievre 

By special appointment to H. mee iene ae : River to LaSalette, where auto conveyan 
R. H. the Duke of York Ranch in Jackson Hole, Wyoming will take you the 16 miles to White Dec: 

; ke Ri Lodge—a 6-hour trip. Or one can motor 
Write for pamphlet which gives full For Sale, 100 Acres on Snake River from Buckingham to White Deer, 34-miles 


i as it in best fishing and hig game hunting country in jn less than 3 hours. 


ee LION ee ee ' on M rena Sestgg be Apia In late spring, summer and fall the fis! 
Stream” “There . were too many fish in the Snake. | ing is eood—square-tail, speckled and lake 
For the first time in my life I had found the fish- | trout, small-mouthed bassand great northern 
Open Season on In | | img too good.” For further details write to pike all being plentiful. Within a radius of 
CHAS. H. MILLER, Moose, Wyoming. 5 miles there are 35 lakes offering a vari 


‘Mountain Sheep IDAHO | ae a —— | of splendid fishing, and you can casi 


sipiyeepttins, Alaereeele . : 1» ||. side trip it to White Fish Lake and 
tral Idal the searce and elusive Big Horn Sheep | bs 66 ” 3 ‘ : aN tele 
; killed for the first. time in years. Open | Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole | Bear River District if you want to cam; 
eason also on Deer, Elk, Goats in Oct. and_ Nov Open season Sept. 15th. to Dec. 1st. Bear, » f: (re Js P er a ‘ 
Cougar in winter. Bear any time of year. Write. mtg Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. In_ the _ there JS good deer and b 
STONEBRAKER BROS., Orofino, Idaho. We guarantee shots at big game. hunting. Vell defined and hard pack 
Guides and Packers Write us for information and early booking runways lead thru passes between t 
mountains and to and from different feed 














dates. 
| PLUMMER & HAMMETT | 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN Hoy Bie Cane Galdes & Casiitvers ing places where the hunter who will wat 


LANDER ‘ cree Cz 
Sinks: Gaeniaiee. Gena Dilaies soil __ with a reasonable degree of caution « 
2 and Eastern Belgian Congo. (ELEPHANT, “ —— patience is almost sure to be reward 


see oe ae <-Oticer or ti Very large heads have been brought out 


sritish Arms ( ttits r yndu I en and J TI » is also < aslo al oose, § 
porisvomen to the alyve countries. | Weferences, from AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN J) partridge, rabbits 7 os wee a 
ivertiser, BRITISH EAST AFRICA takes its name from an exceptionally 


Miscay Smith, F.R.G.S. c/o Messrs. Japp, Hatch ae Sd : iS | : ee : P athe ee 
& Co., 166 Piccadilly, London, England | Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East } specimen Of a Snow white albino de 


Africa, is ready to book American hunters. shot on Green Lake Mountain and whic! 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hoppo, lions, had a well balanced set of antlers showit 
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the bathing season. 


( 


“MOTHER, MAY I GO OUT TO SWIM?” 


The beach at Venice, Calif., on a Sunday afternoon l 
hundreds of thousands of Southern Californians spend their Sundays this way during 
They have 250 miles of beach on which to do it. 


in the summertime. 


(Putnam Studios, 


Los Angeles ) 


North America was covered by an ice 


wet which moved slowly southward, 
crinding out with its irresistible weight 


( 


ie basins or cirques, and tearing away 


softer substrata of rock here exposed. 


he centuries which followed witnessed the 


lting of the ice sheets and revealed the 


ighty peaks which withstood the glaciers’ 


rifie grinding force and now rear their 
ud heads in Glacier National Park—un- 
iered and unconquerable—the wildest 
most colossal confusion of mountain 
ndeur on the continent. 
id I say the ice sheet melted away? Not 
irely. Some sixty living glaciers—rem- 
ts of the vast fields which one covered 
vhole of the Northwest—yet remain in 
er Park and bid fair to stay, gaining 
» winters’ snows what they lose dur- 
the summer in the way of countless 


eams of icy water which have their 
ce in these glaciers and go catapulting 
ledge to ledge down the mountain 


to turn crystalblue as they run thru 


the pine forest to join other streams and 
flow on—some to the Pacific Ocean, some 
to the Gulf of Mexico, others to the Arc- 
tic Ocean thru Hudson Bay. 

Here the call of the mountains is a real 
call. To this domain where the Blackfeet 
Indians make their medicine in the shadow 
of Going-to-the-Sun, just as the Blackfeet 
have done since time immemorial, to this 
“land of shining mountains” you will 
some day and then go again and again, to 
ride on a horse up thru Swift Current Pass | 
and Piegan Pass and over to Granite Park | 
for a look at Heaven’s Peak: to hike over | 
mountain trails up to the glistening 
glaciers; to walk thru the forest and beside | 
a sparkling stream—up here where the 
Rockies reach their scenic climax. 

Visitors to Glacier Park should get the 
Bulletin of Rules and Regulations contain- 
ing complete travel data with many pages 
of notes on the wildlife and scenery from 
the National Park Washington, 
D Cc Gratis. McLaury. 


YO 


Service, 


H. F. 
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REST HOUSE 


AT FREE TOURIST CAMP, RICHMOND, VA. 
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OMPLETE sport facilities— 
glorious surroundings — un- 
excelled cuisine — what more 
could anyone ask for a joyous, 
carefree vacation? 

You'll find all this at the new, 
modern Sagamore Club Hotel. 
Situated on Lake George’s most 
picturesque island, it offers every 
possible convenience, 

Write for our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet which presents 
the many refinements that the 
Sagamore offers its guests. 


SAGAMORE 


CLUB HOTEL 


Bolton Landing, Lake George.NY 
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§ Most exclusive Hoiel. 

4 Convenienily situated 

§ Peterboro at Woodward 

4 Rates: 

4 fromTHREE DOLLARS 
per DAY 

All Rooms with Bath } 
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BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


| One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West 


Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. ‘Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
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TROUTING IN THE CASCADES (Photo by D. Warren Boyer) 
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Pointers on Prairie Chickens 


telephoned me from the ranch de- 
manding my professional services in per- 
son, instanter. Nor would he take anything 
but an affirmative reply to his demand. 

I found him engineering a disc wheat 
drill, so wide from wheel to wheel that it 
was limber, across a vast level unplanted 
acreage, his brow furrowed much like the ground just covered by 
his machine. 

Bill was glad to see me and soon explained his difficulty. 
Prairie chicken season was upon him and he had two hundred 
acres of wheat yet to sow. For we had been blessed with much 
rain that fall and Bill had not been able to get into the fields for 

eeks. 

Now the provinces of a lawyer are many and varied, but they 
scarcely include the regulation of the weather. I imparted this 
niormation to Bill. 

Bill looked blankly at me. 

“But I tell you those Protection hunters have been down locat- 

: our chickens. If we aren’t there opening day we might as well 

t go. 

Then I knew that any legal aspect of the matter was miles from 
Little Bill’s mind. Bill had said that he had sent for me for 
advice. I offered it. 

“Why not hire a hand?” 

“During chicken season!” Bill scorned even the idea. 

I imagine it could be done,” I ventured. 





Gray-striped beauties of the sand hills 


Guy W. Von Schriltz 


Prairie chicken and bob white shooting 
on the Kansas plains with Old Whip 
and Comanche Rap, two excellent doys 
of the pointer strain, working prettily “Tf I don't I'll drive 

in typical chicken country. 


“I'd like to see you!” 

“J can do it.” I boasted. 

“Huh!” Bill grunted skeptically—just 
skeptically enough. 
your blamed old 
drill myself opening day of chicken sea- 
son. 

That was a most rash promise. I nearly 
had to fulfill it. 


i k x 


— Uncle Tom, what do you care about a few prairie 
chickens? You've killed thousands and thousands of them 
in your long adventurous life.” 

Uncle Tom was our village loafer. He was 69 or 96, nobody) 
knew which, and he had no occupation on earth save to loaf and 
to feed and train “Old Whip”, his liver and white pointer. 

No occupation, that is, for three hundred and fifty-five days 
the year. During prairie chicken season, however, Uncle Tom 
was the busiest, most sought after man in the county. 

For Uncle Tom and Old Whip knew prairie chickens. Knew 
their habits and their customs; knew their ways and means and, 
what is more important these later years, knew their whereabouts. 

It was common report about town those days that Uncle Ton 
always killed the limit every day of every open season, and if his 
hunting companions failed to do the same, it was rumored that 
Uncle Tom finished out all incomplete bags. Monied men fron 
the cities invariably contracted for the services of Uncle Tom and 


—— 


> 
A 
é a ’ 


Old Whip months ahead of open season. He charged them $25 
per day, too, and food and conveyance. 

And this was the extremity to which I had been reduced by that 
foolhardy promise to Little Bill! Farm hands were as scarce as 
fig leaves on a telegraph pole and the usual hangers about town 
were all set to go chicken hunting, of course! 

“No, son.” Uncle Tom looked up at me from beneath his 
bushy eyebrows, the fingers of his left hand caressing the silken 
ears of Old Whip, who slept on the sidewalk at his feet. “I 
reckon Whip an’ me’ll go shoot a few pullets ourselves openin’ 
day. Got six doctors from Wichita comin’ for all ten days. You 
tried Hank Chapman? Mebbe Hank ’ud help you out.” 

Yes, I had tried Hank Chapman, and everybody else that I 
could think of. So I went home to dinner completely up against it. 


ete R dinner while I cleaned up my 16-gauge shotgun in the 
room the telephone and the door bell rang = simul- 
y. My wife let Uncle Tom and Old Whip in the front 
door as I recognized Little Bill on the wire. 

“What luck?” Bill wanted to know. 

“None.” Then I caught a gleam in the old eyes of Uncle Tom 
as they rested upon that 16-gauge. Having an inspiration, I 
added to Bill, “—vet. Excuse me a minute Bill. Uncle Tom is 
here. I think I smell something. Will call you back. Don't go 


HAving 
Vitis 


, 
taneously. 


ight nifty little gun.” Uncle Tom looked up from the 16 
as he said it. 

It was a nifty little gun. [I loved it. So did Uncle Tom. Time 
and again he had tried to swap me out of it. Some way, even be- 
fore Uncle Tom broached the object of his call, I knew that I 
was about to part with that gun soon. 

[ was. I did. Uncle Tom took it with him when he left my 
house late that night. He was to bring the relic I was to re- 
ceive in exchange for it to my office next day. As boot Uncle 
Tom was to drill wheat for Little Bill, and Old Whip was to hunt 
for us, the first day of the prairie chicken season. 

Forty dollars difference in values in a gun trade, for one day’s 
work as a farm hand! It was steep, but Uncle Tom was im- 
placable and unmerciful, even after the bargain had been struck 
and he had shown me a telegram from those six doctors which 
stated that they would not be on hand until the third day of open 
season for prairie chickens, requesting Uncle Tom to consider 
himself and dog retained for the entire ten days, however, at 


full pay. 


“The Native and our bag from the first bunch” 
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The author and some chickens 


Uncle Tom was dumb—like a fox! 

At other times I have written things about a little 10x12 pro\ 
up shack in the sand hills which is dear to my heart. 

At 4 P. M. of the day before the prairie chicken season opened, 
Little Bill Taylor and I unloaded a sack of coal, two pointer dogs 
three joints of stove pipe (they always rust out between trips 
some guns, a bushel basket of food and seventy-five or sevent 
six other articles, matters and things, including a large roll 
bedding and a can of coal oil, at that shanty. 

One hour and sixteen minutes later we loaded two of th 
guns, those two pointers and ourselves back into our car 
headed off into the westward. 


.* the first clump of black plum brush Old Whip found bh 
LX whites. The second pointer, which bore the high soundi 
early American name Comanche Rap, supported Whip loyall 
When that covey settled in a grove of cottonwoods a quarter of 
a mile nearer the river they would have missed four of their mm 
relatives had they called the roll. Three of these had found th 


way into my game pocket. Since Bill will tell it anyway i! 
don’t, I might as well add that Old Whip had brought me o1 
of Bill’s birds or I would have pocketed but two. 

In the cottonwoods Bill took a mean, petty advantage of me. 
Some time before I had become aware that a stalk of tickle gra 
had by some queer freak of fate got inside my laced trousers 
Nothing is more disconcerting to me than a tickle grass next m) 
skin—unless it be two tickle grasses. 

Of course Bill claims that Old Whip had found those quails in 
the cottonwoods before I stopped to look for my tickle grass 
This is false upon its face. It takes more than mere tickle grass 
to detract my attention from a bird dog at point, and Bill know 
it. Seeing the weakness of his claim, he quickly shifted to othe 
and further defenses. That’ he couldn't ask Old Whip to hold 
them forever, laughing as he must have been at the spectacle 
made just then. That nobody knew how long I'd be disrobing 
and dressing, and those birds were trotting anyway. I have lo! 
felt that Bill should have been a lawyer. He always has so mat 
good defenses to spring when he does some disreputable thing. 

Nevertheless, despite my personal activities with that tick! 
erass, I saw Bill make a very clever treble, right, left and from 
when those birds arose. Ree 

Not satisfied even then, just to prove the condition of Little 
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helpless tho he knew me to be. 
So while I trotted along far behind, clawing and pawing cloth 


ittered birds. 


yUT I had my revenge a little later over by the 
) Whip pointed birds 10 feet from that building 
In his anxiety to forestall me 


‘rost-killed weeds. 


use, pulling 


“t 


he Native’s sod 


ur automobile. 


r and we de- 
lined an invita- 


nd returned to 





n the barbed wire corral. 


t them both right before Bill's eyes. 





‘II's mind, he sent Old Whip on down the line of cottonwoods, 


i and tickle grass, Bill had other and further fun with those 


sod barn. Old 
in some dense 
Bill got hung 


While he was half way thru the 
nce and could neither advance nor retreat, I, by living example, 
proved to Bill that for quite some time he had been acting in 
thing but a gentlemanly manner toward me. 
Old Whip had two quails marked in the knee high weeds. I 


And before 


Bill jerked 


se, leaving much trouser seat on the fence and little on the 
users, | knocked down another bird 25 yards farther on. 


\ly revenge was 


somewhat dampened, however, 


when _ that 


manche Rap dog made a grandstand point on a bird inside 


e corral. 


helplessness for instructions to get t 
uted out the quail. 


wire as he was 
the Na- 
Ss pasture we 
other nice 
ooting at 
rles and at 
ibles, killing 
me birds pret- 
m i Ss i n¢g 
yme without 
ison or ex- 
up 
ot 


the door 


S1X- 
in 


use with 
n quails 


[The Native 
mised to be 
hand at day- 
‘ak the = fol- 
ving morn- 


mm to dinner 
shanty. 
\ meal 
belly 
rehum 
had 
ites 
and 
; and 


of 
and 
when 
b Oo b 
and 
*ta- 


bak- 


\nd 


Bill 


he 


killed him, 


Mistaking Bill’s frantic remarks pertaining to his 


quail up, the dog 


all 


“We 


bread and coffee and canned muscat gr 
and I guessed the same. 
hat night we lay in bed planning as we had so often planned 
- hunts, while the wind howled about that little prove-up shack, 


stling thru the key hole 
5 next morning Bill 


ethine 


pes 2 


tangled up in 





the 


pulled up to 


Bill feuessed 


and rattling the stove pipe. 
anxiously inquired if I were sick ‘or 
when I crawled out and lighted the lamp and started a 


and put on a pot of beans and halved the grape fruit and 


| the steak and the eggs and the potatoes and boiled the coffee. 


s we put the last washed dish away in the box cupboard 
1 against the wall, the Native came up and we drove toward 


chicken country. 


\t a kaffir corn field at the edge of the sand hills we set up 


and removed outer coats. 


This kaffir was thin, uncut and 


ken down, a tangle, the frosted leaves of which made a great 


ter as we plowed thru it. 


W 


ks, I 


E hunted entirely along one edge of the field without one 
Suspicious act‘on from our dogs. 
a row of shoc 


Starting northward to- 
found where chickens had roosted. | 


1 Old Whip and he was much interested in my find, hunt 
with fresh enthusiasm, when Bill motioned him out into that 


IT 
rt 
f vy! 


tion of the tangle we had not covered. 


| the Native had seen all that I had seen. 
Ye approached that good dog at point as Bill and I have ap- 
iched many good dogs at point before and since, with keen 
ticipation, with nerves tingling. 


\Vhat sport it is! How inadequately mere words tell the 
A hundred speculations ran thru my mind as we walked 
Did Old Whip have one lone chicken, or forty? 
might be quails! I mast remember to keep on my side of the 
L- 9 


pat 
vard that dog. 


Half way across the tangle Old Whip plowed to a stop, whirled 
off, trotted stiffly twenty steps, nose to the ground and froze. 


“He’s got them,” was superfluous. Comanche Rap, Bill 


feel- 





Nowadays chickens do not lie to cover they dict. 
Thirty yards from Old Whip I heard the first flutter of the first 
chicken as it left the ground. My gun was at my shoulder by 
time that chicken was clear of the fodder and I killed him 
fore he got going good. 

A great clatter of frosted leaves and thundering prairie chicken 
wings followed my shot. A rather smallish rooster popped into 


as once 


+ 
t 
be- 


the air almost in line with my raised gun. I shifted to him. 
Down he came. 

Six other chickens crossed my somewhat confused field of 
vision about that time and I yielded to temptation—or buck 
ague or whatever it is that attacks even old hunters upon such 


occasions—and tried to will them all. Of course I missed, as | 
did the next shot, before I regained my composure and gave the 
last member of the flock a long lead, sending him into a tail spin 
with a broken wing. 

When the firing had ceased and Rap had 
ple, I learned that Bill had bagged four gray-black striped b 
ties from that first flock. 





found my cri 


It seems that my early start at the first bird up had ratl 
caught Bill napping. So when a lone hen swung out his way | 
shot too hastily, behind her. Before her tail feathers had floated 
down, however, that dying hen was kicking up soil am t 

dow! tod 
al I Bill Nas 
ews 
toward the 1 
Hock 

Six chickens 
flushing slight! 
farther on, next 
came to Bill's 
attention. T] 
quick shots 
(Bill is go it 
that) t ¢ 


chicke ns. 


We gathered 


our game, 

a few phot 

rapns and 

turned to tl 

car Immoderate 

ly pleased with 
r luc} 





a? AN old 

J abandoned 
sod house w 

. t - let our dogs it 

; to look for bob 

wl itt In i 

ist neap ot 

Russian thistles 

Native’s sod house” which had col- 
lected agall 

an old fence both dogs went on location. 

We shifted to quail loads and got the birds up, eight 
twenty bobbies which left by singles and by twos and by fours as 
we followed down that giant windrow of tumbleweeds. 

Bill appropriated the first quail to flush, givin; » ( 
at all. [ censured him for this, waiting a respectable tir t 
second bird when it flew, and missed it, much to Bill's i 

Bill’s mirth was short lived, however, when he led to get 

»Hensing som I y 


even a feather from the third quail up. 
Bill’s disappointment, I killed it for him. 
So it went for 50 yards until we had secured six quails \t 


the end of the thistles the remainder of the covey flu l t 
and we took eight birds to the car with us 

A mile from the kaffir corn which had netted us s 
chickens the Native suggested that we hunt a sage brush flat be 


tween a double line of sand hills. 

“The chickens come here in the day time,” he explained. “I 
seen them.” 

We covered this flat faithfully, h 
unmistakable roosts and sixty-three jack rabbits, ten meadow 
larks, six cottontail and one lone prairie chicken 

I suffered delirium tremens, heart failure and complete loss 
of muscular control when this old cock, possibly) f 
the kaffr corn field flock, arose without warning of any sort 
from the immediate vicinity of my left foot and crossed my 
right of way without ringing bell or blowing whistle. 

He was 30 yards on his way, his wobble geared act 
tioning disconcertingly, before I recovered from my 
sufficiently to send a chicken load for a rear end collision with 
his caboose, setting his air brakes for all time. 

Over on the next ridge in the sand and sage, Old Whip, to 
our delight once again impersonated a petrified pup. T 


finding notl 


eee 
paralysis 


1 
hose 


chickens probably were doubly apprehensive because of my shot 


They 


at the lone bird, so Old Whip could not hold them 
(Continued on page 68) 





Fins and Furious Fun 
O. W. Smith 


OO 


think my sub-head sufficiently ex- 
planatory; at least it leaves 
latitude for what we may term “romanc- 
ng,’ for the lack of a better word. I 
have again and again expressed my dis- 
gust with the modern practical article, a matter of tapeline 
ind measuring-stick, about as attractive as a problem in high 
er mathematics. I'll admit such articles have their place, but 
net in a popular magazine. Frankly technical articles are 
taboo with me. When I pick up an outdoor magazine, I want 
to hear the rustle of the leaves, the swish of a taut line, the 
siren song of a reel gone mad. Not that I do not want what 
information there is to be accurate, but I want the information 
wrapped round with the attractivity of the sport. If in my 
writing I fail of that 

end, “may my right 

arm cleave to. the 

roof of my mouth,” 
and my _ typewriter 
rust in disuse. And 
that’s that! You see 
what I am letting the 
reader and myself in 
for. 

I doubt very much 
if there is a more 
worthwhile and thor- 
oly sportsmanlike 
fresh-water fish than 
the black bass. By 
black bass now I 
mean either the small 
or large-mouth. I 
know there are those 
who insist the small- 
mouth is more active, 
and others that the 
Jarge-mouth is more 
inclined to take an 
artificial fly. I doubt 
if there is much dif- 
ference in either re- 
spect if the fish are 
from similar waters. 
Probably because the 
large-mouth is more 
inclined to sluggish 
water, and his cousin 
a lover of chill, rapid 
rivers, chill waters at 
least, the latter has 
rather the best of it. 
Just the same, from 
a common water [| 
had just as soon fish 
tor one 
the other. 

Plugging for 

angling with the 
modern wooden lures 

is assuredly most 
satisfactory sport. 
There is something 
about just casting 
with the short rod 
and multiplying reel 
h is truly enjoy- 
whether the 
caster take a fish or not. I want it understood that I have 
nothing against this method—I employ it a great deal; but 
I am not wedded to any particular method, publishing, as 
lo, far and wide, that “my” method is the “only cor- 
rect” manner of taking fish. I turn to live bait now and 
then, and often to flies, for recreation and enjoyment. So this 
be a discussion of bass and artificial flies, with not too 
f information. 


Being a 


Some ° 
SCYUOUS, 


species as 


bass 


_ to whether or not it is more enjoyable to take bass on a 
{\ lake or a river, I am going to leave the reader to deter- 
mine, but for today I am going to write of river fishing, select- 


ing as a theatre for my drama a small, wadeable stream. 
Granted right now there is rare sport in floating down a deep 
and swift river in a boat, fishing out first one shore, then the 


10 


contribution, 
to the literature of bass fly- 
fishing. 


Dinner time 


other; I am here to tell you that for me, 
there is no fishing of the sort so appeal- 
ing aS mounting up an easily wadeable 
river, fishing out the deep holes and fish- 
ful eddies. There is something about the 
constantly changing panorama, as the angler works upward, 
turning bends and entering long straightaway stretches, that 
is peculiarly satisfying. One becomes so enamored of the view 
that he all but forgets the business in hand. Don’t I know! 
More than once during a morning on such a water I have for- 
gotten all about fish and fishing, so enamored was I of my sur- 
roundings. Perhaps, because I possess more than a passing 
knowledge of the game, I am in a position to forget that sid 
of it. But in order that the reader may properly appreciat 
what the fishing is, 
properly outfitted, let 
me spend a little tim: 
with tackle. 

The bass fly-rod 
should be rather 
heavy, somewhat stiff 
in the back, but pos- 
sessed of action plus. 
One must not go up 
against this doughty 
warrior of fresh wa 
ter with an ultra light 
rig unless he can en 
dure a bad_= smash 
with equanimity. | 
would say a “heavy 
trout rod,” of about 
6 or 7 ounces and, 
say, 914 feet, would 
be proper. With such 
a rod the angler 
can play a fighting 
bronze-back on com- 
paratively even terms, 
even if the fish throws 
himself into a swiit 
rapid, as the small 
mouth delights to 
do. We must hav 
strength and casting 
power in a fly-rod for 
the work, and make 
no mistake about it. 
Don’t think for one 
minute that such a 
rod is devoid of ac- 
tion—lacks resiliency 
—for properly cor 
structed, such is not 
the case. As to ma- 
terial, well, I lea 
the reader to select 
his own, but get 
good grade rod. 

The matter of reel 
is important. One ca! 
employ a somewhat 
heavy winch, as 
weight and length o1 
the rod calls for that 
in order to balanc 
properly. I like 
big single actior 
large enough to allow of a core of line in order to speed-up 
retrieving. Sometime some one is going to invent a pract 
cal quardruple fly-reel. I often use an automatic, for it handles 
well on such a rod. The line I prefer is a double tapered 
about H-E-H I would say; handles well on the rod abov 
described and has wonderful “shooting power”. I employ 
a 6-foot leader, and am not worried when I lose two feet ©! 
the end. In my bass fly-fishing I have not found the ultr 
long—9-foot—leaders necessary or indeed advantageous. 


more or less 


R KE MAINS but to mention the matter of flies, and I can not 
discuss that, then we are ready to go fishing. Wheth 
using simon pure flies, or some of the feather minnows, bass 
bugs, or what not, my methods are the same. There are days 
when I think I get better results with regulation flies, and | 
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know some days 
feather minnows, or 
vhatever the par- 
cular trade name, 
more alluring; 
ilso, there are days 
when I turn to tiny 
spinners in various 
shapes, because the 


fly-type of lure 
proves umavailing. 
Those newer tiny 
spinners are very 
taking. As to flies, 
simon pure flies, I 
am banking on the 
Willow, tho I turn 


to Montreal, Royal 
Coachman, et. al. 
Sometimes I am 
he enough to 
ink not so much 
lepends upon the 
particular pattern of 
fly as upon the un- 
derstanding manip- 
ulation of the fish- 
erman. What moody, 
unreliable fellows 
the bass are. One 
day they grab at 
inything offered, 
ingrily, enthusias- 
cally; and_ the 
ery next they must 
be coaxed out from 


retic 








ozone There is 
nothing more invig- 
orating than an 
early morning on a 
bass water. Latet 


in the day, in Aug- 


ust, the air becomes 


“thin,” exhausted, if 
you get what I 
mean. Then, too, | 


like to steal a march 
Sol, watch 


( i 
him blush red when 
he finds me on t 
stream before I 
has ris¢ Can't I ) 
but tl k he « sn 
like 1 Even in 
August, you \ 
hear birds sin ¥ 
almost with spring 
time fervor tor a 
brief spac if 1 
are earl Phe rl 

e of the water, 
gurgling and 
whispering as 
encircles rocks and 


boulders, has the 


quality of music, 
too Some day I 
hope to catch it and 
place it on pap 

tho I am as l 
rom that success 


their lairs with I lay by the side 
adroitly handled a murmuring rivet 
spinners. And that near my home and 
is the sport of the tae ty ‘ ; ; ; undertook to write 
came, its uncertain- Fair form. Sometimes the water is too deep to wade poetry. 

ty I have already 


There are a few things I carry beside regulation tackle, not 
to mention a large, capacious creel, as I like to give my cap- 
tures plenty of room, for there is nothing more disgusting and 
unappetizing than a messy basket of fish. I carry a good 
strong knife, one of those spring affairs that flies open at press 
of thumb. A good landing net with wide hoop, for I don't 
like to have any question about my capture entering the bag 
easily, once he is played to the point where he quits. And I 
always tote a small cooking kit, one that takes up little room, 
et is large enough to handle a bass easily. You see, with me 
there are few pleasures comparable with cooking a meal of 
sh in the open, hard by the water from which filched. Then 
here is always a small camera in my pocket, one of those 
“fixed-focused,” thoroly dependable articles; for I want a 
pictorial record of my day a-stream. One can have one of 
hose pocket tripod heads, and auto-timers, taking his own 
picture if he so desire. Of course, it is my old slogan, “It is 
not all of fishing to fish.” Things don’t make for happiness 
perhaps, but I do like to have the conveniences. 


TOW to get 
back to my 
ream and the 
y, having 
spent more 
on tackle 

1 we should, 

it then, J 


elt  ~on 
anted to 
ow some- 


ng about 
side of the 


stion. 
[ was on 
ittle River” 
ly, not be- 
use it was 
solutely  es- 
tial to the 


tching of 

but  be- 

I enjoy 

( arly hours, 

n nature is 

vaking, and 

Hh air is shot ha Oe 
ru and thru 
th life-giving 


> 


4 . | tl —— 
We. aL 


“Little 


Z. 


River’—tko it has 





said I fish against the current, and I do because I find it easier 
to maintain a taut line, place the counterfeit presentment na- 
turally, and, generally speaking, approaches a 
“hang-out” more strategically from below. <A short 

a water will disclose why. 


one bass's 


study ot 
Understand “Little River” is a 
comparatively swift stream, with real rapids here and there. 
A bass is almost certain to lie on the lower side of a rock or 
snag, for there the current has mined a hole, and to let the fly 
descend from above is to be compelled to pull it away from 
the fish when he rises; whereas, casting over him, from below, 
the lifted rod swings the line over his shoulder, so to speak, 
for a fish rises against the current. 

I do not cast overly much, having learned that a single 
well directed, placed and executed cast is worth a dozen i 
considered ones. With me it is quite a momentous thing, this 
throwing a fly, and I debate long with myself before | 
out the feathers. On the morning in question Old Sol was 
just showing his face as [ mounted up the stream toward the 
first rapid, ready for business. A sparrow in a clump of 


song- 


hazel-brush on 
the bank was 
calling ‘Maids, 
I aids, maids 
put-your-tea- 
kettle-on,” l 
[ grinned for I 
I st needs have 
i fish before | 
[ 
debated Vi 
er [ sho 
send y \ 
low fly p 
1 ns = | 
ealiots 1 | 
al 
1 T to 
a2 ora Id 
| ) I< 
+ 11 ~~ 
subm a? 
matter was 
cided sudden! 
\ fait S l 
small 1oO th 
splashed on 
(CC. ; 
another name on maps g ) 








Coyotes or Beefsteaks? 


Ernest S. Clowes 


: Ose: of the most striking facts observed 
by close students of wilderness life is 

what is known as “The Balance of Nature.” 
Left to themselves in a perfectly natural 
environment, the creatures of the wild un- 
adjust their numbers to their 
or to the numbers of their nat 
If a species be yond 
supply it loses its either 


consciously 

1 
food supply 
enemies. breeds 


surplus 


its food 





t famine or disease. If it is reduced be- 
low its normal numbers it finds life un- 
ae sy and Itiplies ore rapid! 

usually easy and multiplies more rapidly, 


as it also does in the absence of its enemies, 
while when its enemies abound it declines 
in numbers, producing eventually a decline 
in the number of its foes who, in their turn, 

find the cost of living rising to impossible heights. 

Such is the picture until man comes upon the scene. Act- 
ing the part of a god toward the beasts, he exalts one species 
or exterminates another according to his will and pleasure. 
This in turn affects all the other species in the wilderness 
until a new regime of animal and even of plant life is es- 
tablished with results that are often surprising to man him- 
self; or, if he be considered as merely another species, he in 
turn is compelled to adjust his ways to meet new conditions. 

A train of events similar to that just outlined has been 
occurring in the far West since the continued development 
of wild lands into cattle and sheep ranches, a sequence which 
tended to bring unexampled prosperity to the coyotes and 

r predatory animals until man in his might proceeded 
to alter them with results that are quite disagreeable or even 
fatal to the wild creatures and annoying at least to some mem- 
bers of his own species. 

Before the coming of the cattle and sheep ranch, or even ere the 
days of the open range, the coyote, for example, lived a pre- 
carious life.. The smaller creatures on which he preyed knew 
his ways and avoided him quite successfully. It was a hard 
job for him to run down a jack rabbit for dinner. The same 
thing was true in large measure of all the animals of the 
wild, from bears to gophers. Then came the domestic cattle 

Ve ry soon Mr. Coyote discovered that a babs 
calf was a tender and satisfying meal, or even several meals, 
and while the pulling down of one incurred some risk from the long 
horns of the cali’s mother, the risk was worth taking. When 
sheep displaced cattle it was much simpler. Taking a lamb from 
the flock was like separating the proverbial candy from the well- 
known infant. There is very little fight in a sheep. 


on the scene. 


\s the result of all this easy living, coyotes began to in 
crease rapidly. Almost any able-bodied young beast could 

und a family and provide for it abundantly. Thorobred 
cattle were almost as easy 


as sheep, for they lacked the fight- 
equipment of the old-time “long-horns.” 


UT Mr. Coyote was laughing too soon. For the cattle 
| Y and sheep belonged to Man, lord of all the beasts, and Man 
began to worry over the loss of his calves and his lambs and, above 
all, of his profits 


Something had to 


be done about it. 
So he turned to 
chemical warfare 
and be Pan a poison 


mpaign 
coyote Ss 


lers 


ing ca 
against the 
and other rat 
of his substance. 
This has been suc- 
cessful so far as 
reducing the num- 
ber ( f piratical 
beasts is concerned, 
but it has not been 
unanimously ap- 
proved by his own 
spe cies. And the re 
is another story, a 
story of the con- 
flict between inde- 
pendence and prog- 
ress that is as old 
as civilization itself. 

One of the pic- 
turesque features 


f old West 


of the 
12 








Coyotes poisoned in Klickitat County, Washington 


was the fur trapper; in fact one might say 
with a good deal of truth that the old West 
was his country, which he discovered and 
founded. The history of all the early explora- 
tions from the days when French tarppers set 
out from Quebec or Montreal to thread th: 
waterways of the St. Lawrence basin and 
cruise along the shores of the Great Lakes in 
search of furs and fortune, to the days when 
Lewis and Clark crossed the continent and 
Yankee sea-merchants traded the furs of th 
Oregon country for the silk and tea of China, 
has been the history of the fur trade. Thx 
trapper has always been the pioneer. 

His descendants still survive. Much of their 
glamor and importance has departed, but th: 
solitary trapper still remains a forceful and individual character 
with all the independence of his ancestors, scornful of. man-mad 
custom or even of law. Stockmen’s profits mean nothing to him, 
but a good coyote skin means several dollars of good money. H¢ 
would rather hear the howl of the coyote than the bleat of 
a lamb. 

So now that the forces of civilization are poisoning off th: 
coyotes and their wild neighbors, the trapper is feeling ag 
grieved. He has tried to get laws passed in state legislatures 
forbidding the placing of poison bait. He says with some 
show of truth, too, that harmless fur bearers such as skunks 
frequently fall victims of the poison, but as neither he nor his 
forbears was ever especially distinguished for their pity for 
the wild creatures, it seems that he is really fighting for 
what all creatures will fight—their means of living. 


b ipecrs U. S. Biological Survey, which in concert with stat 
4. and local authorities thru the Mountain and Pacific states 
in carrying on the poison campaign, says that the number 
of harmless animals slain is insignificant and well under their 
rate of reproduction, while it points with pride to its toll of 
victims from the hosts of predatory hunters. Within the la 

year for which complete records are kept it is estimated b: 
the Biological Survey that it has poisoned 100,000 coyotes. 
Only about 30,000 of these are completely accounted for, and 
thereby hangs another tale. 

For its employes are only given credit for destroying a: 
mals whose scalps and skins they bring in, and it has oft 
happened that a watchful trapper has run the poison lines ah 
of the official hunter, taking the hides of the slain animals 
lawful prey. These poison lines are carefully placed and extei 
for miles from a central point, sometimes for as much as a hun- 
dred miles in all, so that they must be covered in flivvers. If tl 
Bureau hunter finds a skinned coyote carcass he can merely re- 
port that fact, but unless he can bring in the scalp and the ski 
he gets no credit for it. That makes no difference with his p: 
which is on a straight salary basis, but the reckoning is mad 
order to keep some check on the efficiency of men who work 
days and weeks without direct supervision. 

The requirement that the skins and scalps should be brought 
was also design 
to check a form 0! 
petty graft tl 
had sprung up thru 
collusion between 
the old-time tt 
pers and the official 
hunter. They 
would divide t! 
trophies of 
poison war, th 
trapper taking th 
skin of the animal 
which he sold, g0- 
ing “halvers” with 
the Federal hunte: 
while the _ latt 
brought in the scal 
and received credit 
for the kill. Now 
he must bring | 
both scalp and ski 


ANOTHER rea- 
f\. son for this 1s 
that the profits on 
the skins saved and 
sold goes to th 
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ibs in two nights. Some of the dead 


lambs are shown in the picture 


states in which the animals are killed, as 
rt compensation for their cooperation. 
ne of it of course goes directly to the 
per, who naturally does not feel happy 
the state getting money that 
ht mean a few more luxuries for him 

e off season. 

But the stockmen and ranchers are sat- 
d. They are almost solidly back of 
climination campaign waged against 
enemies of their income. In fact, 

frequently do a little poisoning on 

own account and, lacking in many 

cases the expert knowledge of the Bu- 

employes, sometimes give the trap- 

rs reason for their complaint that 
fur bearers are slaughtered. 

During the fiscal year 1926 the cost of 

the work to the Federal Government was 
ut $462,000, including investigations 
the campaign against rodents and 
mall pests. Organized field work was 
nducted in 17 states, which themselves 
contributed a little less than one million 
dollars towards the work. As a result 
it, the casualties to the wilderness 
dwellers other than the coyotes already 


\ 


seeing 


: 1 
miess 


ited breath and baited hook 
ist out in the purling brook, 
eased down on a half a brick 
eyes glued to our line and stick, 

breathed a prayer for a bite; 

we might rise up in our might 

brace our props and give a yank 
! land that big bass on the bank! 


ng we roosted we don't know 

tionless as a stuffed crow 
that soft, seductive brick 

'e the laughing, dancing creek, 

watched our line with eagle 

we do know a custard pie, 

roast and nine buns sublime, 


19 
yé. 






i have been welcome any time. 


These two big bobeats were poisoned by a 
ipper after they had killed thirty-four 





ot 


a EH 





Part of one month’s coyote kill by Biological Survey hunters near Gard 
$1 
N : 
ines 
o Trespassing 
But still no fish had ventured nea Hi] suddenly a f t 
To jeopardize h is—e —Career IT ith W'S an ( CS md q } l 
A bussard winged its silent fligl Appeared befo mn ti ! 
High in the heavens out of sight— Amid the bullfinch rushes rank 
At least one probably was there, Ind in a rumbli 1 5 vO 
For with our fixed md glassy sta Said ‘Now, str, 1 ca 1} 
And slowly petrifying frame, Of beating it or being pinched 
We'd shortly no doubt mak. nd game. El ted, scalped Iyncl 
The sun was sinking in the We / ed dumb ro I ; 
And we wished that our pants were pressed, Get off of our land—speed—reced 
Our spinach mown and dirty shirt Look at that sign, you porcupine- 
Exchanged for one that did not hurt; ‘No Trespassing’—John Pun 
In fact had just about agreed— Rake up that junk of yours and { 


Considering we'd gone to seced— 
That we would quit, pack up 


Towards our happy h 


and roan 


me sweet home. 









mentioned are estimated 202 wolves, 
3,149 bobeats, 55 Canada lynxes, 167 moun- 
tain lions, and 176 bears known to be guilty 
of stock killing. Untold numbers of prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, and jackrabbits 
have also been exterminated. 

The Biological Survey estimates 
saving to stockmen and ranchers 
the past year as somewhere between 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000 as the result 
ot the elimination of this host of enemies. 
But to the trapper that means little. His 


as 










the 


during 
















mind doesn't run along those lines 
Something of a child of the open spaces 
himself, he looks on their inhabitants as 
peculiarly his own and scorns the pe 

ful ways of economic progress. TI 
voices of the wild are music to his « iS | 
the bleating of she p and the lowing of 





long before 

















in the far Canadian northwest, but 

our borders it seems as if he must 
:djust himself as part of it myste 
“Balance of Nature” upon which he has 
himself sometimes borne so heavily and 
which now inevitably falls against h 
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old man hits this 





Before my is 
Or you will be a dead fish hawk! 


H TE 





Gawsh! some pretty gir 

















cA nnouncing 
the CONSOLIDATION of 






Outdoor ‘Recreation with Outdoor Life 


A Combination Which Will Mark a New Era in the 
Out-of-doors Reading Field and in the Advance of 


To the Sportsmen of lmerica: 
Thirty years ago marked an auspicious moment 
in my life. At that time J. A. Ricker and the 
writer stood face to face and shook hands on the 
project of issuing a national sportsmen’s maga- 
zine dedicated to game and fish conservation and 
to the maximum use of the great outdoors of 
America by its citizens. 

Mr. Ricker was able to continue only about 
eight years. Left alone in the work—at that 
time conservationists were almost always pioneers 
—the writer carried on, stabilizing the magazine 
you all know and read, the same magazine which 
has now widened the field of its influence and its 
interest for the reader by combining with Out- 
door Recreation of Chicago. 

A review of Outdoor Life’s editorial expres- 
sions for these thirty years, as well as of the 
practical influence it has wielded in legislatures 
and game conservation councils, will show better 
than any expression of mine how far devotion to 
wild game and the average citizen's utmost en- 
royviment of that game—and not mere devotion 
to a money-making motivated 
my publication. The result was success from 


business—has 


all points of view. Yet what was important 
above all else to me was the widening of Out- 
door Life’s circulation, which furnished the 


means of preaching game protection to larger 
audiences. 

Now, like a climax, comes the union of our 
publication with one of America’s outstanding 
outdoor magazines—in one stroke, the realization 
of a long-cherished dream. Outdoor Life will 
now reach a far greater number of sportsmen 
than ever before—its editorial staff will be aug- 
mented by the brilliant and experienced men from 
Recreation’s staff—and the reader will 
now have an authoritative magazine complete not 
alone in special aspects of the out-of-doors, but 
complete in all the fields. 


©utdoor 


In a word, the expansion of Outdoor Life 
means, for the reader, a continuity of the editorial 
principles that have guided it for thirty years, an 
expansion in size and therefore number and kinds 
of stories, the addition of experienced editors, 


American Wild Life Conservation 











and new stimulus in game conservation for which 
the distinction of the enlarged magazine with a 
doubled circulation is more than sufficient warrant. 

In the matter of conservation we shall be fear- 
less—and fair. The arms, powder and _ tackle 
manufacturers welcome, the reader enjoys, and 
both state and national officials are influenced by, 
a bold magazine. Experience shall be our back- 
ground, specialized authorities our counsellors, 
persistency the goad with which to induce action 

-and YOU, Mr. Sportsman, in the future as in 
the past, shall be the judge. Of one thing you 
may be sure—we will not bore you with namby- 
pamby opinions. Before we bring an editorial 
idea to your attention we shall consider its sub- 
ject important and its aims practical. Outdoor 
Life’s conservation policy has room neither for 
pusillanimous laudation nor for unconstructive 
fault-finding. 

Outdoor Life’s force will remain absolutely 
intact by the new arrangement, while from Out- 
door Recreation we shall take over the very best 
and most active members of their great organiza- 
tion—ineluding Dan Starkey, Outdoor Recrea- 
tion’s editor; S. B. Rogers, advertising manager ; 
P. K. Whipple, circulation manager ; and Sheridan 
Jones, angling editor. We shall retain B. Ray 
Keefer, heretofore Eastern advertising represent- 
ative of both magazines, as New York business 
and advertising manager. 

The price of the magazine will be $2.50 a year 
—25c¢ a copy—for no magazine of the quality and 
size of the new publication could be produced for 
The largest number of pages that Outdoor 
Life has ever printed (96) shall be the minimum 
number of the new publication, and from that 
minimum it shall grow larger during busier parts 
of the year. 

The future will see the fructification of our 
plans for the new, the Complete Outdoor Life. 
Two strands of great strength have been united 
to bind you, Mr. Sportsman, closer to wild life 
and the healthy, happy out-of-doors. We wish 
you the pleasure in reading Outdoor Life that 
we will have, and have always had, in preparing 
it tor you. 


less. 


Joun A. McGutre, 
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. 
ONs0t another fish known to our in- 
S land fresh waters has attained to so 
reat a fame as the muskellunge, nor has 
y finny creature had bestowed upon it 
many varying and conflicting names. 
its day it has been called muskalonge, 
nasquallonge, moskalonge, maskalunge, 
moskallounge, muskellinge, masquenonge 
nd mascanonga. At the present time there 
seems to be a disposition among writers in 
is country to label the fish a muskellunge. 
1 Canada where a perfect riot of names for 
spectacular gray warrior of the waters 
ve found their inception, differences ot 
opinion seem to have been settled and all 
re united in calling the fish maskinonge. 
[his name is derived from the original 
\lgonquin, mas, meaning great, and ki- 
e, meaning pike or pickerel. The 
une as thus applied means “great pike.” 
in the other hand the Hurons called the 
sh mascanonga, meaning long-face, prob- 
massive head and 
rench-Canadians 


because of its 
ngated snout. The 


called the fish JAfasque allonge which is 
merely their free translation of the Huron 
designation. It is from this name that 
Ul other present-day names of the fish 


re the off-shoots. 
No fish angled 


more eagerly 


America 
sought 


for in North 
and persistently 
than is the muskellunge. Time was 
hen the salmon was pre-eminent in liter- 
y favor and the brook trout laid clatm 
leadership after the passing from the 
‘ture of the noble Salmo salar as a 
ling favorite of the writers. And now 
the course of human events and in 
piscatorial fad and fancy the muskellunge 
has its inning. The “gray warrior,’ the 
“tiger of the waters” and like recommenda- 
tions of ferocity have inyested this greater 
ember of the pike family with a fame 
that will not down. Where there is a 
known water that has Esox nobilior as an 
habitant, there you will find fishermen 
active thru all the fishing days of the 
ummer and autumn laying plans to catch 
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The Muskellunge 


Robert Page Lincoln 


l interesting trea 


, as 
autho 


A complete an 
the muskellunge, by an 
has an intimate acquaintance 
that fierce fighter of northern 


muskellunge 
waters in 


A prize-winning 


practically virgin 


the Woods 





out for the 





fishermen starting 





#hy - ~ - - | - 4 } ] 
he record-breaker Ot the year. from the 


captain ot industry down to the vill 
| 
i} 


tise on 
r who 


aa ot I 
WIT 


cane-pole wonder the battle 


muskellunge must needs 





waters bright and alert or human inventiveness 
and persistence will get the better of him 
if igeny wonder is that the species is not 
all but caught out considering the fa 
that it never was numerous and its range 
more or less limited to the Great | ikes 
region and the streams that find their way 
into them. At the ime Lak 
the Woods draws ial contingel 
of muskellunge fishermen to its waters. 
This beautitul island-dotted lake lying 
partly in Minnesota and partly Ontario, 
some years ago was suddenly tound to co 
tain numbers of the great fish. The re 
ord catch of last year in the muskellunge 
class tor all North America came 1 
these practically virgin norther waters, 
the fish weighing somewhat over 43 pounds 
Records of large muskellunge of former 
vears have closely approached 50 pounds 
lime was when our authorities on Nort 
\merican fishes cheerfully made note o 
the fact that the muskellunge attained to 
150 pounds “or more” and that specimens 
ot 70 and 80 pounds were ( nmo! Ye 
there are no records of such large fish 
being taken. Dr. Richards tl ht the 
muskellunge acquired its maximum weight 
at 30 pounds and William Henry Herbert 


placed the maximum at 40 pou 
Dekay held that the muskellunge attained 
its maximum at 60 pounds, when i 
should be 4 with a depth of 
proportion. In the ‘80s H 

fished tor the muskellunge in the St. Law- 
rence and conducted an extensive investi- 
gation particularly to ascertain just what 
fish attained to. 


of the region never 


treet 


size this spectacular 
the oldest fishermen 


1 


heard of a muskellunge that went over 
Wii 40) pounds in weight. 
Lake of On the other hand, Edward Taylor, a 


angling writer in the present 


well-known 
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day, whose veracity I have no reason t Pe but the fry are distributed to other lakes 
doubt, claims to have hooked a muskel a i, ‘ oft the north as well. The lake seems 
lunge in a lake in Wisconsin which he ob “ day naturally fitted for the fish and annuall; 
ned a full view of in the course of a “gg BBP: I there are some mighty big members oi 
that ended in the loss of the fish, 4 . pee the species taken from its depts. One ot 

ht of which he judged would be ‘ ; the largest muskies caught in years cam: 

He estimated this by the oat i, ; from Lake Chautauqua several years ag 

fish and its depth of bod) ed which, if I am not mistaken, closely ap 

f of thi ll-known writer » proached 50 pounds in weight. It wa 

i caught by a fisherman while still fishin; 

down close to the bottom of the lake. 

good-sized sucker was used as a lur 

I do not believe this fish was ever entere 

nsely 1€ m . in any national big fish contest, but 
the lakes they live in, True as tl : ; £: 4 sce no reason why it should not hay 
be, or based as i ay be on sup <— taken a first prize. A more beautiiu 

n, nevertheless it serv rpos bdo specimen of the species I have never 

or fishermen like to believe that sooner j } > ama seen, 

r later in the course of their fishing a = _ Certain select waters it would seem ar 
me massive finny leviathan will deign a ‘i : fitted for the establishment of the fis 
» sample their piscatorial wares and the fs p i while others, which would seem to ever 
ne bic event of their lives will be eee possible appearance to be unexcelled, ar 
halked down in glowing letters on tl a : 4s: ines useless in which to plant the fish. Cor 
bl r ti rs : : sider if you will that out of the ten thou- 
y, : sand lakes in the state of Minnesota, just 

‘45 NE characteristic in tl ife of tl pay j ieee ae a bare handful have the species to the 
muskellunge that reacts against the a Pre 5 credit; other lakes, apparently just a: 
continuance of the species is its cannibal- Ye PANS Fs A. suitable, have turned up with no fish of th 
istic tendencies. It will make food of its eye ‘: Alt species at all to add dignity to its finm 
own kind in preference to all other va- é Wh ae ‘5 population. The surprising thing is that 
rieties of fish fare. A fish culturist on Loe ee the group of lakes in Minnesota (fiftec: 
time placed 5,000 muskellunge fry in a " meal. 4* eee in all), the Mantrap chain, is absolute] 
fish pond. Three months later there re OF Bs: , bye landlocked. And they have been land- 
1 re . ey locked as far back as the settlers and th 
Indians remember. How the muske!- 
lunge species should be isolated in tl 
chain of lakes and are not to be fou 
elsewhere is of course one of the fin 


inained but one muskellunge which, being 
a survival of the fittest, had made food ot 
ts brothers and sisters. In the face ot 

is natural history fact it can readily be 
scen that the muskellunge species must 
ever be far from numerous and in propor mysteries of the state. Were the muske! 
tion to its comparative rarity will all the ‘ AY, lunge as numerous and widespread as the 
more assiduously be angled for by the . het ‘fas great northern pike there would be littk 

llowers of Walton. I do not think that ag Fir: Th attention paid to this strange circum- 
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much success is had in hatching the eggs stance, but the fact that this group of 
of this wonderful fresh water fish. I do The pike is always distinguished by lakes virtually of all the lakes in Minnesota 
know that the Minnesota fish propagation the rows of whitish or yellowish spots alone have the muskellunge to their credit 
tation has had but little if any success up and down its side. The spots or is little short of a Chinese puzzle. Several 
n the matter and I believe the same to blotches on the musky are always dark other lakes are known to possess the species 
be true with efforts that have been con- in a neighboring county to the location 
ducted in Wisconsin. Probably one of the most successful of the Mantrap chain in Minnesota, and also it is known that 
iuskellunge hatcheries in the United States is at Lake Chau the species is to be found in the St. Croix River, tho sparing] 
tauqua, New York, in the southwest corner of the state. Not I may add. Yet why the Minnesota lakes should contain so few 
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only does this hatchery stock ake itself with the fish, (Continued on page 69) 
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Scene at Cedar Island, Lake of the Woods, virgin waters for musky fishing 
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A Father and Son Huntin Alaska 


C. E. Sykes 





ote 3 WERE in _a treeless country In Two Parts—Part II caribou, but instead of their going out over 
and the only fire wood was a few The second of two installments of a the pass he was expecting them to take 
ttering willow patches. While the rest most interesting, unique and entirely they turned to the left and crossed over 
is pitched camp Sport got him- worth while big-game hunting story nearly a half mile from him. The pack 
a willow limb, hook and line and of the far north ; train went on ahead and we did not overtake 
nt fishing. There was a lot of them until after they had pitched camp 
ayling in the stream, in places, but he failed to get any. The From the head of Francis Creek down to where we camped 
eather was clear, cold and delightful. We sat around the cheer- about 6 or 8 miles, we saw unlimited sheep. They were ever 
il camp fire admiring those beautiful caribou heads and listening where. We saw nine young rams walking slowly 


Sport tell all about the many thrills he had until it was late 
ed time. 

Next morning we retraced the route we had come over the 

rnoon before for about a mile and took the left prong of the 
Sport and I going ahead of the pack, thinking 
ve might find a bear. We went 2 or 3 miles and were not sure 
the route further 
nd sat down under a 
luff out of the wind. 
built a fire of 
me scattering wil- 
ws and Dr. Worley 
nd | were basking in 
he sun while Sport 
sneaking around 
‘ving to kill a ptarmi- 
an with a rock. He 


reek bank and hap- 
ned to look over in 
stream and discov- 
red the largest school 
f grayling I have ever 
een, 
\We were now head- 
1 for Francis Creek 
vhere we intended to 
nt sheep, then move 
rther for caribou 
nd moose. While we 
waiting for the 
ck train I spotted 
hat I believed to be 


re 
ere 


ree rams_ directly 
head towards where 
thought we would 


After a few hours 
veling we passed a 
hundred yards be- 
them. We were 
sing the pass, 
ch was very boggy, 
| about a mile wide, 
where Francis 
ek headed, and saw 





in single file 
from towards the creek to the top of the mountains and fi 
the pack train was about opposite them and they 


ired 


were ama 
at its approach, which proved correct. We saw ptarmigan toda 
by the thousand—more than I have ever seen on any of my prey 


ious trips. 
We hada hard time finding a place 


level enough to pitch a tent 


but finally foun 
place in the m iddle ( 
three large — spruce 
trees near the stream, 
and pitched our tent 
there and located the 
cook tent 50 feet be 
low us. We had at 
last reached a_ point 
where we were to hunt 
until we got our shee] 
and it looked reason 
ably sure that wi 
ought to get them 
without any great dii 
ficulty. We had rid 
den hard all day and 
were thoroly tired 
out, and retired ear- 
ly, anxious to get a 
Sood night’s rest and 
start out for the me 
tains as SOON as WV « 
could next mornit 

It was now Septem 
ber 17 and the weath 
er was ideal for this 
time of the ear, bt 
we did not know |} 
long it would |] 
We had _ resolved 
hunt hard and_= get 
what game we could 
in the shortest time 


possible, and get out 
We left camp < 
Con, Sport 

crossed the 
hunted the 


cree k ant 


hills opp 


band of caribou site camp, while Me 
th a good bull loy and Dr. Worley 
ng them. We hunted the mountains 
ssed over to the on the same side camy 
they were on and was on. The mou 
ged the hills as tains were very steep 
e as we could, hav- = for some distas ce 
g : ' the moss was deep and 
oe age Pe po Father and son—and ram No. 4 springy and it made 
eht get close enough climbing very _ tire- 
-a shot. They were near the mouth of a canyon which started some. Con and I had to rest frequently, but Sport was prance 
r the top of the mountains and opened out at the foot of the ing around throwing rocks at every object he saw and wondered 
It was evident if they saw us they would run up the can- why “Dad and Con could not come on.” The reason was Dad 
and cross over rather than cross the open country. and Con did not have a pair of legs that would take us without 

i was leading the way and thought everyone was close behind giving them a rest. When we got far enough from camp to sus 
until I looked back and Sport was going up the mountain as pect game, we were a little more cautious and peered over the 
t as his young horse could take him. He had doped it out that rim every little piece in order to avoid passing up any old ram 


would see us and run, and if he could get to the top of the 
tain first he would get a shot. Naturally I would not have 
him go alone if I had seen him in time, but there was not a 
ince to stop him now, so we proceeded to stalk them. They 
re around a bend in the bluff from us and evidently got our 


nd, for we never saw them any more. 


A little while we heard Sport shoot three times. We won- 
dered if he had actually cut them off and got one. In about 
hour we saw him coming riding leisurely down the hill as un- 
neerned as if nothing had happened. 

He told us the whole story and it was the most amusing yarn 
ave ever listened to. He actually got to the top ahead of the 


that might be hanging around. 

x “15 2) a I looked over the y and Sp tted two beautiful 
rams lying down scanning the country below. We backed out 

sight and made a slight detour and sneaked up to some rocks 

on top of the “hog back” which would have brought us close to 

them if they had not moved. 

At last the supreme moment had arrived. Dad and son 
covered about 4,000 miles in quest of the elusive ram, the most 
coveted trophy on this continent. Ten thousand thoughts flitted 
thru my brain during this short interval. Fach step brought us 
closer to our quarry. “Con, give me a chew Tinsley,” and I 
champed profusely. 


to] 


of 





ot 
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Worley and the two rams 

ig our objective, w moved our hats and looked around 

to find them gone, ated them feeding about 250 

irds distant, down hill from us. gs took some time in trying 

to find a way to get closer to them, but it could not be done 
without being seen. Frankly, I was greatly perturbed. 

My great ambition was for kill his first ram outright, 
and [ was simply afraid for him to take a chi te at that distance 
and down hill, too. It was evident if he shot and missed the 
logical thing for them to do was cross a ¢: anyon and head for the 

xp of the mountain away from us and they would be lost. As 
bad as I hated for him to take a chance shot at 250 yards, which 
is a good distance for a seasoned hunter to hit one, I could only 
elect to let him try. During all this time they had lain down 
again and there was not over half of their bodies showing, their 
backs being toward us. Con finally tried to console me by saying 
that “That boy can hit them; let him tie into them.” I said, 

\ll right, ‘Old Settler’; take a good rest on that rock, take your 
time and we will trust to luck.” 

Candidly, I was in a muddle; the sweat was simply break- 
ing out all over; I wanted him to kill those rams. I crawled 
lose by and glued my on them, coaching him the best 

could, and told him to when he was ready, and the 
little 7 mm Hoffman “spit” wickedly. They had been lying 
just under the slope of the second bench and the first shot 
struck the ground just a little short of its mark. Instantly 
they were on their feet, standing perfectly still. “Take your 
time; aim deliberate.” sang,” and the largest ram was knocked 
completely over at 250 yards. We saw his hoofs fly up as he went 
over. We could hardly restrain ourselves, but there was one more 
heautiful ram left to take care of. He ran to the left a few 
vards, and before he stopped Sport placed a bullet just ahead 

r him to turn him, and he wheeled and came running past and 
between the dead sheep and us. I coached him to take his 
time. The ram was ina slow gal- 
lop, and he shot the fourth time in 
front to slow him up. He did this 
on his own initiative, and it worked 
to pertection. The ram slowed 
down to a walk, and the fifth shot 

truck him squarely in the right 
shoulder at 200 yards, and he 
dropped in his tracks 

“Hot dog, Dad! I got *em both. 
Whoopee!” And with that he threw 
his hat in the air, leaped at me like 
a panther, threw his arms around 
my neck and smacked me on both 

then jumped over the rock) 
he had been shooting 
1 “hot-footed” down to where the 
and waited for Con and me. 

“Ugh, Con” (as we worked our 
way down the hillside), “I! 
let's sit down.” ol 
looked at me and asked, “Where 
is that chew of tobacco?” “Swal- 
lowed it, by gosh!” Con, if such 
could be possible, was just as happy 
and jubilant as we. 

But I lived thru an experience 
on this lonely mountainside that 
will go with me thru life, knowing 
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full well that no other human 
on this earth will ever experience 
those sensations unless he takes his 
ll-year-old boy to the moun- 
tains and does just what my bo; 
did. I honestly felt that this was th: 
crowning achievement of my lif 


JYATCHES of fog hit us and 
we were delayed somewhat in 
taking pictures of them. Aifter 
this was done, Con returned 
for the horses and Kilburn to 
come help get them to camp. We 
were only about half way from 
camp to the top of the mountains, 
and as it was early I decided 
take Sport and go on to the 
and make a day of it and incident 
ally we might get his limit « 
sheep. Picking out the route the 
nine rams had taken the aiter- 
noon before, we took the well 
beaten trail they were in and 
started for the top. It looked 
easy, but betore we got to the 
top it became very dangerous. 
The ground was frozen with 
just the surface thawed. Before 
anywhere near the top I was perspiring very freel 
commenced sweating in earnest. At one time 
found it more hazardous to go down 
than it was to go up. I took both guns, slung the straps over 
my shoulder, put Sport ahead and we finally “cooned” to thi 
top. On the opposite side of the mountain we found plent 
of ewes and lambs, but no rams. We covered several miles 
that day, sat down at noon time against a big rock out of the 
wind and had our lunch. Sport had a fine pair of 8-power 
binoculars and it was surprising how he could pick up objects 
miles away. 

Before we crossed over the divide we 
the mountains Dr. Worley was hunting. \We heard the echo ot 
his rifle, and looking across in the direction of the sound wit! 
our glasses, we saw three rams running, and soon saw one topple 
over. Doc got two that morning also. 

We spent several hours moving from one place of vantage to 
another, scanning the hills and valleys, as it was a wonderful 
lcoking country for moose and caribou. About mid afternoon 
we turned towards camp and hunted the mountains instead ot 
going directly over them. Soon aiter our arrival Dr. Worle 
and.his guide came strolling in with two very nice sheep heads. 
We called it the end of a perfect day. 

Our time was painfully short and we decided that  inas- 
much as the two main sportsmen had two good rams _ apiece 
we would only hunt one more day for sheep, whether they killed 
any more or not, and go on to the moose country and try and 
get at least one trophy of every kind. Therefore, Dr. Worley 
went on the same range (only a little lower down) that he 
hunted the first day, while Con, Sport and I took the horses 
and rode back up the creek we had come down and then turned 
off to our right and rode our horses as far as we could, and 
let Kilburn, who had come along to take the horses back, return 


we got 
later on I 
I tried to turn back, but 


t} 
tnen 


sat down to rest, facing 


oy, a iif 


A solid wall of ice on the White 
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with them to camp. We saw all 
kinds of sheep in the distance. It 
was merely picking out the ones 
easiest to approach. We saw five 
or six good rams far away, and 
were making a detour in order to 
hide ourselves, and had almost 
reached the top of the range when 
ve looked back and saw the horns 
of three rams lying down about 
700 yards below us and directly in 
line with camp. We could not tell 
how large they were, but as a 
rule when you find two or three 
rams off by themselves acting as 
sentinels, they are old rams. 

We back-tracked as fast as pos- 
sible until we had gotten out of 
their sight, then took a sheep trail 
aud leisurely walked around to a 
point where we thought we could 
get a shot. The wind was right, 
and so far as we could tell there 
was little likelihood of them being 
disturbed. To our surprise, the 
next time we saw those rams they 
were running parallel to us going 
up the canyon in single file fully 
600 yards away. While I was 
trying to size up their heads with my glasses, Sport sent a bullet 
about ten feet ahead of the lead ram, and they wheeled abruptly 
at right angles and came towards us, and when about 400 yards 
off they stopped and turned broadside to us. I told Sport to take 
a chance at the one ahead, figuring if he missed, which he would 
probably do at that distance, they would come on up the hill. 
\t the crack of his rifle he knocked the ram completely off his 
icet and he never moved. The other two started up the hill ang- 
ling by us. 

Sport now had his legal limit. There were two more rams left, 
and I was entitled to three rams myself. As they came closer 
they separated and one went out of sight. I broke the other 
one’s neck at 200 yards and our sheep hunt was at an end. 

Kilburn said about the time we commenced shooting a big 
grizzly came running off the mountain in our direction and ran 
within a hundred yards of him and the horses. It might have 
been that those sheep were running from the bear instead of us. 

Shortly after we returned to camp Dr. Worley and his guide 
came in, bringing another ram that Dr. Worley secured, which 
made his limit. We considered our two days’ hunt a success 


and planned on moving to the moose country tomorrow. 


AS WE were sitting around the supper table we were disturbed 
+\ by that weird noise that sometimes means disaster, one that 
you shudder to think of. The sound was unmistakable. The tent 
used by Dr. Worley, Sport and I, and which had all our belong- 
ings, was on fire and the noise that had broken the silence of the 
hills was the roar of flames fanned by a high wind which had now 
reached the three spruce trees that we had our tent tied to. By 
the time we reached the fire the tent was entirly consumed and 
nearly all our belongings. All we saved was one eiderdown 
leeping robe and two blankets. Sport lost absolutely everything 
he had except what he had on. He even lost his hat. All our 
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Sawing lumber to make a boat on the White 





Breakfast on the White River 


guns were damaged, stocks charred and butt plates burned off. 
All told, we had six very fine rifles badly damaged. Practically 
all our extra clothing, coats, boots, etc., were a total loss. In 
fact, it cleaned us “slick as a whistle.” What were we to do? 
‘There was only one thing to do and that was to get out of the 
country as quickly as we could. Real winter was liable to set in 
at any time. We did not have clothes or bedding sufficient to 
risk the trip back over the glacier and Skolai Basin even if the 
weather was normal, which it would not be at this season. 

We held a consultation and unanimously agreed that all we 
could do was strike for the White River below the upper canyon, 
whip-saw lumber, make a boat and try to reach the Yukon River 
before the rivers closed and navigation stopped. This was sup- 
posed to be a treacherous trip under the most favorable circum- 
stances. But there was no time for quibbling. We were simply 
thrown out in the wilds on our own resources and if we took 
advantage of them we had to act quickly. 

At 10:30 on the morning of September 19 found us trekking 
towards the White, more or less of gloom cast over the bunch 
of us. In crossing one stream one of the pack 
down with one of the guides’ bed roll, which made it appear 
that somebody was going to sleep cold that night, as we had 
to double up as it was. We arrived at a good cabin on Beaver 
Creek about 4 p. m., and camped for the night. 

We left the Beaver Creek cabin at 9:20 a. m., and arrive: 
Canyon City, an old deserted mining camp on the White, at 4:30 
p. m., in a slow rain. We pushed our horses all possible over 
tundra and muskeg. Several of them bogged down and we had 
to unpack them to get them out. We passed thru what I believ 
was fair hunting country. Saw one or two small bands of 
caribou at a distance and one bull and one cow moose, but we 
made no effort to get them. Our enthusiasm for huntin; 
the wane. The things uppermost in our minds was to get out 

as quickly as and 
were afraid that would not be 
quick enough. 

At Canyon City we found two 
whip-saws, tools, ete. that our 


: hea ee ieee 
guides knew were there, and with- 


1 + 
horses got 


as on 


out any delay we we t ‘ 
getting out logs, building a scaf- 
fold to roll the logs up on to rip 
the boards, filing ws and tl 


like. If we had not been at ( 


City under adverse circumstances 
we could have put in a few days 
very pleasantly. We had a good 
cabin that belonged to Andy 17 


lor, with a comfortable stove, table 
benches, etc., and a wonde 
brary to select reading matter 
from when we had time to read. 

It took us until 5:40 p. n 
September 25, to saw lumber an 
complete the boat. Jack Mel 
and Mike, the cook, left us or 





1 


the morning of the 25th to retu 
with the horses to McCartl 
During all this time Sport busied 


I 
himself with an old wheel barrow 
and various other things 


liver the old prospectors. 
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he White River. 


and playing all the time. It way when we were riding, to keep from swamping. We lined 


playing 
dilapidated wheel barrow our boat at least two-thirds of the time. 


There iS no power on 


him push that olc 


| 

top of the mountain and then chase it back to the bottom earth that could have saved us from swamping had we not done 
were all sitting in the cabin by the fire waiting for lunch so. Not one of our party had ever been on the White before, 
d he was absent. Shortly he came around the trail singing and if we had it would not have helped much as the current 
bust her hide.” changes every spring. When we wanted to make a certain chan- 
nel, or the bank, we had to make a run for it a quarter of a 
\' 10:30 a, m., September 26, we launched our boat, which was — mile, or better, before we got there or we would never make 
Le tl feet six inches at the widest point in the bottom, six jt,,and many times it looked hopeless, and we had to zig-zag 
feet across at the top, 2 inch by 3 inch ribs placed every 22 from side to side all the time. We fought our way down until 

inches apart, double end type, twenty feet long—a very sturdy 


“Here comes the bride—ding 


rer 

yy dark and pushed into a lagoon covered with ice and went ashore. 
or this story would have ended differently. After several attempts to make a place to camp we finally had 
to give up, take our beds and stumble over “nigger heads” for 
We cut brush, 


nd seaworthy cratt 
must have been running at least 12 miles per hour, 
this point. By lining around rapids, sweepers a half mile before we could find dry ground. 

n of the White without thinking we could build up to where we would be dry, but 
any mishap, and Dr. Worley, Sport and I put in several hours was nothing but “nigger heads” and quick sand. Jump up and 
limbing tundra, alders and precipitous hillsides while Con and down on a “nigger head” and the ground would shimmy r 
Kilburn took the boat thru the canyon, lining and wading all twenty feet. We slept about three-fourths of a mile from 
vay. They had made camp below the canyon when we over- river and the current kept up a continual roar, and when the 

dark. We came in to camp literally “dragging banks shelled off it sounded like distant thunder. 
We reached the mouth of the Snag at 5:45 p. m. and made 

treacherous day I have camp. Before we reached the Snag we looked out across tl 
r the (Continued on page 71) 
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rocks we eached the lower Cal 
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our tracks out.” 


oht every inch of 
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Goodbye and good luck. Boarding the steamer Whitehorse homeward bound 
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ment trail which pierces the Snoqualmie Forest Reserve, with 


little town of North Bend on the Snoqualmie River at one OM here the trail follows the contour of the river and 
ninus, and Skykomish, located on the Skykomish River, at mountains, now along the river bed, now a passageway 
other, the trail distance being about 40 miles, with Lak« blasted from the solid wall of a granite cliff, to the crossing 
Snoqualmie lying midway between the two towns, at the head of the middle fork. Here the “cable-way,” a cable stretched 
rs of Taylor River, a tributary of the Middle Fork of the high above the high water level of the river and a basket ar- 
oqualmie. rangement which accommodates two people nicely with their 
Leaving Seattle at sunrise on a beautiful June morning, m packs, affords a crossing of the turbulent vaters at all stages . 
erman friend, whom I shall refer to as “Shorty,” and I, of river level. Our venture being early season for this part 
crove over the wonderful Sunset Highway thru the little town of the mountains, we discovered a well-made hornets’ nest 
ol North Bend, nestled beneath the sturdy old Mount Si at firmly suspended from the cable just as we had arrived mid- 
junction of the three forks of the Snoqualmie, to the de- way of the stream. There we were 50 feet above the boiling 
erted camp of the North Bend Timber Company, where we waters with a buzzing hum of defiance before us. Pulling 
re to begin the twenty-mile pack thru th wilderness. frantically on the propelling cable, with heads ducked bk 
After eliminating everything save the bare necessities for a neath our coats, we reached the opposite shore so quickly tl 
k's outing, when our packs were made up we fairly stag- the hornets evidently did not have time to realize what it was 
red under the load, but with our enthusiasm at the highest all about, for we escaped without a sting and the nest went 
pitch we started up the long trail for a week away from all bounding over the rapids below us. 
the world, save possibly meeting with a forest ranger now and The sign post here read, “Lake Snoqualmie 9.2 Miles”. 
: Needless to say, they would surely be long ones. As the mile 
he trail leads along the deep wooded canyon of the Middle posts seem farther and farther apart one begins to wonder 
rk, now and then crossing little mountain streams, snow-fed how in the world they measure these mountain miles. I have 
i the surrounding peaks, the loftiest of which retain some often wondered if some “long geared” forest ranger in the 
ol their winter snows thruout the year. Near the six-mile prime of life did not step them off, wearing a pair of stilts. 
Post we cross the Pratt River, which has its origin in several We arrive at Nordrum’s Ranch, Martin Nordrum’s home- 
small lakes some 15 miles to the westward, near the divide be- stead, which was taken up by him before this district was made 
tween the middle and south forks of the Snoqualmie. Here, a forest reserve and which he still retains. Mr. Nordrum has 
in a mountain-engulfed little valley, some homesteader of been the forest ranger at the lake for many years, and never 
years ago had built a substantial log house which is still was there a more sincere friend to the fisherman. The latch 
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~y Alfred J. Hager 
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Left.—The author and a few of the rainbows Center.—Lake Snoqualmie in June Right.—Middle fork of Snoqualmie River 


Lake Snoqualmie’s Fighting Rainbows 


LTHO the Cascade Range in West- : ; a are told that thirty or more years ag 
“ern Washington is jewel set with Angling for the sizeable and doughty some hearty pioneer had a large herd 
iads of mountain lakes, to me after rainbows which inhabit one of Wash- of dairy cattle here and packed all of 
sojourns into these beautiful spots, ington’s most beautiful mountain lakes his produce to the town of North Bend, 
n from the ordinary motorist by at that time about 12 miles by trail. Th 
les of weary packing, I have selected the Lake Snoqualmi opening of the Goldmeyer Hot Springs 15 miles farther up 
try as “the land of my dreams”. This mountain jewel of the river in later years, has caused the place to be named the 
irkling water, nestling beneath towering, snow-clad peaks, “Half-Way House” and is referred to as such by all forest 
near the main divide of the Cascades at an elevation of service maps, being half way between North Bend and the hot 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 feet. It is reached only by the govern- springs. 


tanding and used by campers and forest rangers. An old _ string is always out at the Nordrum cabin and anyone is wel- 

1 . = . . . . . 2 ° - . 
rchard holds its own amidst the waist-high native grass and come, with a woodshed full of dry wood and every convenience 
‘es lorth its fruit in season to those who linger there. We one could ask for in this mountain setting. 
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It was mid-afternoon and if we were to make the lake before 
lar traveling, altho those packs must surely have 
ncreased in weight in some mysterious manner since we left 
the car. The trail here follows along Taylor River thru dense 

ests of fir and cedar, with only a glimpse now and then of a 
lofty peak covered with snow and ice with a silver waterfall 
ring into the canyon below. We reach Big Creek, a roar- 


ill BES 


rk we must be 


, mountain stream swollen by the melting snows which can 
be heard for nearly a mile before it is reached, and pick our 
1y across on fallen trees. Now the real test begins, and altho 


only 3 miles (by the mile posts) to the lake, every mile 


ms like three in itself. 


( NWARD we plod past Nordrum Falls, where Taylor River 
plunges over a sheer wall of rock into the lower canyon, 
hich none of the finny tribe are ever found. However, 

the falls native mountain trout are plentiful but seldom 

h a size of more than 9 or 10 inches. Having only the fight- 





ike rainbow in mind, we struggle up switch-back after 
i-back as the trail gains an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet 
last 2 miles to the lake. The forests are getting smaller 

fed, wind-swept trees that show the scars of countless 

r storms. Over a gran boulder slide with a waterfall 

t its b r, at last we see an opening in the mountains 
re the stream dashes forth as if angry at being pent up in 
unquil waters of the lake and now leaps from cliff to cliff 

ed in silver mist as it plunges downward. 

| last switch-back is before us, and aiter taking the last 
wing spell’ we make the ridge “on high.’ I have 
often marveled at being able to p! e ahead on that last quart 


mile at such an uncanny speed when a mile farther down 
the trail one sometimes feels he cannot go another foot. 
On top finally there before us lay a deep blue mile expans« 


of water nestled beneath snow-clad mountains with the last 
rays of the setting sun skirting the opposite shore. 


How good that old cabin looked with its two bunks in the 
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“Shorty” at Nordrum’s Ranch 


corner and rusty old stove propped up on tin cans and rocks, 
but nevertheless a utensil of mighty worth as we were to find 
later during our stay when we encountered a regular winter 
snow storm. 

Any fellow woodsman knows what a feeling of relief it is to 
get off that heavy pack board after 20 miles of struggling under 
a load which when once off your back you can hardly lift. 

A handful of raisins and we are off; we must have fish for 
supper. What a pleasure it is, after the hard grind of packing. 
to get the old rod together, select a favorite fly and make your 
way to a likely-looking spot where you can see the flash ot 
tail and fin as a mighty rainbow breaks water for the un- 
suspecting fly. 

We both took a position on a projecting boulder where 
water dropped off deep and in the shadow of evening could 
keep well out of sight. Shorty dropped his fly lightly near an 
old drift wood jam near the outlet, and on the second cast 
there was a flash, the water boiled with action, then straig! 
in the air came the form of a beautiful rainbow as he tried 
in vain to throw the hook. This way and that he raced, churn- 
ing the water with his wide tail, until at last, exhausted, he 
could be led slowly toward us where I succeeded in getting 
him into the landing net. Our first fish, and one which to be 
proud of, too, as he measured just 15 inches, and every inch 
a fighter. In a short time we had several more, all smaller 
than this one but just right for the frying pan. 

Those of you who are partial to these strenuous trips 
the really great outdoors away from the beaten path, k: 
what joy comes to the inner man when he sits down to a meal 
of trout, browned to a turn. 


= the 


EK ARLY to bed that night, no campfire festivities needed to 

make it a perfect day after the 20-mile pack. Numerous 

rats and mice sensed our arrival and ventured forth to 11- 

spect our supply of food stuff. One more curious than the 

proceeded to use my face for a race course, which, tho not 
(Continued on page 69) 


rest 
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OURS THE wooded sections of the United States, particularly 

in the West and South, there is an interesting and prof- 
itable form of recreation often overlooked by the outdoor fan. 
Like the pioneers, the great outdoors enthusiasts may pit their 
woodcraft, their skill, against the forces of nature and, if they 
are resourceful, “live off the country” and make their enterprise 
pay them dividends in hard government currency as well as in 
clean, healthful sport. 

One of the most alluring of these possibilities is hunting 
bee trees. This does not mean that the novice can strike off 
into the timber with the assertion that he is going to find him- 
self a bee and come back triumphantly bearing a washtub full 
of golden honey. But if the amateur will go into a bee country 
and follow certain simple rules, be patient and persevering, he 
will probably procure something for his winter’s biscuits and 
pancakes, and after he gets onto the knack of the thing, he 
will, in a season or so, become a creditable bee hunter, war- 
ranted in taking along several of his friends to carry home the 
spoils. In a game of poker, in prospecting or in deer hunting, 
there is a large element of luck, and the greenest tenderfoot may 
bring home the bacon where professionals fail; but he doesn't 
stand one chance in a million when it comes to hunting bees. 

Since before Daniel Boone’s time the source of the backwoods- 
man’s sweets has been wild honey, and it is credited with having 
a high medicinal value. It was the castor oil of the pioneer 
children and famed among grownups as a banisher of bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia and insomnia. It made palatable the buck- 
wheat cakes when there was real buck in them, sweetened cof- 
fee when sugar was unobtainable, and provided candy for the 
youngsters where other sweetmeats were unknown. ‘There are 
even historical instances of very potent brew having been con- 
cocted from the stuff. Wild honey taken from natural storage 
in a well seasoned tree is not to be confused with the insipid, 
pale product from domesticated bees which anyone may obtain 
from his corner grocer. There is as much difference to the 
initiated in tame and wild honey as there is in rain water and 
a sparkling woods spring, or in a paper flower and a delicate 
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The exciting moment when the bee hunter discovers the cache in a fire-scarred tree 


mountain violet. Wild honey has color, aroma and flavor re- 
fined to the nth degree. 


l * THE Pacific Northwest the favorite wild honey is that 
made from fire flower. As the lumbermen cut away the 
virgin forest, fire follows the axmen to complete the devastation. 
But as soon as the ashes have cooled, the fire flower rears its 
varicolored screen to hide from man his own ruthlessness. From 
its gorgeous blossoms the bee obtains a harvest of honey for 
storage in hollow stump, tree or log, there to await the ax and 
pails of the enterprising hunter. 

Bees will be bees, and, bee-hunters declare, there is no way 
of distinguishing between the domestic bee and the wild one. 
The tame bee may change to a wild one, when it swarms and 
leaves the domestic apiary, or a wild swarm may be taken home 
and domesticated. The writer knows of an instance where a 
rancher lost his single hive of bees when, in an unguarded 
moment, they swarmed and left for parts unknown. The ranch- 
er simply went out and located a bee tree. He felled the tree, 
captured the queen bee, and brought the swarm home in his 
B. V. D.’s. The adopted swarm took up the old one’s quarters 
and proved to be more prolific a producer of honey than its 
predecessor. And the new bees showed no more disposition to 
sting their owner than had the tame ones. 

In the summertime, when flowers are in fullest bloom, is the 
time to locate your bee trees. At this time the bees are more 
active and easier to trace to their caches. But during the sum- 
mer a sufficient quantity of honey is not harvested to warrant 
robbing the cache. The hunter will locate as many trees as 
possible during the flowering season, then in the fall conduct his 
harvesting operations. If he is situated in a region where he 
wishes to work season after season, he will cut down his bee 
trees early in September, or probably in the latter part of Au 
gust, so the bees will have an opportunity to create another 
cache before winter and reproduce the swarm. If he wishes 
to make a large season’s haul, he will delay the harvest until 
the last of September or early October. At this late time he 








asphyxiate the 
swarm. This pro- 
cedure not as in 
human as it appears. 
live only one 
season, and their 
young hatch out the 
following spring and 
take their work. 
Whether or not a 
swarm has time to 
a winter store 
y; which 
means only cells and 
food for the young 


reproduce, they 


will 
iS 


Bees 


up 


create 


ot hone\ 


when cold weath- 
ives. The odds 
ut even that 
storms or pred- 
animals 
will destroy 
anyway. 
bee hunter 
ut with a 
syrup 
smoke gun 
aX. He 
open field, 
glade in 
for his initial operations. 
und or on some tree, and retires several paces. 


s within an 


or 


cache 


or 


Se- 
tS an 
fic Wry 
2v He places the syrup on the 
[f there art 
area of a mile, he has not long to wait. A scout 
from the swarm will discover the bait, load up his chassis, and 
depart. In a few minutes he will return with another bee. The 
two will fill up their tanks, and without stopping to test their 
or put water in their radiators, fly home, each returning 
tly with another worker. Soon a stream of carrier bees 
veloped. 


oods, 


hee 
rOMp 
has 


‘| 


tor se 


di 
YHE first few bees at the bait are wary. Having loaded up, 
they circle about with seemingly purposeless waste of energy 
veral moments before darting homeward. This maneuver 
is intended to confuse their enemies. After a regular carrier 
line has been established, the bees will be seen to head for a cer- 
tain point in the woods. There will be a snag, a leaning tree or 
other mark to establish the point in the mind of the stalker. 
Then the hunter picks up his can of bait and moves off at 
right angles a hundred yards or so. The new set is made as 
hefore, but the bees find it quicker. Again the hunter studies 
the line of flight and checks it against his previous observation. 
Having the homing of the bees, he again 


determined course 


Typical bee tree country, with 
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of the bees. 


hollow stump. Aga 
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an abundance of wild flowers 


in the swarm 


may 


removes his bait at 
right angles to the 
line of flight and 
makes another set. 
He is now able to 
establish by simple 
triangulation the ap- 
proximate  locati 
of the home hive 
Then he begins moy- 
ing by short stages 
in the direction t! 
bees have | take: 
checking the line 
flight for any devia 
tion such as might | 
caused by a valk 
or dense stand 
timber. In ope 
country the dir 
tion of the flight 
usually straight, but 
where there = are 
woods conditions 
may cause the lh: 
to pursue a serpe 
tine course. 

A few rods at 
time, the hunter 
proaches the ca 


It may be in a windfall or on the ground or 11 
be 


high up in a dead 


tree where an obliging woodpecker has cut a doorway int 
hollow core. Altho usually choosing a dead tree, bees have be 


known to make bountiful caches in growing timber. 


The hiv 


may be in a fir, cedar or maple log, or in any kind of stump o1 


tree, 


and rain offers the best bet for the hunter. 
likely to be the cache, if discovered in the line of the bees’ 
flight, and it is most conspicuous, standing out stark and ghost! 
against a background of live woods. 

Presently the hunter, following up the line of the bees’ flight, 
will find the course broken. The bees have reached the vicinit 


ot 


their flights will be erratic. 


A gnarled maple, killed by fire and bleached by the 


Such a tree is m 


their cache and, if they have become suspicious of the hunter, 
The hunter must then retire a few 


rods and watch the bait from different points of the compass 
Patience will reward him by showing the exact spot on a near) 


tree, stump or log to which the quarry flies. 


Closer scruti! 


will reveal a knothole or crack in and out of which a continuous 


stream of bees is passing. 


an exciting moment. 


The cache of liquid gold is uncovered 


He has discovered the cache. It 


Within is stored a barrel or a bucket 


(Continued on 


page 
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“Sign Talk’ 


by El Comancho 








Politics and Early Politicians 


rWN\VO things in every day American 
[ life today “get the goat’ of the aver- 

age long-suffering citizen, One of 
these is his income tax, if he is unfortunate 
enough to have one, and the other is cast- 
vote. 

{ understand they 
but I have never tried to do so, 
lon’'t want to, either, if voting in a king- 
dom is any more of a gesture than it is 
in a glorious republic like the U. S. A. 

Without going into painful details con- 
cerning today’s methods of putting over 
state of mind—as to one’s for or 
against-ness regarding any particular thing 
requiring the beloved majority rule to set- 
tle—I’d like to put on record the fact that 
old-time politics in the old plains country, 
where white men were few, was not, so to 
speak, a ponderous or in any way weighty 
proposition. In fact, if a man in the old 
days wanted to run as candidate for this, 
that or the other office within the gift of 
the election judges, he got up in meeting 
and said so—just like that ! 

In the days that were we had a printed 
list, usually known as the “Straight Re- 
publican Ticket,” that everyone was sup- 
posed to look over casually as a matter of 
form and dump into a box in plain sight of 
ybody. That was the mechanics of 
voting. Then there was another list like it, 

ly the names were different. These were 
most always men one didn’t like and 
couldn’t see any good in from any point 
of view, and you wondered why they were 
not just naturally eliminated by nature as 
unfit and undesirable. One never knew 
just why he didn’t like these people; he 
just knew he didn’t. Years afterward the 
reason dawned—it was because they were 
Democrats. 

That was reason enough in the old days, 
for a Republican hated everything that was 
not Republican, and a Democrat was just 

bad, only the other way around. And 

in-betweens, like Populists, Prohibition- 
ists and other faddists of all kinds were 
y beneath contempt, while a “middle 
of the road” man had no friends anywhere; 
he was splitting hairs and trying to carry 
water on both shoulders, and was _ sus- 
pect 7 of being ready to sell his vote to 
he highest bidder any time things got hot 
ar * votes were in demand. 


i! y his 
vote in England, too, 
and [| 


S 
1 
1 


ones 





ever 


T HERE was no check on voting in any 
- way that I remember. One simply 
went to the polls and voted, and later on 
in the same day if somebody talked to 
the voter and changed his mind, why, he 
just went to the polls—any old polls— 
1 voted some more, and this time for 
ther fellow. That was fair enough, 
Wasn't it? It was fifty-fifty, so the man 
voted for both sides had a bully good 
time and his vote really didn’t count for 
‘ither side, so what was the difference? 
Of course, if he voted twice for the same 
man it did make a little difference, usually, 
tho any man popular enough to be voted 
twice by the same voter on the same 





for 


ay was popular enough to win anyhow. 


So, after all was said and done, why split 
hairs over a little thing like that? 
Lots of men voted two or three times 


the same day, and if the issue was hot and 
liable to be at all close, why, good politi- 
cal jockeys had horses and wagons busy 
all day long, hauling gangs of voters 
around from one voting place to another 
and fixing it so they voted every time they 
came to any place where they could drop 
a ballot. And if the line was long enough 
the whole gang went back to the far end 
and, by following their leader, they got to 
vote again. Besides, it was possible to 
vote two or three folded ballots at once, 
so sometimes they did that, too, thus 
bringing their candidate’s batting average 
up quite a bit. 

Of course, 


this was illegal, and every- 


body knew it. Shooting prairie chickens 
before the first of August was illegal, too, 
but everybody shot them just the same. 


Prairie chickens 
eat aS soon as 


were perfectly good to 
they were big enough to 
fly, which was usually right after the 
Fourth of July, so why wait until the first 
of August and miss all those good fryers 
all that time, just because a fool law, made 
by someone who didn’t know a darn thing 
about chickens, said you should let ’em 
alone? “Nothing doing! No, sir; law, or 
no law, when a chicken is big enough to 
eat he’s big enough to shoot”—and we all 
went and did so. 

Same way with votes. If you could vote 
once it was legal and perfectly O. K., but 
it didn’t get you any place, especially if the 
Democratic candidate (or whichever one 
it was) went in for buying all the votes 
he could get for anywhere from four-bits 
apiece up, and repeating the same several 
times, besides buying free lunch, and free 
beer, and free cigars. Why, the only 
way to beat him to it was to do as he did, 
only do it first—and keep doing it oftener 
and longer! And a good many old-time 
elections were won just that way, at that. 


— rapid-fire voter who couldn't 
rs see the law, and was a fast worker, 
could, by working impartially for all can- 
didates alike, make anywhere up to several 
hundred dollars on election day, besides 
getting all he could eat, drink and smoke, 
and finish with his pockets stuffed full of 
cigars to begin the next day with—and 
get away with it. He might have to work 
in two or three towns to do it, but that was 
all right: he was making enough to do a 
little extra work for, wasn’t he? 

If he could herd together a gang of 
foreigners who couldn’t read or write or 
speak English, but who-would do as he 
told them to for drinks, cigars, eats and 
two-bits apiece, and make them vote in 
enough places before they all got too drunk, 
why, he could make quite a little stake by 
charging six-bits or a dollar apiece to the 
political candidates they voted for, and col- 
lecting the money before they voted—see? 
Easy enough, wasn’t it? It was; and it’s 
one of the reasons why we vote by auto- 
matic machinery today, just as shooting 








reasons 


July chickens then is one of the 
why we have no August chickens to shoot 
nowadays. 

You see, we did things differently in the 
old days, but we had a lot of fun doing 
then what I am afraid the present genera- 
tion has to do without, just as it does 
without July or August prairie chickens 
or, for that matter, chickens belonging to 
any other month—same as doing without 
buffalo meat the year round. Today's cit- 
izen does that, too, tho we would no doubt 
have thought that our good American 
rights were being trampled on if we could 
not have had our fresh buffalo meat in 


season and dried buffalo meat out sea- 
son. 

In those days, America was a free coun- 
try. Now: adays we say it is, and most of 
us believe it, but the old-timers who lived 


back in the early West know we are only 
fooling ourselves, for we lived thru the 
time when it was a free country 
foolin’. 


Ww FE VOTED twenty times a day—if 
we felt like it. We shot chickens, or 


buffalo—it didn’t make any difference what 
—when and where and as many of ’ 
we wanted to. And we 


stood on our own 


two legs and howled like a wolf if our 
inclination turned in that direction, and 
didn’t ask anybody whether we could or 
not. We took a drink—or a dozen of ‘em 


—when and where and however we chose, 
and it was nobody’s business but our own. 


So what do you mean—‘“free country”— 
this day and age? Free? Shucks! 


That was our point of view, so we old- 
timers find it hard to adjust a s to 
this idea of somebody else telling us wher: 
to head in, when to shoot and how ake 
and having to stand up in a little curtaine d 
place and pull a dinky handle once when 
we want to vote. No fun in that, so 
what’s the use? 

The old-time professional politician was 
an astute gent. He worked hand and fist 
with his political enemy, so they both got a 
whack at the public trough; and once they 


got their nose into it re soon followed 
with both fore feet, and a little later they 


got all four in and stood lengthwise of 
the whole works—and you know yourself 
how hard it is to get a hog out of a feed 
trough once he gets in with all four fe 

Most of the old-timers were good age - 
men, who understood the psychology 1 
the value of brass bands and ballahoo w h en 
it comes to swinging crowds. 

Politics in the old days was a business 
just as it is now, only it was handled dif- 
have denatured 


ferently. Nowadays they 

it; taken all the pep out and serve it to 
the voters thru the newspapers in a high- 
brow way. In those days an editor was 
somebody in the world, for he said right 
out in print just what he thought. He 
didn’t hesitate for a minute to tell the vot- 


ers just what kind of a double-dyed, horns- 
woggling, rip-roaring, green-eyed, bug- 
eating son of a horse thief’s uncle’s grand- 


mother this Jim Bilger, the opposition’s 
candidate, was, and don't you forget it! 
“Didn’t he serve a year and a day in the 


where he came 
and wasn’t his 


pen back east some place 
from before he lived west, 
real name back there Bill Jones and not 
Jim Bilger? You bet! And he served 
that time for stealing a pig from Widow 
Smith, who had nineteen children all under 
twelve—wait a minute !—all under nineteen 
years old to support out of her pitiful 
earnings as a scrub-woman. That’s the 
kind of a man this damnable gang known 
as the opposition is trying to foist on the 
law-abiding citizens of this great domain.” 
(This was about in line with the razzing 
that fell to the lot of a candidate for dog 
70) 


(Continued on page 
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Combining in a Single Magazine 
Two of the Leading Outdoor Publications~ 
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FFECTIVE WITH the next issue, Outdoor Life 

and Outdoor Recreation will be combined 
in a single publication under the title OUTDOOR LIFE 
AND RECREATION. The new magazine will be uniform- 
ly larger than either of the two periodicals which are 
being merged and no expense, no effort will be spared 
to make it second to none in popularity, in value to 
sportsmen and in devotion to sound 


UTDOORJRECREATIO 


angler—in fact, to each individual preference within 

the immense fraternity of American outdoorsmen. 
More than ever the new magazine will be a national 
institution, supported by a patronage of readers well 
distributed from coast to coast and from Canada to 
Mexico. It will consequently be the intention of the 
editor to include in his outline of editorial contents 
for the coming year as much material 
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measures of national conservation. 


net 


as possible with regard to every sec- 


The price of OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION will be 25 cents per 
copy, $2.50 per year by subscription, 
the lowest price at which any outdoor 
magazine of similar size and calibre 
may be obtained. 


HE OUTSTANDING features 

of both magazines which for 
thirty years have been of greatest in- 
terest to the sporting public will be 
preserved in OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION under the general man- 
agement of John A. McGuire and un- 
der’ the individual supervision of the 
most respected authorities in each 
field. The Angling Department will 


NOTICE 


to Subscribers 


Any subscriber to Outdoor 
Life or to Outdoor Recrea- 
tion will receive the new 
magazine for the full bal- 
ance of his subscription re- 
maining to him. Any sub- 
scriber to BOTH magazines 
will find one subscription 
handled as an extension of 
the other, so that if five 
months remain of each 
subscription he will receive 
the new publication for the 
next ten months. 

Any subscriber who re- 
ceives TWO copies of the 
next issue is requested to 
call that fact to our atten- 
tion, sending us the ad- 
dress label from each mag- 
azine if possible or at least 
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tion of the country in which our read- 
ers are interested. 


A Fearless Battle for 
More Fish and Gam 


PEAKING WITH the authority 

of greater prestige and doubled 
circulation, dedicating to its fight the 
combined resources of two _ great 
magazines, OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION throws down its gaunt- 
let before the strongholds of commer- 
cial pollution, indiscriminate drainage 
and the grabbing of national parks 
for private profit. The new magazine 
offers whole-hearted co-operation to 
those individuals and organizations 
which are fighting an up-hill battle 
for the preservation of our fish and 


be handled by Sheridan R. Jones, loy- 
ally assisted by O. W. Smith, whose 
regular articles on trout-fishing will in 


giving the 
under 


exact 
which 
has been received. 


game and for the restoration of such 
good hunting and good fishing as has 
become an accomplished fact in 
several states. Although regarding 


address 


each copy 
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themselves be ‘‘worth the price of ad- ce 
mission.’’ The Gun and Ammunition 
Department will continue to be the strongest feature 
of its kind among the sporting publications, under 
the direction of Charles Askins and C. G. Williams. 
The new magazine proposes to maintain its po- 
sition as ‘‘The National Authority on Autocamping”’ 
and the department to be conducted by Claude P. 
Fordyce will have a unique practical value for auto 
campers. Among the many other regular features will 
be a ‘‘Where-to-Go”’ Service for our readers, as part of 
a definite policy to make OUTDOOR LIFE AND REC- 
REATION the most helpful magazine a sportsman 
could wish to read. 


O A FAR greater extent than has ever been possi- 

ble in either of the magazines from which OUT- 
DOOR LIFE AND RECREATION has been formed, the 
increased size of the new publication will permit a 
wide variety of editorial contents. Interesting as any 
article on hunting may be to any hunter, it is certain 
that the big game enthusiast, the upland bird specialist 
and the wild fowl shooter each has a special leaning 
toward his favorite hobby and toward stories and arti- 
cles dealing with that sport. The larger magazine will 
afford a greatly increased opportunity to include in 
every issue material of particular interest to the short 
rod and bass fisherman, to the long rod and trout 
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further protection by closed seasons 
and by reduced catch and bag limits as essential at the 
present time in many sections, OUTDOOR LIFE AND 
RECREATION considers such legislation a temporary 
expedient and demands that far greater activity be dis- 
played in such constructive conservation as is evidenced 
by hatcheries, game farms and refuges. 


Your Subscription Will Prove 
That You Are With Us 


N THE BUILDING of a bigger, more valuable and 
more enjoyable book for sportsmen, as well as in our 
stand for better fishing and better hunting, our success 
will be in direct proportion to the support accorded us 
by the sporting public. If you are with us, if you want 
to say ‘‘Count on me,” there is one very practical and 
helpful way of demonstrating your loyalty. The cou- 
pon on the next page offers you an opportunity, until 
August 15th, of subscribing for the new magazine at a 
greatly reduced advance price. On a _ three-years 
subscription, for instance, you will save half the 
amount it would cost you to purchase the new magazine 
in single copies for that period. Even if you are now a 
subscriber to Outdoor Life or Outdoor Recreation of 
to both, you are invited to take advantage of the tem- 
porary price and order your subscription extended for 
whatever period you select. With thirty years of suc- 
cessful publishing behind both magazines, the new com- 
bination pledges you a greater magazine than ever before. 
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(This Advertisement Will Not Appear Again) 
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OR MANY years it has been the custom among the outdoor 
magazines, as evidence of sportsmanship, to give their readers 
fair warning of an increase in subscription rates and to accept 
orders at the old prices for a brief period before the new rates be- 
come effective. Now that Outdoor Life and Outdoor Recreation 
are being combined, beginning with the next issue, the readers of 
Outdoor Life are afforded an opportunity of subscribing at the 
former Outdoor Life prices before the new rate of $2.50 a year 
becomes effective. These former prices are: 


} ror | year? & Fill rgd veal 
Naturally the same privilege is being extended to Outdoor Recrea- 
tion readers who wish to subscribe for the new magazine in advance 
of its publication on August 15th. When two great magazines pool 
their resources to issue an even greater publication, no sportsman 
can doubt that the new magazine will be more valuable in its arti- 
cles, more entertaining in its stories and more courageous in its 
conservational policy. Outdoor Life and Recreation pledges 
unfaltering support to the replenishment of our national supply 
of fish and game and in turn asks you, right now, for your support 


You won’t want to miss a copy of this great magazine 


Now Is the Time to Subscribe 


th. 


HOW TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER 
Your remittance of $2.00 for one year, $3.00 
for two years or $4.50 for three years must, 
be mailed not later than August 15th. 

If you are already a subscriber to Outdoor 
Life or to Outdoor Recreation or to both, 
just make a note of that fact on the white 
margin below the coupon. Your order will 
then be handled as an extension, beginning 
at the end of your present subscription. 
The date at the end of the line above your 
name on the wrapper in whichyour October 
copy will reach you will indicate the new 
expiration date of your subscription. 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION 
404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois 
or 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $ for a . 

year subscription. 


Name 
Street 


City. 


State 
























The Brook ‘Trout 


QO. W. Smith 


y! RHAPS it will not be uninteresting 
| to our readers to once again glimpse a 

subject of which the true angler never 
tires. Obviously we can not into the 
matter exhaustively ; that would require too 
much time and space, tho we may touch 
some of the high spots of the very inter 


LO 


esting story. 

Poday every one knows the eastern brook 
Salvelinus fontinalis, for tho not 
found in the West, thru the ac- 
of fish culturists and fish commis- 
sions, the wonder of spring brooks has 
been planted widely. Today the angler may 


trout, 
originally 


tivities 


take one of the fish almost anywhere, even 
rainbow and brown have come to be 


als the 





Three nice 


ound in all brook trout streams. Origin- 
lly the fish were quite circumscribed in 
territory, tho very plentiful where found, 


even a small creek affording large catches 
and large fish. One is continually surprised 
at the good brook trout fishing afforded 
bv a small creeklet, time and again taking 
2-pounders from water so shallow that he 
vonders how the fish ever managed to turn 
around. So long as the water is pure and 
of low enough temperature, the brook 
trout will do well, for he can not abide 
dirt or warm water; either is certain death. 
His very name, Salvelinus  fontinalts, 
dwelling in springs,” is a good index of 
his character and predilections. 

Yet he is not a trout. The broak trout 
does not belong to the salmon family 
ightly, being a char instead of a trout. In 


England he is never spoken of as a trout, 
always as a char, while trout refers to the 
fish we know as brown trout, a true salmon, 
closely connected with the Atlantic salmon. 
The eastern brook trout, or as we should 
say, char, belongs to another category, is 
somewhat distantly related to the lake 


trout, Cristivomer namaycush, the macki 





The first of a series of papers by the 

angling editor, concerning the history, 

description and distribution of the 
eastern brook trout, or char 


naw trout of song and story, which is it- 
self a coarse char. Do not know whether 
the reader will stand for the assertion, but 
the brook trout is a finer, more “aristo- 
cratic” fish than the brown or rainbow, 
tho I am free to confess that I had rather 
fish for the latter with flies than the 
former. The char is popularly supposed 
to be devoid of scales; they are nearly 





“brooks” 
he 


flesh 
Eve ryone 
he brown and rainbow is possessed 
of quite prominent scales; indeed I have 


microscopic, deeply imbedded in t 
to be practically invisible. 
t} 


knows t 


SO 


das 


actually “scaled” a large rainbow before 
frying. The skin of the brook trout is 
possessed of a peculiarly velvety feel, in- 
describable but highly characteristic. So 
smooth and slippery are they that a mus- 
cular fish will squirm out of the fisher- 
man’s hands unless he have an unusual grip, 
in which the char is somewhat like the eel. 
| fish in fresh 

with the char 
1 


there is no 
can compare 


YERHAPS 


water that 


or sheer beauty, especially at breeding 
time when the males fairly flame with 
color. Many a writer has undertaken the 


description of a char and all have failed 
miserably as I see it, and' I am not going 
add another failure to the long list. 
From the vermiculated “worm-tracked” 
back, to white belly, ornamented by color- 
ful fins, the fish is a riot of colors. The 
spots along its sides, brilliant red, some- 
times ocellated with blue, alone distin- 
guish the fish. The white belly of the male 


to 


—_— 


at spawning time assumes a rich orang: 
gold impossible to reproduce. There is 
a phrase which I think describes the fish, 
“the glow of the trout,” for a fresh speci 
men certainly seems to glow and flame with 
color, beauty and life. Salmon trout, tru 
trouts—rainbow, brown, etc.—always hay: 
spotted backs, never the little curlicues, 
with the larger scales and different rows 
of teeth, no angler can confuse the char 
with other so-called trouts. 

The char an ancient fish, reaching 
well back in geologic time as well as re- 
corded history. Whether or not the 
mon or the char were the primal form | 
will leave the geologists to determine, but 
as we delve in ancient angling literature 
we continually stumble upon references 
the latter, and always we find them the ob- 
ject of praise, being accorded highest place. 
The history of fly-fishing and the history 
of trout and char are inextricably com- 
mingled. It is the char that gave birth 
to fly-fishing, some authorities suppose, 
but be that as it may, to my way of think- 
ing the fish is more easily taken on cou 
terfeit presentments than is the rainbow, 
its method of taking the feathers bei 
more certain, less flirtatious. 


is 


The colors of char vary according 


ithe water inhabited and condition of f 


Brook trout from a marshy, dark-watered, 
dark-soiled creek will always show deeper 
coloration than fish from white water 
where sandy open bottom is the rule. Again 
you will find specimens without red spot 
living side by side with fish brilliantly s 
decorated. Why? The coloration we ar 
told is due to the action of the nerve 01 
the eye upon the color glands, but be t! 
as it may, it is the surroundings, the e1 
ronment which is the determining fact 
not, as some anglers persist in thinkt 
that the change of color is voluntary a! 
subject at all times to the whim or will 
the fish, a sort of chameleonic power. Son 
streams are noted for their dark colored 
char, while others are equally famous 
light colored fish. I have in mind a cert 
river, rapid and flowing over light r 
and bright sand, a beautiful, clear wat 
stream, from which the trout are always 
rather elongated, “clipper-built,” and 
usually light in color. Do not think tor 
a moment they are not beautiful, for t! 
are, and active as becomes such clipper- 
built fish. Emptying into this river 1s 4 
creek, a sluggish, bog-creek, making its 
way thru a level marshland, never hurr 
ing, often hesitating in deep, silent pools 
I need not tell the reader acquainted with 
char that fish from the stream are short, 
stodgy built, and dark colored almost to th 
point of blackness. One could easily imag- 
ine the latter fish belonging to a separate 
zenus from the former. 
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A New Thrill 


millions may now enjoy 


OU’ ve ridden 60 miles an 
hour in an automobile. 


i've listened to radio con- 
certs 1,000 milesaway. You've read about 
ireless photographs and television. Now, 
s a thrill that’s different from any 
you've ever known before. 
\ movies—of people you 

know, Children you love, places you go 
w easy to make and show right on 

ir own silver screen. 


Movies—treal 


Home movie making — simplified 


tman Scientists have made Home 
vies as easy to take as the simplest 
shots. 
ju sight your camera either from waist 
ight or eye level. As you press a button, 
itter whirls inside, and the film slides 
itly behind the ever-focused lens. In- 
tly every action within the scene be- 
‘you, every changing sequence of light 
hadow, every expression of individu- 
‘ity, is registered for all time on your film. 
(hen, no troublesome developing. ‘‘You 
press the button—we do the rest.’’ We 


finich 


‘nish your films at no extra cost, and re- 










Today Home Movies with Cine-Kodak are as 
easy to make as the simplest snapshots 


turn them to you. And you are ready to 
make romance, sports and 
humor live again on your screen. Crisp 
and clear the scene flashes itself in swift 
light and shade upon your silver screen. 


adventure, 


The amateur actors re-act their parts. 
**Your own movies!’’ It is all as easy as 
that. 


For the day of the new sport, the new 
art, the new opportunity for self-expression, 





Just sight the camera either from waist height or eye level 


Cine-Kodak 


The Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


is here. Ciné-Kodak embodies 
Eastman’s forty years’ expert 
ence in devising easy picture 
making methods for the amateur. Un 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s. Price $7.50 per reel. You may 
also rent full length films of famous stat 
from the nearest Kodascope library. 

A complete outfit, Ciné Kodak, Koda 
scope Projector and Screen, may be had fot 
as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 
5 Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateu 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety film 
in the yellow box. See your Kodak d 


pre gram 


ea] 
7 +A 
Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. OD-1, Rochester, N. Y 
° 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, rh¢ 
let telling me how I can easily make my own 1 


Name 


tddr: 

























































































































































































Loved by 


brook trout 


Agee there is remarkable difference 
[ in the color of flesh, some char being 
white-fleshed, others tinted slightly, while 
still others are a deep pink or salmon- 


vellow. To some anglers the dark fleshed 
fish are “salmon trout,” and better eating, 
tho that is all a matter of imagination. 


Two things apparently determine the color 
of the flesh—food and physical condition. 
A diet composed largely of insects will 
give a different tinted flesh from that pro- 
duced by flesh food. You may expect the 
flesh of an aged trout, feeding largely upon 
minnows, to show a more pronounced tint 
than those living largely upon flies. Some 
ichthyologists have gone so far as to say 
that a deep colored flesh means a trout a 
bit below par physically, not to say dis- 
eased, tho I doubt the theory. Anyway, 
your mind of any notion that a 
colored fleshed fish is more tasty or 

salmon. The char never was and 
can be a salmon, strictly speaking. 
Another much mooted question is how 


disabuse 
cle ( p 
more a 


never 


large a char, or brook trout, will grow. 
There is a well grounded belief 1n some 
quarters that a true brook trout never 


weirs 


rhs over a possible pound. It is 
less to try 


use- 
and convince some people to 
the contrary and I have given up trying. 


One correspondent writes: “No brook 
trout ever weighed more than 16 ounces 
and you can not convince me to the con- 
trary.’ Matters not to the gentleman that 


speckled trout, true fontanalis, have been 
taken up to 12 pounds, and certified to by 
scientists. One is always reminded of that 
story of Agassiz, who did not believe char 
ever grew overly large, that too in spite of 
the fact that a close friend, a United States 
Senator, insisted to the contrary. One day 
the senator sent the scientist an 8-pound 
brook trout from Maine where the former 
was recreating. The response of Agassiz 
was a telegram, “The science of a life- 
time kicked to death by a fact.” 

While it is true that comparatively few 
overly large brook trout are captured, fish 
of 6 and 8 pounds are not rare. Maine has 
long been famous for its big char, as has 
also the Nipigon River. Most anglers must 


30 








be content with fish of 2 or 3 pounds, tho 
there is always a chance of going a bit 
better, even on small streams. The place 
to look for overgrown specimens is in 
much fished streams, with proper amount 
of water and food. Always the big char 
is more or less addicted to cannibalism, and 
when one is removed from a pool the 
angler has done all lesser fish a real service. 










CAN well remember a trick of my early 
fishing days of which I am altogether 
ashamed now, tho I realize that I did lesser 
char a service by my act. I was spending 
my vacation on a certain char brook and 
had had very good sport indeed, but one 
deep pool, choked with snags, had failed to 
surrender even a fingerling. My suspicions 
were aroused. I was reasonably sure some 
monster had preempted the pool and driven 
out all small fish. Of course he was shy; 
a bottom feeder; a minnow eater. Tho 
I haunted the pool early and late, fair 
weather and foul, not even an intimation of 
a char did I discover. One rainy eve- 
ning, returning campward, I paused by the 
pool and dropped in a worm-baited hook. 
Down it went, deep down, between two 
logs. It was taken tho I did not realize 
it. When I attempted to draw in the bait 
I discovered I had something. It was all 
over in an instant. The fish broke away, 
of course, carrying hook and snell. I 
saw red. Taking a bit of strong line, such 
as I had been wont to set for catfish, from 
my pocket, I attached a heavy hook and 
sinker. Then, cutting up a small trout, | 
wired on a generous portion and let all 
sink down between two logs, tying a large 
loop or skein of line in such a manner 
that a struggling fish would secure plenty 
of slack. Then I retired to our tent. No, 
I did not say anything to my partner about 
what I had done. 

Next morning a terrific midsummer 
thunderstorm was wracking the skies at 
dawn, and I was up and away, fearful lest 
someone had found my set-hook. I will 
never forget that morning—dark, tumultu- 
ous. When I saw the line setting straight 
away under the log I experienced a thrill. 
Yes, I had him hard and fast. He had 
swallowed the bait, hook and all. I pulled 
him out, a monster char that went better 


Beside 2 brook trout 


stream in Oregon 
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than 3 pounds. I have always been a bit 
ashamed of the trick, for, while in those 
days set-hooks were not illegal, still jt 
was not sportsmanlike. But the day aiter 
I had the pleasure of taking three fairish 
fish from the pool, proving that with the 
monster gone, other char were glad tp 
make use of the good pool. I am not 
recommending set hooks, you understand 








Such Is Luck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Late one after. 
noon last year, I was cautiously casting 
around the edge of our favorite lake. Dark. 
ness was hovering over the tops of the 
willows, and the long shadows began to 


reach for me, out over the glistening 
waters. It looked very much as tho I was 
thru ior the night, and I hadn’t had even a 
single nibble. But I kept on casting. 

At last I shot the little old red-headed 
baby way over at the base of a willow, and 
suddenly there was a smash and.a flirt, and 
I had him hooked. Gosh! but he was a 
nervy and brave little fellow. Just a baby 
bass, but such nerve. Why he smashed 
around and acted exactly as tho he was a 
whale, even if the plug was about all lh 
could move. Pulling the hook out of him, 
I let him splash back into the water, and 
watched him as he darted back to home 
and mother. 

The sun was down; time was getting 
scarce and still no fish. Finally again 
something hit the diving, dipping, tantaliz- 
ing red-head, and immediately I found 
had a real fish on this time. That’s what 
it proved to be, as nice a medium-sized 
bass as I have taken in a long while, and 
soon it was gathered into the net and 
alighted flopping on the boat bottom. 

3ut you know when a little is good, mor 
is better, so I didn’t go in. No, I just kept 
right on casting, and not over a hundred 
feet from where I landed the last 
something else hit the plug. It sure hit, too, 
is what I mean. It just laid down on it, 
and sulked and pulled like the very old 
Nick himself. Cautiously I reeled in. | 
could feel the brute take and give, but 
mostly take. The line was as taut as 
fiddle string, and vet there was no give t 
it. 

‘or possibly three minutes, or maybe five, 
I urged that old papa bass from his nest, 
but he simply wouldn’t come. Never be- 


ne, 


fore had I ever hooked such a monster— 


1 


and how he did pull! Never gave an incl 
Finally after about twisting the handle off 
the reel I began to smell a rat. That is, 
my faith in the other end of the line began 
to weaken. Doubts began to take the plac 
of the tense excitment of the moment be 
fore. I now noticed that the other end o! 
the line was not coming to me, but that 
the boat was going to it. Wasn't it ever 
thus? Just as I was about to land the big- 
gest old he bass of my checkered career, I 
had the props knocked out from under m 
right now. 

Accepting my disappointment as best I 
might, I pushed the boat toward the di 
tant spot in the ever darkening water. Ther 
I started to reel in again. Holy Mike, 1! 
that line didn’t jump! Gosh! I believe 
it is a bass yet. So for the next 30 feet 
I cautiously reeled and pulled. At every 
pull something alive moved. My heart be- 
gan to bang again, but for the life of me 
I couldn’t figure out what kind of a brut 
it could be. 

At last I was there; the demon of t 
deep, whatever it was, lay near me. Care- 
fully I pulled up the line; eagerly 
watched for the head of the whale, and 
then—oh, let us forget it; nothing but 
limber bundle of barbed wire came t 
surface. Curtain. ALLyNn H. TEepMo* 

Colo. 
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The Angler Prays 


ik Thee, Lord, for quiet, flowing 
streams ; 

| thank Thee, Lord, for 
dreams. 

fis good to feel my fish-rod in my hand 


d bring the shiny beauties safe to land. 


hank Thee, Lord, for shady nooks and 


I thank Thee, Lord, for sunlight and for 
breeze. 

good to be 
age creeps on, my 


tay young. 


Thy handiwork among ; 
heart and soul 


. . - - | 
‘virgin spots are founts of youth to me 


it bathe my soul and keep my spirit 
Pree; 

For all these things let my thanksgiving 
rise 

From humble angler to Thy high arched 
skies. 


Guy E. McMinimy 


Conan Phen Brook and 
Brown Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
irch issue of Outdoor Life, on page 
4°, cut of a cross between eastern brook 
and brown trout with a question 
mark after the subject, “A Cross?” 
4 > cut does not show the markings of 
the trout as clearly as I would like for 
lentification, but it very closely resembles 
results of crosses between the European 
trout and the fontinalis made here 
Fast. I have seen a number of spe- 
is of mature trout of this cross about 
10 inches in length. These 
also been made with the Scotch rela- 
' the brown trout the loch leven— 
me of these were made at the fed- | 
itchery at Leadville, Colo. The two 
> are easily crossed and I have rec- 
f crosses made in various parts of 
untry and in Europe, both of the 
in brown trout and the loch leven 
“of England and Scotland. It is 
bed by one fish culturist as a zebra- 
fish and the markings are certainly 
tive of the zebra. 
-has been claimed by a number of 
People that the brook and brown. trout 
naturally when inhabiting the same 
ers, but we have no proof of it, and 
in tact, I doubt very much whether any 
i cross under natural 
Joun W. Titcome. 


crosses 


the trout family 
conditions. 


f nn 


I. 


leisure and for 








- TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


15 New Features 


as wellas the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
|that thrilled the world in 1926 by its remark: ible speed and 
power. You will want to knowespecially about“ The Pilot” 
as a NEW device that steers your boatin any course you 
|choose — straight orcurved, without attention from any- 
one. Leaves you free tocast, or trollor rest. The New— 





also offers you many other advantages—improvements in 
Power, in Speed, in Ease of Starting, in Stopping, in 
Convenience and Durability, Find out all about them’ 
fore you choose any Motor. Get the facts now. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
Just out — See how Lockwood is blazing the way by 
advanced engineering methods backed by 23 ve, $ 
|marine engine building experience. 


[ec 


MOTOR COMPANY 
| 77 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
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magic wand of 


fishing 


W—WHIP! You move your 

rod but a few scant inches, yet 
the bait, flung by this slim black wand, 
sails out straight as an arrow until it 
seems it will never stop. A Perfect 
Cast !—naturally, when the 
wand is a Bristol Steel Rod. And 
when the big one takes the bait and 
the rod almost double, don’t 
fear! The rod won’t break, for Bristol 
Steel Rods are as splendid in their 
strength as they are in their 


magic 


bow 5 


action. 
A nation of anglers, from barefoot 
boy to master 
use this, the 
of all. 

Write for free catalog describing and 
giving prices of all Bristol Rods 


1 1 
fisherman, know and 
finest steel fishing rod 


THe Horton MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 


Phil B. Be *keart Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Jointed Fly Rod—$5.50 
No. 16 Bri stol. Tointed Steel Fly Rod—®9 feet 
long. Three joints and handle. Excellent trout 
rod. Weight R14 ounces. Steel snake les and 
nle-ring fly top. 






1S AN INGUREO FiSH-GET 
CAE ORCL MERWE OF camer Teme 


| 





The South Bend 
Le ~=6 FISH-ORENO 


The Baitthat’sinsured—guaranteed 
to catch fish or money — 


ERE’S the first, sndochehehen 

offered with a guarantee to cat 
fish or your money refunded. 
THE FISH-ORENO will catch fish. 
It is rightly designed to take into deep 
waterthat samealluring actionas the 
Bass-Oreno. 
A highly polished, mirror finish, 
nickel head-plate, quickly sinks the 
FISH-ORENO, two feet per second 
toany desired depth. It stays and 
travels at that depth, with an erratic, 
zig-zag, wobbling motion. During the 
entire retrieve it is unusually effective. 
Get yours now to be sure of having 
whenseason opens. At your dealers. 


Write for our catalog! 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9239 High Street - South Bend. Ind 








BARBLESS HOOKS 


You’ve read and heard so 
much about them— 


Now use them! 
This from James Oliver FES 


Curwood, noted for his won- 

derful stories of the wilds, t 
and a lover of fishing: ‘I 
never had more fun in my 
life than I did with your 
Barbless Hooks, and I ac- 
tually do not believe one 
small fish failed to live 
when thrown back. I am 
positive the day is not far away when 
every true sportsman will use 3arbless 
Hooks.”’” Use ’em for every kind and style 
of fishing! 


Trade Mark 


Ringed Barbless Hooks. N 8 

and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 a : 
ce doz. N 1/0, 30c¢ doz 

3/0, 35¢ doz. No , 406 

No. 5/0, 50c doz, 

Double Gut Barbless Hooks. No 

2 and 1/0. S5e doz Ne 3/0, 
", and 5/0, $1.00 doz. 


Barbless 
Hook Flies 


Wet Trout Flies to Gut. 24 pat- 
terns. No. 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
hook. Five for $1.00 or $2.25 
per doz, 

Dry Flies, no 
No. 8, 10, 12 


No 
doz 


mell. 12 patterns. 
ind 14 hook. Four 
for $1.00 or $2.50 per doz 
Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1/0 
Ringed Hook, no smell, 14 pat- 
terns. Each, 35c. Doz. $4.20 
If Your Dealer Can't 
You, Order Direct. 


THE SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


Made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents 
Absolutely weedless 
and snagless. Lands 
every fish that hits 
it. If you can’t 
cast troll with it. 
Either way, you'll 
find the Shannon 
the greatest of all 

fish getters. Bucktail Fly 

Made with Red, Yellow and White Feather 
fly; and Natural, Red, Yellow, White and 
Black Bucktail fly (with barbed or Barbless 
Hooks). Price each, 85c. Musky size, $1.00. 

Jamison Special Silk Casting Line 

No. 5, 12 pound test, 50 yd. spool, each $1.00 
No. 4, 16 pound test, 50 yd. spool, each 1.290 
No. 2, 24 test, for Musky Shannon, each 1.75 
Send for Catalog of Jamison Fish Getting Lures 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
California yl - 


Supply 


a) 


F eather Fly 


739 S. Chicago, II. 











FLATO BOAT. 


aBOAT ....e BED....2aBATH....én a BAG 


Built like an airship without framework 
Newe zephyrskin, a_ special balloon fabric. 

Snagproof. Weighs 12 Ibs. Rows easily 
with 2 men or 4 children. Folds up like a blanket. 
Packs in a suit box. Two air chambers make it safe. | 
W Ilnot sink. Never upsets. V-like bottom. Just the 
thing for fishing, camping, hiking, in the mountains. 
Upside down makes a perfect bed. Filled with water, 
abath. Draws only 3 inches of water. Marvelous play- | 
toat for children. Stands more abuse than a canoe. 
Thousands in use. many for three years. 

Order through your dealer or direct from factory. 
Comes with take-down oars, special large volume 
pump and Carrying Bag, $49.50 complete, F. O. B., 
New Haven. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated | 
circular on request. Please mention dealer’s names. 
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Wilderness Fish Stories 


A. T. Huizinga 


FENHIS is a fish story. When you finish 

| reading it you may brand what I have 
to say as “just another fish story,” 

but there are witnesses to these facts. 

It was my custom to fish northern Wis- 
consin with considerable luck and much 
enjoyment until one day a certain man 
came in to our fishing and hunting club 
near Mercer. He had spent two weeks in 
the Hunter’s Island region of Canada, just 
over the line from Minnesota, and what he 
told us Wisconsin fishermen about the 
great northern pike made us laugh him to 
scorn. 

He would have us believe, for instance, 
that a boat load of three fishermen would 
bet as to who could go the longest without 
getting a fish or a strike. He had the 
nerve to say that the fish would strike if 
one only slapped the water with the lure 
held close to the tip of the rod. And that, 
try as one would, it was hard to elude the 


Big Basswood Lake, 


hungry jaws of this 
started after the bait. 

All these things none of us believed— 
then. 

But the time came when Dick and I 
started to this region ourselves, one day 
in September two years ago. In the Out- 
door Show held annually in Chicago, we 
had talked to some men who represented 
an outfitting concern in Ely, Minnesota, a 
town at the end of the railroad. We were 
headed for a ten-day canoe trip into this 
region of many millions of acres of lakes, 
forests and rivers—a region without a road 
or trail, except the portage trail between 
certain lakes, and without a human habita- 
tion save the few lonely park ranger 
cabins. It is in the Quetico National For- 
est of Ontario. 

But the experiences of which I want to 
tell did not occur on this our first trip, for 
that is another story. We went back again 
last fall, planning to spend two weeks in 
this wilderness—a true wilderness, for do 
not go unless you can be absolutely out of 
touch with the outside world. No one 
will hear from you and you will not know 
if your business has gone to smash and 


great pike once he 


| your wife and children are dead. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO. 
103 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Chicago we 
nearest town, 
As 


Twenty-four hours from 
are six hours from the 
spending our first night under canvas. 


yet we have done no paddling or portag: 
because it is possible to be towed to 
distant bay of Big Basswood Lake. This 
lake is said to have several hundred mile; 
of shore line and nearly as many hundreds 
of islands, yet one can seldom see n 
than a few miles in any direction at 
one time. It is a lake of many arms, run 
ning back for miles, and a fine lake on 
which to become lost. 

The early morning finds us three headed 
for the Basswood River, that has its 
source in a bay of the lake 3 miles fro: 
our camp. Roy, the guide, is in the ster 
seat of the canoe, Dick is sitting in th 
middle with the equipment and _ supplies 
for the trip packed in three large pack 
sacks, and I am in the front seat doing, 
what seems to me, all the paddling. We 
are headed for a certain camp site and not 
far behind is another canoe which we be- 
lieve has designs upon this same spot. S 


with hundreds of miles of shore line and many arms and coves 


we work, and that day will always be 
vivid one in my mind. It was the hardes 
work I had ever done. We paddled 16 
miles, portaged a half dozen times, and kept 
at top speed in order to lose the oth 
canoe. If we could have taken it mor 
slowly it would have been easy. But nor 
of us, including the guide, had had a pad«! 
in our hands for months, and we we! 
“soft.” That this seemed like work t 
may bring a smile to the seasoned woods- 
man. At the end of our two-weeks tri 
we smiled, too. 

3ut we got the camp site, a beaut! 
spot at the mouth of a bay on Crooked 
Lake. It is called Moose-Jaw Camp be- 
cause someone has set a moose skull, with 
two leg bones crossed below it, upon ‘ 
post in front of the camp site. This 
known person has also fitted black 
line spools into the eye sockets of the sku 
to represent the eyes. It is a grotesqu 
sight, this skull and crossbones, especia!!y 
when seen for the first time as you round 
a point more than a mile from camp. | 

It was the most unique of all camp sites 
I have ever seen, for our whole front yar 
of 25 yards square was solid rock. It wa 
terraced part of the way and then sl ped 
gradually down to the water’s edge. 
was naturally a dry camp in rainy weather. 
and well that it was, for it razed 














That is 
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The author 
46 inches 


me on every day that we were 
The bay was to our left, a body of fairly 
nallow water not over a hundred yards 
wide. Around the shores were some reeds 


and weeds, encountered only rarely in this 
region of rocky precipitous shores. We 
have since come to look upon such places 


as great 
our experiences there. 


Ppewe this camp as a base, we fished 
/J a number of other lakes, some name- 
s and not recorded upon what poor maps 
re available. But off and on we fished 
his bay several dozen times—never for 
re than thirty or forty minutes at a 
And in all those times we never 

failed to catch a great northern pike every 
Ww minutes—and we never caught one or 
iw one that weighed less than 10 pounds. 
the first of my “fish stories.” 
























A nice one from Crooked Lake 


and his companion with four | 
eat northern pike, the longest measuring 


there. | 


northern pike haunts because of | 











Three Fingers Start the Super 
Eltc Every Time! 





ROM weed bed to weed bed — twen- 

ty times in a day’s fishing you'll start 
your motor for a quick scoot to the next 
one. Instead of long, slow rows between 
spots, you ’Il spend most of your time on 
casting grounds —~and that spells fish! 
And that’s when easy starting—genuine 
quarter turn starting — just-when-you- 
feel-like-it starting — means everything! 
Just alight three-fingered flip of the fly 
wheel starts you on your way. yr: 
Twenty times—ora hundred times—day 












in and day out—as often as you wish. 


Morefun—and morefish! You who have 
owned motors know that nothing —abso- 
lutely nothing —contributes so much to 
the pleasure and service and usefulness of 
an outboard motor as actual easy starting. 


Know all the facts about 
the Super Elto — while 
there is still time to get 
one for long summer 
service. Write for the 
Elto book, and for the 
name of a nearby dealer. 
Elto Outboard Motor 
Company, Ole Evinrude, 
President, Mason Street, 
Dept. 41, Milwaukee. 
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Deep Down the BIG B TRUE-TO-NATURE 


ONES/ 


Heddon-Stanley 


Aer King Quoc 


Metal body, Feather-Tail, Spoon- 
like Lures—use oe with 


















Ace, 1% in. body, oz. 
King,3in. body. Queen, 
Luring 2% in. body. Give full 
spoon appearance and results positively 
without line twisting. For all game fish, 
Always perfect working—closetotopor 
down where big ones hidein late season. NOW 
IN GOLD FINISH — also standard nickel or 
copper. King and Queen also in one side nickel 
with other side red-and-white or scale enamel. 
Single or treble hook. Each......... $1.00 


Ifnot at your dealer’ssent prepaid 
on receipt of price and his name. 


FREE Send for valuable 


Heddon literature 
— inside tips for better fishing 
by Heddon experts—and de- 
scriptive circulars of Heddon 
goods, State whether most in- 
terestedin Rods, Reels or Baits. 


James Heddon's Sons 
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‘“‘POP-IT’”? LURE 

A very light little lure with Corl 
body, buck tail and mallard feat 
Jerking makes it pop around o1 
face or ft 





with lot 





can't resist! Fast pulling r 
like a minnow hust f 
guarantee it to be a de 


CR IPPLED MINNOW 





} ‘ thes minnow! 
9 
y Flash finish! 


FLYROD FROGGIE 


Vg o. ap and pce ply lhe 
















like a trog 








Body 1 i > 4 
No. F-80 ve No. F-80 Green Me 
Price 75« No. F-81 Brown Meadov 
FLYROD CRAWDAD 
Ss , 
A little light 
cao n inch long ‘ laws, f 
SJ Come eg and tal N fle i 
<& y ae 1 ith spli 4 
me colo 
Price 75« 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a cuarantes Cate 
Ficl or y back! y des t! O 
beautif ul nev Ww Soke aeitakea le sent FR EE Ipon reque 


Creek Chub Bait orphan 


188 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 
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says the 
big string 
“this 
rod 


the world,” 
with the 


‘I’m tellin 
‘lucky” angler 
| and the happy expression, 
ICKIE 1s > fishing 
\nd it didn’t cost much.” 
LUCKIE Steel Fishing Rods 
made by the same people who 
make the Bristol Rod—the king 
of them all. For high quality at a 
low price, it can’t be beat. 


S-O0-0-1)1-( 


are 


Phere’s a LUCKIE Rod for every 
| fishing purpose. Write today, 
\ for free catalog describing and 


prices of all models. 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


giving 
Horton 


HORTO>D ST., 


THI 





BRISTOL, CO} 


Luckie Fly Rod — 82. 50 





09 Luckie Steel Jointed 
> feet long joints 6 inches 1 
Weight ibout 8% ounces Cork handle 
Steel snake guides. Black enamel. If you 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct en- 
; closing price 


LUCKI 


Steel Fishing Rod 














BARBOUR’S HYDRO SKIPPER | 
” I Ch citer $85.00 


Catalogue O shows all kinds of boats, 
on request | 


BARBOUR METAL BOAT WORKS 


Valley Park St. Louis County Missouri 








Mariey’s Fishing Coat 





ot $1.95 
( y the f 1 POSTPAID 
he : x 
} vith y 1 
\ at of 1 
il luck brush 
' Has 
y itside ck nd 
r ry nsi or i 
} entire id f 
A mighty well made 
thi hout 
Your m w back if not - : P 
me aisfied SIZES 34 TO 46 


SEND FOR HARLEY’S CATALOGUE OF 
COMPLETE SPORTING EQUIPMENT. 


It's yours for a post card. 


“HARLEY WICKHAM (Co. 


Dept. O ERIE, PA. 
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That was a great bay. We would fish 
it on our way to some lake, or again for 
fifteen or twenty minutes just before sup- 
per. After 5 o'clock was the best time, 
but high noon was also productive. At 
first we caught them tor sport, until we 
found it no fun to take them off and put 
them back unharmed. Then we built a 
“corral” out of rocks as far removed 

for these fish have 


from camp as practical, 
a disagreeable odor. We conceived the 
twelve or fifteen 


bright catching 

in our spare time, keeping them alive in 
the “corral,” and then some bright day 
stringing them up for a photograph. But 


idea of 


every morning found the “corral” emptied 
of the three or four we had caught in a 
half hour’s sport the evening before. Then 
we discarded the idea, caught four—one 
measured 46 inches long and the others 
were not much shorter—and they are pre- 
sented in the accompanying photograph. 
In northern Wisconsin, ninety-nine 
muskies out of a hundred are shot or gaffed 
before they are taken into the canoe or 
boat. We had to learn how to land these 


big fish—the 10 to 30-pound great northern 


pikes of which I have been telling—with 
bare hands. So now I would never shoot 
or gaff another muskie or pike, for halt 


lost. 
experiences with these big 


the fun is so 
We had many 


fish. Betore many days were past we were 
tired of catching them. And to. think 
there are many men—and I was one—who 
count a whole Wisconsin trip worth while 
if one or two big ones are landed. 

N MANY of the lakes of this Canada 


wilderness the ‘“snakes’—the local name 


for these pike—are a pest, for they strike 
at any and every lure. You will catch 
them casting for bass: you will try to 


them when still fishing or trolling for 
and you will get them when troll- 
bottom of 


elude 
walleves; 
a hundred feet down on the 


ng 
a lake when you want a lake trout most 
of all. 

Of course, they are not all large ones 
like we caught in that bay of Crooked 
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Life, 
Lake, but even the small 12-inch one will 
strike three or four times on the same cast 
and finally get hooked in spite of all you 
can do—and then put up as pretty a scrap 
you ever saw. 

Florida fishermen like to tell of the wild 
barracuda that will snap at some other 
fish already on the hook, biting it neatly in 
two. One day Dick caught a walleyed 
pike that weighed several pounds, and as 
he was bringing it in a great northern pike 
took it and started off. A neat and sudden 
jerk of the rod managed to save the wall 


as 


eye, but it bore the gashes of the other 
fish’s teeth. 
However, strangest of all is the fact 


that one can stand on the shore and cast 


out from a rocky point, or even from the 
camp site shore itself, and catch these 
monsters. In a canoe, tho, it becomes real 
sport. They like to follow the lure as you 
reel in and delay the strike until you are 
lifting the spoon from the water. Then 
up from the bottom they come with a 
lunge that carries them more than half out 
of the water. To see a 10 or 20 or 30- 


pound, ugly-jawed monster come unexpect- 
edly out of the deep and drench you with 
a powerful splash of his tail as he turns 
on the spot, is a thrill of the first order. 
I do not want to compare it with lion hunt- 
ing, but it is real sport just the same. 

There are fishermen who will tell you 
that they have been where the fishing is 
so good that the fish will sometimes jump 
into the boat. This nearly happened to us 
in that bay when a big one came out 
the water in an attempt to grab the lure 
near the canoe. He went headlong into the 
side of the canoe just below the gunwale 
We have had them snap at the tips of the 
canoe paddles. Once, even, one struck 
Dick’s line 15 feet from the spinning spoon 
and severed i 

We shan’t soon forget that spot, tho we 
may never go back. We lost enough tackle 
there outfit a country store, and ther 
must be more than one of those pike who 
daily tries to eat with an uncomfortabl 
spoon in its mouth. 


ot 


to 


$1 ME“ 
The Introduction of Migratory Fish Into Land- 
locked Lakes 
W. M. Keil 


Fistt ComMMISssIONER OF IDAHO 

e NOT infrequent intervals some new stance where this or other varieties of th 
member apparently of a State Fish Pacific salmon (Oncorhynchus) found con 
and Game Department, breaks into ditions favorable for mature physical de- 
print with what is presumed to be an velopment, some vital requirement neces 
original idea or experiment—that of the sary to reproduction was lacking, and altho 
introduction of some variety of migratory in a few instances they did develop eggs 
trout or salmon into landlocked lakes of and milt, these were of such inferior qual- 
the interior. Were such persons conver ity that the spawning results were negligi 
sant with the activities of fish cultural ble. And with all specimens reaching sex 
operations thruout the United States and ual maturity, death quickly followed the 

Europe, they would have known that such reproductive act. 
experiments have been carried out for Fifty thousand of the chinook salmon 
many years past, and that the results of were planted as yearlings in Tuxedo Lake 
such introductions are no longer proble- in New York in 1908, and for three years 
matical but have been extensively investi- afterward thousands of well developed s1 e- 
gated and recorded. cimens were taken by anglers. In a 
As far back as 1904, chinos Kk salmon by years from the date of hatching every fish 
hundreds of thousands were planted in had apparently disappeared. In 1910 sev- 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, and for eral thousand silver salmon (Oncorhynchus 
a number of vears afterward the write kisutch) were planted by the Bureau of 


in company with hundreds of other alain S 
enjoyed the unusual sport of taking these 
fish by still fishing or trolling, running up 
in weight to 20 pounds each. Their con- 
dition, largely due to the abundant supply 
of food in the form of smelt in this water, 
was the equal of any of those fresh run 
from the ocean. 

It was hoped at 
fish by adapting themselves to a fresh 
water environment, would be so changed 
in nature that the act of procreation would 
not of necessity be followed by the death 
of every individual. But in every in- 


that time, that these 


Fisheries in Big Averill Lake, Vermont, 
and in 1912 the writer succeeded in taking 
by deep trolling several of these fish weigh- 
ing about 2%4 pounds each. They were 
splendidly developed fish; as silvery color d 
as if just from the sea, and much gamicr 
than the landlocked chinook of the same 
size. Several hundred of these salmon 
were taken from this water during the 
vears from 1911 to 1914, but none after- 
ward. This has been the history of every 
water in which such fish had apparently 
become established. 
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ry. HE only variety oi Pacific salmon that 

| may under tavorable conditions become 
permanently established in landlocked 
lakes, is the sockeye or blueback (Oncor- 
hynchus nerka). It is natural for this 
variety Of salmon to seek distant interior 
lakes for the purpose of reproduction, and 
to spawn on the shores of such lakes it 
suitable tributary streams are not avail- 
able. This salmon has been planted in 
large numbers by the Fish and Game Com- 
missions of Oregon and Washington in 
interior lakes and are taken in great quan- 
tities by anglers under the name of silver 
trout. In a number of the high lakes of 
the Sawtooth Mountain country in Idaho, 
a variety of landlocked sockeye salmon has 
become permanently resident to these 
waters and is known as the “little redfish.” 
Altho having free access to the ocean thru 
the Salmon, Snake and Columbia rivers, 
the instinct to return to salt water has 
no doubt been lost many generations ago, 
and these little salmon, finding conditions 
ideal, have adapted themselves to permanent 
fresh-water surrounding, as did the ouan- 
aniche in its evolution from the Atlantic 
Salmon. 


The little redfish is automatically iden- | 


tical with the sea-run sockeye, and except 
in size is an exact replica both in colora- 


tion and form with the larger fish. Its | 


normal coloration during the first four 
years of its life is bright silvery, but upon 
reaching sexual maturity it turns a bright 
red, ascends the tributary streams, deposits 
its eggs or milt and disintegrates so rap- 
idly that no examples have beer known to 
even return to the lakes alive. 

It is a wonderful sight to watch the 
thousands of brilliantly colored spawning 
fish on their beds in Alturas Creek in late 
August, and until the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department prohibited their being taken 
during this period, countless tons of these 
fish were snagged with a treble hook by 
fishermen for salting down for winter 
use. It is only of recent years that the 
local people have become convinced that 
these little redfish are the same _ species 
of fish that may be taken during the spring 
and summer months in the silvery coat 
It makes its largest growth in Alturas 
Lake (probably on account of better food 
conditions) and in this water averages 
about 15 inches. In Redfish Lake the maxi- 
imum is about 12 inches, and in Stanley 
and Pettit Lakes not over 10 inches. 





. . y 
Bringing Home the Bacon 
Wesley Ray 

ONTRARY to the beginning of the 
average fish story, the telephone did 
not “ting-a-ling-a-ling,” nor did some 
r-famed angler rush into my den, with 
dramatic air, exclaiming, “Now is the op- 
ortune time to cast for whales.” Instead, 
friend Raymond Voigt, engineer on the 
S. Washington, yelled at me from the 
lerry dock at Rainier, Ore: “I’m going up 
the mouth of the Kalama River early 
tomorrow morning to have a tussle with 
salmon. They’re striking like fun up 
re, I hear. Do you care to go along?” 
Did I care? Giminy crickets! I should 
Say I cared. So the following morning, 
bright and early, I was down at the dock 
al d at 6 a. m., we were chugging away up 
the Columbia River for the mouth of the 
Kalama, distance 22 miles above Rainier, 

Voigt’s little launch. 
_It was indeed a perfect morning; the 
time was September 30, 1926. A dreamy, 
mellow haze hung low in the evergreen- 
‘lad coast range mountains and the wan- 
‘ering breezes sent tiny riffles across the 
mooth surface of the water. Gill-net fish- 
ermen were busily putting out and raising 
“heir fish nets. From the bottomlands of 
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Grizzly ! 


Bear vv 


The coveted trophy of all red- 
blooded sportsmen. Your desire 
for thrilling hunting adventure 
can be fulfilled in the 


Canadian Pacifie 


Rockies 


Unequalled oppertunities for 
record trophies. Mountain sheep 
on rocky peaks. Mountain goats 
on craggy altitudes. Moose with 
tremendous spreads. Caribou, 
elk and deer all make their home 
in this vast scenic wonderland. 


For advice as to best trips in the 
big game country of Western 
Canada, direct your inquiries to 
the personal attention of 


A. O. SEYMOUR 


General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway 
2068 Windsor Station 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Canadian Pacifi 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Fate) (= 


you buy a 
home movie 
camera 


see 


¢ AUTOMATIC 


CAMERA ano PROJECTOR 
MADE BY PATHE 


better results Less leaky a 
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L. L. BEAN, Manufacturer 


FREEPORT. MAINE J 


CEEESSEES) |ARGE ILLUSTRATED 
oevjetootte” | CATALOG FREE 


PATHEX INC. A novel and attractive catalog will be issued by L. L. 





























SESSMENT AEST SEW MORE LIT Bean, of Freeport, Maine, on Aug. 10th. Everything 

the hunter, trapper and guide might want in the 

_ way of shoes and clothing is offered by Mr. Bean. 
7 To give an idea of this illustrated catalog, here is a 


partial list: Hunting Shoes, Duck Hunting Boots, 
Leather Caps, Suits for Deer and Duck Hunting, 
u Rain Suits, Duffle Bags, etc. Write Mr. Bean, Dept. 
441, Freeport, Maine, for free catalog and be sur- 


Instant relief with Li ‘dz —— prised at the many delightful necessities he offers. 
1 iqul e le idv 


Also protects, against mosquitoes, ' TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 






comforts, Invisible on skin; ointment By FRED KOLLET 
form for night use, 60c and $1.00. | The author has spent more than 15 years 
ie | at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 











ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
| Only $1 Postpaid 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, _ Denver, Colo. 
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| I hore came. the sau Cal 
t and away back on the mou 
uns we could hear ever annon the boom 


t 
boom! of guns. The open season for deer 


\ his tackle ready and began to 
let out line as we slowed the motor dowt 
to about 3 mi hour. I began fishing 


tackle and was rewarded 
nts by landing 
salmon trout 15 inches in 
length. I had just removed the 
from the barb when a salmon struck Vo 





iIneasured 


and then there was something doing. 


Spoon, ne 
There was a mad rush to nearly the length 
of the 180-foot line, a gleam of gold and 


leaped 


high and 
toward the i 


boat with 








WI 
| Voigt reeled in des- 
pel ly, became slack. There 
was another leap into the air; the old daddy 
shook his head viciously and bid us adieu. 
He did it so splendidly we both exclaimed 
ina breath, “Good for you, old sport; you 
earned your freedom!” 

It was now 9 a. m., and there were prob 
bly a dozen more boat fishermen on t 
particular stretch of river—and they wet 
cat x salmon, too. 

Within a few moments we had another 
chinook hooked, and this time Voigt landed 
him atter a battle of 20 minutes. [ put 

it a spoon then and hooked one and 

ded it successfully after a 10-minute 
444 ] 


issle. A large salmon swiped a spoon 
r Voigt, and directly [ lost a spoon. 
iy companion landed another. 

We now fished a while for salmon trout, 
but failed to get a l 


Soon 


single rise, and as it 
1 


Was getting warm in the boat, we decided 
a successful day 
for home. 


to call it 
little launch 


and head our 











The Anglers Fireside 


Letter No. 1234—An Amateur Rod Builder 
Editor Angling Department: I want to 





double enamel 


Y od in split bamboo, the 3 
n a recent number of Outdoor Life. 
WI get material to split out? I made 


t casting rods of Indian arrow wood, 





it ent vou some time ago, 





were fine, but when I undertook to m 
2. ymmehow didn’t stand up well. I have 
to the conclusion that split bamboo is the 
material for fly-rods.—_-W. I. K., Ore. 








Answer: I think you are altogether right re- 
| split bamboo being the only material, out- 
S of steel, for fly-rods. 1 have worked in a 


variety of materials and never with satis- 


: reenheart will build a fine 
heavy weight, but at that it does 
lit bamboo. It 


salmon rod, 


re with 


com 








i 


does not seem to me wise for 








1 to attempt splitting and when 
they can be purchased alre tho 
th patience t can be done never 
erimented with the ‘double ype, so 
m unable to give y any information. I had 
had bad luck with lian arrow wood’ you 
ent me some time ago, and when you happen to 


hold of another stick will you please send it 
[| liked the action, but somehow it did not 
1 up well in caster.—O. W. S 


Letter 1235—A Gar Gun 





Ed Angling Department T saw an outfit 
the other day I think will interest some of t 
lers living where gar-pike infest the w 
Cet a smooth-bore .45-70 Springfield musket with 

hort barrel, say 0 to 24 inches Can_ be 











lerstand the head is attached rigidly to tl 
t and t | r is attached to the head. A 
le head might be better The harpo 
ee tet 
I el. The er 1 I’m s 
t expe ent P ] the price 
= one Outdoor Life fan who will want 
! bout what happens M. F. N., N.Y 
Answe Must say I am unable to determi: 
tl of the gun man, f while 
fish, the rod is a [ am su 





. t h doesn’t appeal to anglers, but prob 
rf the fish in this case is an enen 

a friend, they will at least smile at it. 
however one had best look into the laws a bit 

to be caught shooting gar-pike even, night 

one into trouble, not because of the gar- 

ke, but he iuse of the we r 

les one’s imagination a 





!—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1236—An Interesting Fish Problem 








Editor Angling Department: We have here 
1 de cold lake, 3 miles and half a mile 
\ with considerable eg n below the sur 

e and only a few patches of s showing 
hove. There are a number of s in the 

Sai brigs : 7 

e some of which to my certain knowledge are 

feet deep. There is one spring brook ent 





very cold water, 





which for some distance 
before emptying into the lake runs thru a level 
! h. The stream could be dammed at the lake 
edge, and create a bass hatchery. Don’t you 
think that all the points, both of stream and lake, 
ndicate small-mouth rather than large-mouth? 
I ith were fairly numerous in the weed 
he carp come into the lake in the summer- 
time, keeping those weed beds so stirred up that 


the bass have just naturally moved out. Wall- 





eyes and crappie do well in the lake, tho fished 
hard. What would be your advice?—O. P., Minn. 
Answer There are so many elements enter- 


ing into the problem presented that an adequate 
ply is next to With carp in the 
lake, first move would be to seine them 
down to the vanishing point, then introduce bass, 
large or small-mouth, tho think I would 





impossible. 


your 


either 
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former, with then 
It can be done, has been done, overstocking w 
black bass to the point of saturation, so puttir 
carp out of business. With an overplus of carp 
there is little use of stocking with bass. I 
think you had better proceed w 
large-mouth, even in your proposed hatchery op 
tions, tho remarks on the cr 
situation would seem to suggest the other speci 
into the problem t 


answer 1s impossible 


recommend the overstocking 


inclined to 


your general 


There is so much entering 
I do not know, that a full 


OW De 


Letter No. 1237—Quadruple Fly Reel 


Editor Angling Department Am wondering 





it is not possible to secure a quadruple fly-re 
In my opinion the trout fishing fraternity 
badly in need of such a reel. Its advantages 
obvious; quick recovery of line, better comn 





of heavy fish, in fact a happy medium betw: 
low action and automatic. There is such a 


know. I have talked w 
with me and it see 
manufacturers s 
such a reel. I sug; 
reels, in the better grad 


wind. With 


for the salmon fisher I 
many fly men who agree 
the attention of the 
called to the need for 
that more level wind 
be built with left 
is unnecessary to change the rod from the 

hand to right in spooling the line. Any rig! 
handed fisher who will adopt the method of ca 
ing with his right hand and spooling with | 
left, will find he adds 30 per cent to his efficie: 
Since the advent of the level-wind this 


hand this reel it 








met! 


has been growing in popularity, but one is u 
to purchase such reels, save at greatly increa 


t. IL know, for I have had 
GC. A. G., W.Va. 

Answer Some years ago a firm di 
a quadruple fly reel, constructed of 1 
whicl so soft that the frame bent, 
consequently the thing was always out of o: 
but it and I used it a great « 
not have purchase enough, howe 
being too near the center. I p 
son we have not had a multiplying f 


ome built special 


ich Wa 


1 
| 





wol ked, 


illy want such a wit 
Howe 


much inter 


because those who genet 


use the automatic. 





question of 
be discussed thru the 
Note 


casting 





reside with profit to 
for the left-hand wind 
which, too, I pass on to the n 
bers of the Fireside for further 
we shall hear from those who are 
1. Personally I have never tried one, but 
i listens well, on pape: OW. 8. 


your argument 
reels, 
comment, trust! 


converts to t 


Letter 


Editor 


No. 1238—A Big Florida Bass 
Angling Department Thought 
interested to know that I caught a 
1 i le, near Mt. Dora, on Febri 
21, which tipped the scales at 1334 pounds 
length was 2714 inches; 4 


rod and 24 





ke Ge: 





girth, f 
pounds test line.—R. R., FI 
dreamed of ta! 

bass, but it I went d 
suld only be the small ones t 





t It we j hat w 
come out to see me. I certainly congrat 
1 on taking so large a fish and I know he 
» a good fight, tho you say nothing about t 
le of it oO. W. § 
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/ANGLER’S KIT 


these columns it is our purpose to mention 
makers 


aour 


















gling notions and wrinkles as the 
send us for examination and try-out. We 
e simply commenting on new things, leav- 
g the wise angler to determine for himself 
whether or not they are worth while. Sug- 
cestions and criticisms are invited. If in- 
rested, enclose 2 cents postage for maker’s 


me and address.—Angling Editor. 








A New Bamboo Casting Rod 
confirmed caster is glad to see 
plug handler. Well, 
split bamboo, rods 
name has to 


a descrip- 
here a 

go, built 
stand for 


mvery 
of 


new is 
priced 


whose 


a 


te 


firm 


as 


come 


era 








and in the popular dark brown finish. 
are beautifully laid, and the hand grasp 
ed to fit the hand. One will not become 
cramped thru much casting, as some- 
While appearance important 

ill want a good-looking rod—it is action and 
ting power which counts. This rod, tho 
possesses both. I have given the sample a 
try-out, and the result is fair pleasing. It 


fashior 
ed and 


happens. is 


rod for the particular. Runs in price, I am 
from something like $6 up to $12. 
A New Enameled Tapered Line 
The proof of the pudding is said to be in the 


eating, so perhaps it is too early to go into hys- 


a certain line which the makers insist 


terics over 
s as good as any English product, but cuts the 
st about in the middle. It is a dandy line in 


el and finish, casts beautifully when purchased 


to fit the rod, and all in all it is, well, a good 
ne. Now after I have used mine for two more 
easons, under all conditions, caring for it of 


e, I will be in a position to tell you all about 
But if one can judge meager try ae: 
going to prove a winner. 


outs 


by 


Another Splendid Tackle Box 














One wonders if the stream of new and better 

tackle containers will never cease, until he re 

embers how the angling ranks are being re- 

ted, then he knows there will be no end. It 
= 

aT 

pays to investigate the tackle box pretty 

efull looking at material and workmanship. 

A box should be heavy enough to withstand abuse, 


contents will rust, and ab- 
waterproof. All these requisites are dis- 
rable the box herewith illustrated and 
cribed. Well made to the point of excellence, 
» fortunate owner will not need to fear accident 
m rough usage. The arrangement of cells is 
ticularly convenient and pleasing. For the 
n who wants to carry rod, reels, lures, every- 
ng, in his tackle box, this is just about perfec- 


ell enameled the 


litel 
itely 


or 


in 


That New-Old Rod 
angler always on the lookout for something 
erent will pause at this number, which we think 
s heen mentioned before in this column. We 
ler to the rod that is said to stand up under 
st severe gruelling. I have used one consider- 
‘bly myself and am free to admit that it has 
dured abuse, shameful abuse. It seems that 
old process of strengthening bamboo used in 
China long, iong ago, has been re-discovered. 
The Sap is extracted from the cane, then the pores 
ed with a substance which gives it greater 
trength and casting power. Mine is without 
windings, save for those to hold line-guides in 
Place. Wife says it’s “immodest,” but the lack 
winding hasn’t interfered with power. 


7 


lhe 


ort 










ot 


| 





‘Mead: 














“  “Where- 


Here 1s the 
‘Service Station” ever 
for Sportsmen 


WHERE the best sport is to be h 





camping. 


WHEN exactly the different seasons « 





be your favorite sport. 


the best sport to be had at 





accommodations. 


if you wish. Not guess work or vague s 


FE.-H. SCHAUFFLER, President 


HUNTING FISHING 





en-(What 


most remarkable 


had, 
next month, any time — shooting, fishing, 


created 


this month, 


»pen, when to 


plan your outings for whatever happens to 


WHAT te hunt or fish. Intelligent suggestions of 


the time you 


will have your outing, and what to take with you. 


This new department is under the direction of 
Mr. Fred J. Burghard, sportsman and big game hunter 


ERE you will find authentic reports of recent results from many 
camps. Guides and scouts keep us informed about local con- 
ditions. Our service also includes names of responsible guides, maps 
of the location, how to get there and information about local 


We will help you with the selection of the proper equipment, 


ug ggestions, but 


expert recommendations, based upon years of experience. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 
349 MADISON AVE., Dept.E, NEW YORK 


CAMPING 

















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Our RODS and REELS sym- 
bolize the highest achievement 
of the highly developed art of 
making TACKLE. We main- 
tain our reputation by build- 
ing honest goods and not per- 
mitting any defect to get by 
our rigid inspection. If you 
find our hame on a piece of 
lackle you may bank on it 
perfect. Since 1867 this 
has been our policy. 





its 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 





——MEEK REELS— 








THE FINEST OF REELS» 


= the egg sate: | BUREAY OF 7 
re only ne = 

: "rn is ” — a ™ 7“ IMPORTED, French 

a Meek - the finest fish- |} genuine prisms, famo 





exquisite definition. 


x | 
| glasses. 


— ing reel made at any price. 


for tournament casting or gen- 


Whether 


eral angling, no other reel is quite as good. 


10 0 Days’ Tri: 
The Meek is not a cheap reel—it is built Gur 
for the fisherman who wants the best with- 

out thought of price. 


SEAVER: WILLIAMS 
4] ANZANZANTANTANS. 






Tested by the 


GOVERNMENT 


ndividual eye 
case, neck and shoulder straps. 


Trial 1 ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


io Different: 






than those costing double 


Annapolis, Md 

*Didn need 10 days 
minutes was enough 
Kalispel, M ontar 


Pr 
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right 

Keep 
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is PREMIERE Qt ALITE br 
Wide field of visi any time 
strength and. ‘width adj 
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1 tment ° 





It is 
ment 
adi 


arousing nat 


ance 





free ca talog de cribing 


prices of all Meek Reels. 


WRITE for 
d giving 
deduct $1.75 and se 

F.in FULL SET 


HorTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
748 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


THE 


ree Trial 


w Models now ready for delivery 
direct from our y factecy, Astonishing ene es 


days’ FREE 


and terms. not bu ot you get t NAME 
RIDER AGENTS. WANTED to rhe sad exhibit 
sample. Make big money, , models $21.50 up. ADDRESS..... 


Guaranteed $1.50 
ires mg a 


usual pricea, 


each, wheels, 
e uipment at half 
mey. Write for 
At. a pet ices and 
terms on RANGER Bicycles. 


CYCLE C0. Dept.o-149CHT 


Clip and mail this ( 





us something about yourself 


the information. THANK YOU/ 
SYA NVI YANN 


if ‘ple ased ec may pay on the Budget Plar 


5.00 MONTHLY 


ees or Money Order fi r °21 


| or if you prefer to pay, cash at end of 10 DAYS, 
nd ¢ 


TLEWM AE NT Otherwise return 


ps at tnis Special pas rice! 


LUTELY FREE! 


them. 
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Order 
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I SEAVER-WILLIAMS Co. 


Importers, Exporters, International Mai 
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365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Gentlemen—Send me the 8-POWER BINOCULARS f a 
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Money on delivery 


l-Order House 
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Big-Game Fishing 


Edited by Wilham Barber Haynes 





The Doctor Goes Fishing 


; : ‘ 
Loring B. Palmer 
I had spent most of the night in the little 
thatched hut the 
mother of the family 


Bastian's where the 


had present d the 


Ol 


proud tather with his eighth heir (there 1s 

» race suicide in St. John), and had 
reached my home in Cruz Bay about 2 
o'clock. 

It seemed that my head had hardly 
touched the pillow when I heard reveille 
being blown in the camp of the marines 
down by the bay. I jumped out of bed and 
was taking a tepid bath in the shower at 
the end of the gallery (there is no really 
cold water in St. John), when my old 
Creole cook called out: 


“Hurry up, Doctor, your coffee is ready 
and Jacob done been waiting at the wharf 
de last half hour wid de boat.” 

So hurrying into my clothes, after gulp- 


ing the hot coftee, | grabbed my poncho 
and stuffing pipe and tobacco into my 
pocket hastily ran to the wharf. <As I 


passed thru the camp I heard Callahan, the 
marine cook, profanely admonishing Moke, 
the black boy, to “shake a leg with that 
fire’. At the wharf I found Jacob stowing 
away fishing tackle and fry, the fish used 
for bait. 
“Have you the water, | ask 
“Ves, sah; it’s in de pan under de seat. 
Any metal vessel is a “pan” to the Virgin 
Islander, from a tobbacce tin, “tobbacco 
pan”, to the big zinc bath tub, “bath pan”. 
The sky was lightening in the E and 
‘one by one night's candles were being put 
ut and jocund day stood tiptoe on the 
Oh, you city dweller 


Jake?” I 


ist 


misty mountain tops.” ; 
what delights you miss when you lie abed 
so late. 

After a few minutes’ pulling we reached 








a 


barracuda, tiger of the sea 


Sound t 


cl se to shore, 


anchor and we be- 


Pillsbury , and rowing 
Jacob heaved over the 
gan to fish. 

The sun was well up by now and looking 
down thru the clear blue water we could 
1 the coral strewn bottom with 
here and there a sponge or delicate sea fan. 
In the Jacob already had a bite and 
suddenly yelled: 

“Dat dam good for 
done gone wid my bait.” 


The barracuda when young is 


1 
Caslly see 
bow 
nuthineg 


barracuda 


edible, but 


when full grown is the terror of the na- 
tives, as he 1s more ferocious than the 
shark and twice as courageous. He also 


has a chameleon-like habit of changing its 
color, thus hiding from his prey. 

But I was having trouble of my own. 
My line straightened with a jerk that al- 
most pulled me from the boat, followed by 
a series of rushes, first backward then for- 
ward, that taxed all my skill and strength 
to combat. 

“Gib him line, Doctor, gib him line; it’s 
a bass,” (Virgin Island for tarpon), “and a 
big one too,” 

I did not need any such advice, for the 
monster fish was taking all the line he 
wanted. He suddenly made a rush as if 
he was going to attack the boat, but dived 
under, taking with him the line to the other 
side and nearly capsizing us. 

Jacob, by reaching far over, succeeded in 
getting hold of the line, when the tarpon 
dived to bottom where we could see him 
wildly thrashing about. 

He was now tiring and by carefully pay- 
ing out and hauling in line, we finally 
pulled him into the boat where he lay inthe 


bottom, fully 5 feet of piscatorial beauty, 
panting until Jacob gave him his death 
] 


blow with a piece of iron we carried for 
that purpose. 
Lighting my pipe, I lay back resting 
after the strenuous fight. 
Jacob reached for a suspicious looking 
bulge in his hip pocket and, pulling out a 
bottle of Tortola rum, took half of it at a 
single gulp. Not desiring to row myself 
all the way back to Cruz Bay, I took the 
bottle away and, first extracting the cork, 
overboard. Jacob groaned as if 
in agony as he watched the proceeding and 
would, I believe, have dived after it, had 
he not seen me draw the cork before throw- 
ing it over. 
Further fishing was tame after the cap- 
ture of the tarpon, but we kept at it until 


tossed it 


we had secured a fine string of grunts, 
geroupers, alewives and yellowtails—the 
hook being snapped as fast as we threw 
it in. 


We arrived home just in time for dinner, 
and such a dinner at this season one could 
never get in the States—curried fowl, fresh 
radishes, sweet corn and tomatoes and let- 
tuce from my garden, flanked by a bottle 
of claret from Tortola, topping off with a 
sweet, juicy watermelon. 

My old Creole cook watched the tarpon 
with glistening eyes and said: 

“Wait, honey, I got sumpin specially fo 
dis ’cashun.” 

Going into the pantry she returned with 
a glass of that delicious liquer peculiar to 
these islands, guava-berry rum. As 
I softly mur- 


sipped the wonderful drink 
mured, ‘Prosit.” 
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A Fish Hook Without a Barb 


‘ee accompanying illustration show 
the first fish taken by me to start th 
1926 season at Catalina Island, some 23 
miles off the coast of Southern California 
A 21-pounder is not considered large for a 
Yellowtail, and the only excuse the photog 
rapher can give you is that it is the first om 
to be taken on the coast with a barbless hook. 
My good friend, John A. McGuire, pub 
lisher of Outdoor Life, sent me a No. 10-0) 
hook, together with some very flattering 
recommendations, all of which caused nx 
to immediately lay in a small supply after 
discarding all my old hooks. I had some 
fitted to spoons, jigs and feather dusters, 
and the promise of a trial by members of 
the Southern California Tuna Club oft 
Long Beach absorbed quite a few of them. 
I became so favorably impressed with 
this hook that I ordered twice again. This 
is an ideal hook for the three-six tackle, as 
I use the 6-thread line exclusively. 

This hook has been the means of finally 
convincing my boatman that my theory oi 
operating a launch and fighting a fish is 
correct, and he also discovered that it is 
not the proper thing to allow a fish to run 
in on you or obtain any slack in the line. 
I had this field of endeavor all to myself at 
Catalina last summer, taking all varieties 
of game fish, and demonstrated with barra 
cuda how easy it was to release a fish by 
simply giving slack line. The thought of a 
fish swimming about with a barbed hook in 
its mouth as the result of a broken line is 
not a very cheerful one, to say the least. 
During the summer I took some nice white 
sea bass, yellowtail and tuna, and only lost 
three hooks. Two hooks were taken into 
the kelp by Yellowtail and I had to break 
the line, but the fish had already freed 
themselves, and the third hook was lost by 
the line breaking near the leader on a mar- 
lin swordfish of about 120 pounds weight. 
The only way I can account for it is thru a 
weak spot in the line. It was a great dis 
appointment to me as I wanted to take thai 
fish, not so much on account of the barb- 
less hook used, but to have killed it with 
the three-six tackle. 

The fish had only been on 15 minutes but 
was practically played out, and my boatman 
had just said, “That fish is ours”, and we 
were moving up to gaff it, at the time hay 
ing very little tension on the line. It had 
been a very pretty and fascinating fight and 
[ obtained a lot of information I was after 
The fish made twelve leaps but never cam: 
but part way out of the water, and at th 
last leap just before the line parted, it 
looked like a very much discouraged fis! 
and fell back into the water. We could see 
it about 50 feet away just under the sur 
face, motionless and belly up. We fought it 
as I doall my fish, keeping on the inside, and 
so far as possible working at a pivot and 
causing the fish to travel the circumference. 

Instead of putting out teasers immedi- 
ately astern as is generally practiced at 
Catalina, our three flying fish were trolled 
at 20, 30 and 40 feet, with my baited hook 
ready. I did this chiefly as a precaution 
against sharks, but also because they mad 
a more attractive display. Trolling slowly 
about 2 miles off the island and working 
always a northeast and southwest course, 
my boatman suddenly cried out, “Marlin”, 
and there about 15 feet down was the most 
wonderful sight I have ever seen in the 
water. The rapidity of its movements, the 
turning and twisting with such ease and 
gracefulness and flashing its beautiful pur- 
ple made me almost shudder as I glanced at 
my little three-six outfit. The fish was ap- 
parently confused at the three baits swim- 
ming along and could not just make up its 
mind which one to go after first. I have 
seen marlin huddle a school of anchovies, 
slowly circling and drawing in as the bait 
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Mr. Potter (right) with his boatman and 


and barbless hook—April 24, 1926 


balled and then come rapidly from below 
with wide open mouth, but this marlin had 





quickly slipped my bait down, and scarcely 
30 feet of line was off the reel when it 
grabbed the flying fish. After feeding a 
little more line I struck gently. 

lhe fish started off slowly and instead 
of following behind, we paralleled it, never 
giving it a chance to touch the leader or 
line with its tail. Soon it ran along the sur- 
face with its dorsal fin and tail cutting the 
smooth water and then broke and came 
part way out, and I longed for my angling 
friend and his camera. We could have ob- 
tained some wonderful views, as the fish 
was always close by. I was exceedingly 
careful in handling the rod and the boat- 
man was very skillful in maneuvering the 
launch. Together, we displayed some great 
teamwork. The 150-foot marker on my 
line was continually out and in, and I was 
using just pressure enough so that the fish 
neither loafed nor over exerted itself, but 
he strain was telling on it. 

I find that this same thing happens with 
all varieties of game fish. The tension you 
can exert with the 6-thread line is not in 
itself sufficient to cause any undue activity 
on their part, does not seemingly annoy or 
irighten them as with heavier tackle, yet 

r some reason I have not as yet discov- 
ered, has a killing effect in a quiet way, 
and within a reasonable length of time. [| 
cel convinced now that marlin swordfish, 
of at least medium size can be killed with 
three-six tackle. There will be losses, of 
course, but this holds good with any kind 
of tackle and unruly fish, but my experience 
with this tackle on big fish has been that it 
exerts a soothing, but at the same time 
deadly effect, and taking into consideration 
the ease with which you operate, you obtain 
the extreme limits of real pleasure in fish- 
ing, coupled, of course, with a certain 
amount of skill and good luck all the way 
thru. A marlin swordfish is not ordinarily 
a very hard fish to kill, but I had a tuna 
last summer that gave my three-six outfit a 
fight that was a corker. 

Calif. Tuos. McD. Porter. 














first yellowtail taken on Three-Six tackle | 


never seen anything just like this before | 
and was at a loss how to proceed until I 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


} 





OW the whole world 

talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takestheir opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 

quality cigarette in the world! 


_~.. 
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Classic % oz. — 
Truly Minnow 7 & ~~ 
A Wonderful Pie 
Bait : / 
Price | YY Holds Flies 
$1.50 it Looks Ri h 
and Swims 1g t 
More Natural One complete book for 
you flic et nd ) 
Catches More — gery jaliccmsipte 
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ermal 12 Dry Fly Boxe 
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FABRIKOID LEATHER Books. 4.04 


Order Direct if Dealer Cannot Supply 
“Junior Size” Classic Minnow, weighs 


% oz., has one joint. Price $1.00 each We ssuntactere overs trae of FLY SOOR 
. ry i can satisfy your desire We have F 
Erwin Weller Co., Sioux City, Ia. Books as low as 60c. Inquiries Solicitec 
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Conducted by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Vacation Campology 


Claude P. Fordyce 


“SMOOTHING” THE Way WuHen WE Go Ott To “Rouca It 


when we have made a careful 


UST 
J study of our maps and noted the vast 
vacation region in our country which 
we have never seen and which an individual 
could never in a lifetime of travel, alons 
comes an observer who says that— 
“Explorers lack a new place to go. With- 


y 
3 


in twenty-five years man has arrived at 
the uttermost ends of his earth. Now that 
the North Pole has been reached by air- 
plane and the Arctic traversed by dirigible, 


the vast area to the west of the Pole is 
nown to hold nothing but frozen seas. 
The last great expanse of the unknown 
lobe has yielded its final mystery; onl 
the depths of the ocean are yet to be ex- 
plored. 

“The world today contains not a hidden 
city, dark continent or impenetrable desert. 

ircel an island has eluded discovery 
ind only a few mountain peaks still resist 
he foot of man. Thus the romance of the 


t 





ages draws to an end. The known world 
ot four centruies ago has been expanded 
until all its parts are familiar. The long 
trek of the human herd has reached the 
limits of its range. The main trails are 
blazed, the degrees and elevations estab- 
lished. Those who follow in the 7 
the intrepid pathfinders must be content to 
win the honors that come from lesser la- 
bors.” 

This is all true enough, considered from 


steps ol 


the standpoint of extensive geographical 
locations new to our race, but it drives 
home the fact that the earth’s surface is 
now accessible. There remains, however 


thousands of square miles of terra firma 
which is unexplored titenstvely and which 
offer fine opportunities for travel. 

It is a very pertinent fact that every va- 
cationist is an explorer himselfi—he 
out with very much the same spirit as does 
a pioneer and he “discovers” things new to 


sets 


Back to nature with evident improvements in the matter of living out of doors, 


40) 


Denver Tourist Bureau) 


high 


himself—new .o him geographically and 
new in human experience. 


e EF TEEN years ago the writer projected 
a definite scheme to cover, during the 
vacation periods of each year, a different 
playground objective, a different mode ot 
travel and the different types of outdoor 
living, in order to get a comprehensive idea 
of our American wilderness—where to go, 
how to go, what to see, and the different 
modes of outdoor life and hobbies suited 
to the terrene where he “located.” These 
trails have led to the great north woods, to 
our lakeland wilderness, to pasears below 
timberline and alpine climbs in our Cordil 
leras, over desert wastes, from seaboard 
to seaboard and from pines to palms. The 
trail has been covered miles afoot wit 
packsack on back, by motor tours and 
camps, by pack train, canoe and with out 
board motor, and for the enjoyment of such 
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bbies as fishing for trout and muskies, 
tography, the simple camp life and big- 

e hunting. 

lhis migratory enthusiasm has brought 
thought-of rewards in health building, 
in contacts with interesting people of every 
wall in life, and has brought to an actual 
ization the cherished ambition common 
us all, to see at first hand America’s 
scenic wonderlands. 

The impelling motive of people who are 
itionward bound seems to be to get a 
etrical change from their workaday 
stence where one’s every activity is vol- 
y instead of being compulsory. There 

‘so many novel facets in this great out- 

life that people are continually in- 
iring about objectives for the vacation, 

d about,—what we might term,—the 
hnique” of outdoor living—all in answer 
the Red Gods’ call and an endeavor to 

hecome competent travelers, that they might 
out of their vacations all that they can 
the short time allotted to them annually. 
answering some thousands of queries of 
tial vacationists, it has brought to | 

| the facts that people are interested 

erally in the very prosaic problems of 
where to what to see, what routes to 
take, what equipment to include and the 
irious stunts and artifices of camp craft. 
Problems come up which may seem insur- 
but disappear as if by magic 
when we tall with someone who has “been 
here” or knows “how to do” based on hard 
perience. It is our purpose and aim to | 

to “smooth” the way when we go out 

“rough it.” 
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Outdoor Life Blue Print Service 


faking your own equipment for the dif- 

nt kinds of camping is an interesting 
licraft and it goes a long way towards 
ping the- vacation expenses down to a 
inmum. We have an expert who has 
rked out a series of blue prints showing 
plainly how to make many useful camp 
and each of these blue 


ms at home, 
ts is accompanied with printed instruc- | 
ns giving every needful detail in con- 
‘tion. You can get these by sending 
tamps (50 cents each) and denoting the 
unber of the blue print you want, to Out- 
Life Magazine. The following blue- 
nts are now available: 
1—‘‘A” or wedge tent 
2—Harness for hike trips 
-The hikers’ rain cape 
4—Sedan autocamp bed 
5—Running board box 


and table 


6—Amazon-winter tent for use with stove 
7—Wardrobe box for running board 
8—The water vapor carbureto 

9—Hikers’ shelter tent 

10—The hikers’ pack sack 


11—Duck-down sleeping bag and robe 
12—Assembiing a first-aid kit, and its 1 
13—Pack outfit, showing hitches 
14—Camp refrigerator 
15—Collapsible wood burning camp stove 
16—A fireplace that pulls out the smoke 
17—Using balloon silk in camp 
18—Making moccasins 
1\J—Indian tepee 

\—Tent pole luggage carrier 
-1—Miners’ tent 

2—The touring car bed 

3—Running board kitchenette 
24—Tarpaulin tent 

j—Reflecting baker tent 

--Reflecting baker for mess kit 
7—Leather working (tanning methods, 


1 


Tab- 
bit skin robe, etc.) 
28—The Alaska parka 
—Fireless cooker for camp use 
~Rawhide handicraft (Making mittens, 
alforjas, knife and ax sheath, bucket, 


camp trunk, etc.) 

















Comfortable Camping 


guaranteed when equipped witha 


METROPOLITAN POQUAIG 
FEATHERDOWN ROBE 


What is more desirable than a warm, dry, sanitary, compact sleeping 
arrangement which guarantees you can rest in comfort and sleep undisturbed 
without having to toss and tumble trying to keep warm! The POQUAIG 
iS a masterpiece of ingenuity, the result of 36 years’ experience. 

Outside covering is high count, waterproof fabric, The filling consists of duck 
featherdown in tube-like casings. Lining is quality wool, 
blanket material. Can be opened wide for airing and 
securely closed. All openings over lap and fasten with 
‘*Lift-the-dot”’ or pull string fasteners. Made in small, 
medium and large sizes with sewed-in or de- 
tachable blankets. Popular prices. 

Send us your nameand we will mail you inter- 
esting FOLDER about METROPOLITAN 
CAMP OUTFITS. 


METROPOLITAN 
CAMP GOODS FOLKS 


Dept. G-26 Athol, Mass. 
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Luxurious featherdown bed in waterproof cover a 





$100000 
Prize Picture 
“Contest” 








Even Though You 
Don’ t Bag Any Game— 
You’ll Havea 
Rare Time 
Wearing a 
Filson 


Hunting 
Coat 












FILM 





Shoot pictures of the outdoors and let them bag big 
prizes for you—forests, streams, animals, sunsets make 
excellent prize winning material. Details where you buy 
film or write to Agfa Products, Inc., 114 E. 13th St., | 
New York, N. Y. | 
THE ALL WEATHER FILM 
No film will take pictures under all conditions. Agfa 
film takes pictures under a surprising number of condi- 
tions hitherto thought to be impossible. Take a cloudy 
or rainy day picture with Agfa—then you will know why | 
this wonderful film is preferred the world around, | 








Don’t Play With Your Fazily’s Health 


Be protected on your 
against camp diseases 
complete medical kit. 


next vacation 
by carrying a 
Designed by a 


physician, for use against camp , 
diseases, including: Colds; Grippe; Double throughout to keep you dry 
Headache; Dysentery; Toothmche; warm, full of pocke ts for convenience \ 
Poison Ivy; Fly and Mosquito Bites; superior value at $8.50. Chest measure only 
etc. Will completely treat any ordin- 

ary camp disease Medical Manual Send for the Filson Catalog “*D". It's Free 
explaining use of the drugs, and 7 

how to combat each disease, included 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 


in Kit. Refills may be obtained as 
needed. Labels unaffected by water. 
Price in U. S., $7.50, postpaid. 
Distributed by 
Vacation Medical Kit Co., Bayfield, Wis. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 

No. 49—Leather Handle, 472 inch blade, 

with Leather Sheath - 2 

No. 50 — Stag Handle, 472 inch blade, 

with Leather Sheath «© $3.00 





















Carried in pocket 

or belt, with its 
keen blade always Every 
safely shielded. A Hour 
priceless piece of in the 
Outing Equip- Open 





ment. 











Just snap back 
the disappearing 
spring- -controlledshield 
and it’s ready for busi- 
ness. The handleisshaped 
to fit the grip—the head 
securely fastened. The 


cdge is razor-keen and 
stays that way unusually 
long. 


No. 2—Steel ~~, a 
2%x4in., llin. 1g., 
No.6—Wood end. Blad \ 


2% x4 in., 114 


in.1g.,$2.25 







Marble’s 


Proof Marble’s 
Match Box c Coat 
Ompass 


Fasten to coat 
or belt. Guar- 
anteed accur- 
ate. No. 182 
Stationary 
oe postpaid, 


gauge shell. 
Absolutely 
water-proof 
# Holds sev- 
eral days’ 


; , -25. No. 082 
aa Re volving Dial, 
rice O postpaid $1.50. 


postpaid. 


Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 pages. Handy pocket 





ize. Shows the complete 
Marble line. vg 
i » 
Marble Arms & Mfg. ~ 
Company sor 
571 Delta Ave., ° 
Gladstone, Mich., U. Ss. A. 


Canadian Distributors: 
The Fraser Co., 286 St. 
James St., Montreal 
R. iH. Conley, 405A Trav- Pay “e 

elers’ Bldg., Winnipeg 4 te . 
Western Distributors: 7 


Bldg.,San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 
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The highway moocher 


Highway Moochers 


Jay George Wanner 


|} AVE you ever considered the chances 
you take when you so graciously stop 
your car on the highway to give a lift to 


the hiker, bum, road tramp or coast-to- 
coaster, or whatever you may wish to call 
him? 


Millions of cars on thousands of miles 
f good road reaching every section of the 
has created an increasing vicious 
condition commonly termed ride-mooching. 
It is not a synthesis of the old-fashioned 
hobo with the tattered clothes, the good- 
natured lazy face, and his little bundle on 
a stick. He considers this soft ride method 
far beneath his dignity and, if a profes- 
sional, is content in grabbing a handful of 
box cars and taking his chances. 


( 


What, then, are the ingredients of this 
shifting army; where are they going, and 
why? They hail from everywhere, fol- 


lowing the rainbow, searching for that elu- 
greener pasture, and always taking 
the line of least resistance. Composed of 


sive 


crooks, chronic tramps, drug addicts, fugi- 
tives from justice, students out for adven- 
ture, escaped insane, and we must not for- 
get the professional sponger with means 
who is always looking for something for 
nothing. 

When traveling along at a speed 25 


A treat for the gods after 


to 40 miles per hour I am quite sure it is 
impossible to distinguish one from the oth- 
er, and many times, no doubt, I have mis- 
trusted the worthy and to some extent fal- 
len for the guile of the clever. 

A daily ride for the past several years 
over a dusty, and lonely stretch of the Lin- 
coln Highway thru Wyoming has furnished 
me with numerous thrills and adventures 
in the picking up of these individuals, con- 
stituting an almost every day experiment 
Unknowingly my wife has been given many 
potential opportunities to collect the face 
value of my insurance policies, and if not 
the face value, at least those interesting 
clauses referring to permanent and partial 
disabilities. Thus far I am glad to state 
that none of these companies have been 
called on to fulfil their obligations on my 
contracts. 


‘TRANGE as it may seem, about 90 per 
WJ cent of all those to whom I have given 
a lift heading west, seemed to have but one 
goal. On questioning them in a tactiul 
manner their expectations disclosed that 
Los Angeles or Hollywood was only await- 


ing their arrival before going on with the 
big show. I have picked up prospective 


stars, male and female, would-be stunt men, 





a dusty hike 
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‘ra men, painters, carpenters, electric- 
scenario writers, directors, and what 
all apparently fired with that same 
nbition. 

[he majority of their stories, however, 
seemed to ring false, and were, no doubt, 
mere invention, thinking to more properly 
‘mpress their benefactors. It must be said 
that the westbounders always appeared 
re enthusiastic and optimistic than did 
their eastbound brothers and sisters whom 
[ happened to pick up. The exploded bub- 
ble, and the stark reality of having to re- 
turn to the more prosaic east with work 
staring them in the face before eating, 
was no doubt the main reason for their un- 
communicative and sulky attitude. 

\s a rule the eastbound hiker will di- 
lee but little, but they invariably impart 
he information that they are disgusted 
vith California. Whether they have all 
ried the movies, I am not prepared to say, 
jut one thing is certain: they cannot be as 
horoughly disgusted with California as 
state is with them. She has been the 
nping ground for hobo hikers and tramp 
tourists for so long that it has ceased to 
be funny. 

It is indeed astonishing to see the large 
number of aged people begging rides on 
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the highways. Poorly clothed, never 
dressed for inclement weather, usually 
without means of procuring food, and 


many times ill. Taken out of some large 
city by a well meaning tourist, often a 
distance of 200 or 300 miles the first day, 
they are dumped on the mercy of every 
community and traveler until they finally 
reach their destination. On arriving at 
their goal they frequently find conditions 
misrepresented, or at least not what they 
had expected, and soon start back over 
the long trail again. 

It is not rare to see cripples in all stages 
of deformity, and on numerous occasions 
[ have been hailed down with a crutch or 
One of these gentlemen had the 
etfrontery to inform me after he had clam- 
bered into the car, and parked his crutches 
in the rear, that he really did not need 
them very much any more, but that they 
sure helped in getting rides. 

A startling number of drug addicts also 
wend their way from city to city seeking 
new physicians whom they think may prove 
susceptible to their yarns. When they are 
a few times successful in hoodwinking doc- 
s they become adept and continue. Trav- 
therefore becomes necessary, so between 
ching rides, meals, and using any other 

id possible to get by, they present a 
constant peril. 


cane, 
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\VE you ever passed up one of the 
hard-boiled species, the kind who 
es you down imperiously? He stands 
directly in your line of travel until the last 
moment, and ready to jump aside if you do 
not stop, and hurls a derisive “Thanks!” 

to the car as you flash by. On some 
occasions will even shake a fist at you, and 
a string of epithets in your wake 
to further convince you as to the particular 
brand of scum you most represent. 

No accurate figures are available to tell 
us the number of people who are beaten, 
robbed and killed every year by this na- 
tional menace of ride grafters, but very 
otten this is brought home to us in our own 
Vicinity in a way that we do not soon 
orget. We then firmly decide to pass up 
the hiker for all future time. How long 
this resolution holds good depends largely 

our past experiences, and impressions. 

A recent account in a western newspaper 


rved as a rather startling reminder. A 
LZ0-m4 


eave 


a loaded gun pressed into his back; his 
threatened: a half mile walk down a 





dismal trail which led from the main high- 
Way, 


expecting each step to be his last; 


ile ride thru the night with the muzzle | 








It may be 
all the same. 
real “country, 


moose 


highways and 


keep ‘er light! 


“Ey paddlin’ up the 


member you'll ha 


all 
behind 


and above 
blankets 


1610 Lake St. 


Campers and Tourist: Here is the very 
thing for you. Campers tell us that this is 


arms are prohibited; Zip-Zip Shooter is 
nogeless, powerful and effective and is used 
7 by a great number of Tourist and Campers. 

Can you afford to do without this Zip-Zip 

Shooter? Thousands of boys are made bappy 

with this wonderful Shooter 

If your dealer happens 

not to have them order } , 

from us. Zip-Zip Shooter 

35c or 3 for $1.00. Send <a 

stamps, coin or money a Me.» oe 

order, 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 

Dept. B.B. Columbia, S. C. 
Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 
acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- 
bers’ itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily 
or shiny skin, simply send me your name and address today 
—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 
magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by tell- 
ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODA » 
E. S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Have You aCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better p‘ctu-es and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


$2.00 wnitethey tase $1.00 
Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds 
Profusely illustrated, By L. V. ALMIRALI 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of Coyote Coursing 
or send C,O. D 


Name cocescccce 


Address................ 





If you want to get into 
you 
more than shootin’ distance from the 
r 
game and fish country is the country 
that’s hardest to reach. 

So when you pack your duffle boys 
Chere ll be some tough 


stiff portage at the rapids. 


so don’t forget the pancake “timber 
leave 


Arctic Sleeping Robe instead. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. 


Toronto — Ottawa — Montreal 
Winnipeg — Welland 


Arctic 
Jleeping 


the greatest weapon to be had where fire | 
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German Field Glasses 
EIGHT POWER 





POSTPAID 


See 10 to 20 Miles on a Clear Day 
THE ALL ’ROUND SPORT’S GLASS 


Some are f 






ly worn or refinished All are optically ; 
fect. Day a tht lenses—dust and moisture proof ‘ 
life time—Includes strap and o ruarar 
is new glasses Shipped pror 





er for $8.00 Positive guarantee of full cash 


mor { 
| refund if not satisfactory. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 


argest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
93 S. Federal St., Boston, Mass. 23 O. Scott St., Toronto, Canada 
Sole distributors for HENSOLDT binoculars 
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BARCO UMBRELLA TENT has STEEL COLLAPSIBLE CENTRI 

POLE and FRAME Guaranteed durable. Waterproof Complets 
with Floor, Stakes, awning, screened and curtained window and door 

Size 72x74. Price $27.50 Experienced Campers and Tourists 
appreciate the dependable material, fine workmanship and refinements 
133 SERS OR PLAY in BARCO tents AUTO TOURIST 


3 TENT All styles and sizes of TENTS and = 3” 
f neo Camp Equipment illustrated and ht 4 
/, {Pe priced in our New Catalogue, sent i ies 

74 LI“ FREE upon request. W, —_——s, © 
BARNETT VAS Goops co 
119 RCH ST. PHILA LPHIA PA 
LARGES ENT MEGRS iN THE EA 











made a very enticing picture as they 


two blows on the head with the butt end 
of the pistol; robbed of his automobile, 
watch, and money; left to walk 8 miles 
to town at 3 o’clock in the morning. Such 
was the treatment he received at the hands 
of a man whom he had befriended—a man 
to whom he had given a ride across two 
counties, and for whom he had purchased 
dinner. 

Yes, this all happened very recently to 
a cashier of a western bank, and his terse 
advice after the ordeal was, “Don't pick 
them up; it might happen to you.” 

In looking back over my own numerous 
pick-up experiences I can see where the 
passenger always holds the advantage over 
the driver if he or she wishes to take it. 
Every stranger must be considered a po- 
tential source of danger, and an unusual 
risk. If his make-up were not extra- 
ordinary he would not be where he is. Re- 
member, he is a poor sport at best, as he 
is asking you to take all of the chance. 


| ics picking up of two attractive crea- 
tures of the fairer sex served as a 
rather piquant conclusion to my research. 
| must confess, however, that it was with 
hesitation that I acquired sufficient 
courage to invite these girls to ride, having 
read of so many pretty bobbed haired ban- 
dits. Dressed in corduroy breeches, hiking 
shoes, multi-colored shirts, and_ blazers, 
they made a very enticing picture as they 
appealingly smiled their way into the. car. 

One sat beside me, and the other 
stretched out on the back seat with a luxur- 
ious sigh, as she said, “Gee, Kid; wouldn't 
it be the berries to own a bus like this.” 

“You tell ’em,” replied the other; “may 
be we will some day.” 

Firing a stock question at them, I in- 
quired, “Where are you girls from?” 

“Chicago,” came from the rear seat 

“Have you had much difficulty in secur- 
ing rides?” I asked. 

“Naw,” spoke up the one at my side, 
it’s been a cinch so far.” 

“T suppose you girls are headed for Cali- 
fornia.” At this the one in the back seat 
began to sing in not a bad voice, “Califor- 
nia, her I come,” and after finishing a little 
strain from the chorus they both giggled 
delightedly. 

“No doubt you are going to try for the 
movies.” I put in. 

“This guy’s a mind reader, 
spoke up the one alongside. 

At this point a loud hissing noise oc- 
curred, accompanied by a noticeable inabil- 
ity on my part to properly hold the ma- 
chine in the road. 

“Well, Kid,’ came from the rear seat, 
“it don’t take a mind reader to inform me 


some 


‘ 


Hele n,” 


44 


” 


into the cat 


smiled their way 


that we a tire that’s all flat on the 
bottom.” 

[ had realized as much myself by this 
time, and it was with much foreboding that 
I brought the car to a stop. It was on 
a lonely piece of road, and just getting 
dark; many hideous thoughts vaulted thru 
my mind in an instant. What if Helen 
and the Kid decided it really would be 
the berries to own this bus, and hit me on 
the head with something while I am fix- 
ing that confounded tire? If they don’t do 
a good job, and kill me, I will probably lie 
out here several hours anyway at this time 
of night before another car passes. If 
they do—well, I always did have a pet aver- 
sion to posing as coyote bait, and many 
other distressing thoughts. 

By this time my two charming assist- 
ants and I had made an inspection of the 
offending tire, and decided nothing would 
do but to substitute for the nice hard spare 
on the rear. This I proceeded to do with 
much encouragement, and many humorous 
remarks from the gallery. 

It was very dark by this time, and to 
make matters worse, both Helen and the 
Kid developed a most disconcerting habit 
of picking up heavy articles out of the 
tool kit, such as hammers and jack han- 
dles, and would persist, despite my agile 
manuevers, in standing directly behind me 
during the entire performance. 

I was glad in a way that it was dark, as it 
would have proven most embarrassing had 
they been able to see the peculiar squinting 
expression on my face as I momentarily 
awaited that sock on the cranium. 


got 
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Well I think the most notable feature oj 


i 
I made in changing that tire. They \ 
nice girls, and I like them. I hope they got 
into the movies, and I want to take ¢! 
opportunity of thanking them for the b! 
that never came, 


~ e ‘ ’ 
Getting the Most Out of 
T . . 
a Vacation Trip 
Claude P. Fordyce 
\ 7 HY DO you go on a vacation trip, 
anyway / 

Getting down to fundamentals, most 
everyone will agree that it combines 
physical and mental change. New scenes, 
new exercise or unwonted exercise, life in 
the sunshine and fresh air, broad vistas of 
mountain, lakeland or seashore, the delight- 
ful mode of life in camping out—gettin 
near to Nature, getting away from the 
city where we have an artificial existence, 
where everything is done for us and going 
out where we have to be primitive and even 
cook our own meals, substituting the cool 
iresh air from the great silent places for 
the gas-laden, noisy streets of the city. 
These are satisfying impulses which li 
dormant nowadays in most people, but hark- 
en back to the time when our ancestors 
lived wholly in the wilderness. 

Sightseeing will always be the chief va- 
cation objective of most people. It will 
always interest more than the exercise of 
those most delightful hobbies of vacat 
—hunting and _ fishing. 3e careful 
your trip is not a tour de force in which 
your success is measured by the speedo- 
meter instead of getting an intensive ac- 
quaintance with scenery by close study. 
Take time to go slowly and really know th 
wilderness, for it holds secrets of unusual 
interest if you can but interpret them 

“Learn to Read the Roadside” is a 
gan of much deeper significance than we 
might at first think. When you 
mighty chasm like the Grand Canyon, or 
the volcanic cones of Mounts Shasta, Rain 
ier and Hood, or stand in awe and con- 
jecture amidst the cliff dwellings of the 
Mesa Verde, do you ever stop to study out 
the meaning of all this, the great natural 
forces which bring scenery into being? 








See. a 


"TO SEE Nature’s most lavish handi- 
work in this country our great nation 
park system offers the premier opportuni- 








ties. These form Uncle Sam’s vast out- 
door university, which is open to all. N 
better places are found where on 

study geology, ornithology, and_ botan 


People have shown that they are not satis 
fied to go to the national parks to 
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x knowledge about the birds, flowers, 
es and animal life along the roadside and 
ils, and want to know about the geology 
the great mountains themselves. 


ol 


indscape and scenery; they have a desire | 


In answer to this need many of the nae | 


tional parks now have regular free field 
trips headed by competent guides, usually 
sfessors in eastern universities, them- 
Ives eager to observe and study more 
ut nature. In the evening aiter the 
| trips the crowd gathers about a 
campfire to hear learned men lecture. To 
rm a permanent record, aside from the 
it objects of study in the national parks, 


museums are being established. The na- | 


nal parks have the best specimens of 
id life in the western hemisphere, and 
r the study of scientists and the edifica- 
1 of the people there are protected from 
hunters’ extermination great herds of 
deer, buffalo, elk, bears and smaller fauna, 
ich is a most beneficent policy, for else- 
re our wild life is rapidly becoming 
extinct. 
Most people are satisfied with pleasur- 
ly contemplating scenery, but this type of 
ition is immeasurably enhanced by read- 
the history of scenery’s causation; by 
ing beyond the immediately visible facts 
aud infering those causes which produced 
varied earth forms. We know one widel) 
raveled man who went so far as to take 
a course in physical geography in a uni- 
rsity near his home, that he might be 
pared to get all he could out of his 
vacation tours each summer. We can't 
il do that, but we can give our projected 
ition ground some preliminary study. 
lhe National Park Service, Washington, 
puts out a booklet called the “Rules and 
kegulations” on each national park, which 
is in reality a very complete guide book, 
ng about the chief scientific features 
he park under consideration. Besides 
t, several special books are published by 
Government about scientific phases of 
national parks. A list of all publica- 
ns on the national parks is procurable 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


“phew ie what should be known 
VY about the various types of vacation 
fields the following will guide the novice: 
istal Forms.—A coastal voyage either 
along the shore or by water reveals the 
of the evolution of the shore line. 
LaFayette National Park in Maine is 


liar in that granite mountains are at | 


eashore. 
iclers.—These are studied perhaps best 
Glacier National Park, where there are 
dozens of them in action. They are fields 
o1 ice slowly moving downward, cutting a 
h in the mountainside; and associated 


them are snowfields and moraines. In | 


Mount Rainier National Park there are 
ivers of ice coming down from the 
nificent summit of our greatest moun- 
Lower down comes the story of lakes, 
ys and streams, exhibiting in this and 


other parks falls such as Yosemite and the | ; 


wstone; cascades (Yosemite’s cas- 
*s are the highest, with Mount Hood's 
tonomah Falls second); rapids, of 


1 the Tuolumne Waterwheel Falls are | @ 


rld wonder. 

sion.—The greatest example of this 
in shaping the earth’s surface is of 
rse the Grand Canyon in Arizona, but 
whole history of geology as far as we 
get it is encompassed in a trip from 
Ns plateau country down thru Zion 
rk and Bryce Canyon to the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon. 

Che study of fossils is exemplified in the 
Py tried Forest in Arizona. 

All types of country—the plains, hills, 
Plateaus and uplands, all have a geological 
significance to the motor traveler. 
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A Sportsman Boot 
t the 27gA¢ Price 


This tough, sturdy, good-looking Hi-cut will take 
you through more miles of hard wear in real 
comfort than any boot we ever heard of. 


It’s a Waterproof 16-inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, made 
of dark tan oil-tanned leather, famous for dura- 
bility. Goodyear Welt sewed, solid leather through- 
out, quality in every detail—a boot that cannot 
be bettered, regardless of price. 

Enormous production as the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes sold from factory to 
wearer makes possible the low price of $9.90 direct 
to you. Cash with order—or C. O. D. if you prefer. 


Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to state 
size and width on your order. Write today! 





Our guarantee: “We guarantee to refund every cent paid 
for shoes if after examination you feel you would rather 
have the money than the shoes.”” We take 
the risk. We want you to be satisfied. 








Ss S| Order FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
Save $5.00 =? No.0779 229 E. Lake St. 
Write for Agents’ Proposition. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















Enjoy Your Nights When Camping Out 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


No cots, no trailers necessary. Just open your grip and unroll your air bed which is 
inflated ina jiffy, and be assured of a comfortable night’s rest. Made of pure ) 
with detachable khaki cover, and come in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war pri 





25x75”, $21.00 30x75”, $24.00 36x75”, $31.00 
42x75", $38.0 48x75", $41.00 
All Prices parcel post prepaid to your address. Dealers and agents wanted everywhere. 


of “age ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


120 Atlantic Avenue 


A i) Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Hitches on back of any car. Travels | 
smoothly at any speed. Carries aillug- | 
gage. Opens in rain without wetting a | 


thing. Rainproof and mosquito proof. All the 
luxuries of home—electric light, kitchenette, 








ice box, tables, lockers, etc. Extra tent and a 

canopy easily attached if needed for large ee 

Camping party. 

spectary St for reer carszoc of 1 No Center Pole—No Corner Pole 


PRICES Trailers and Kamper-K 
NOW! offered at special 7 “ 
lemiled time. 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 
444 So. Henry Street 
Bay City, Mich. 


or 








The finest tent STOLL ever made. 10-0z. U.S 
Army Duck, bobbinet door with Zipper fast er? 
sewed-in floor; screened door and window: ar 
roof without center pole; wide hips; awning wit 
peaked roof; complete with stakes, carrying b 
and awning guy ropes. 





Sets up like magic in 5 minutes. Write for cor 
plete catalog of Stoil tents and camp equipment 


| STOLL MFG. CO. 














a 3272 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. | 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
uw money, W~'t for copy, 








ONLY $39 


wy = For This Highest 





J %-Ton CapacityGrade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ning, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
| money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue 

BOWER MFG. CO. 








Copy micriT tsveuSeD 
Dept. 303 Richmond, ¥: a, 


Box 5 FOWLER, IND, 
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THE PERMANENT CAMP 


Claude P. Fordyce 





MistAKES IN FIREPLACI 


CONSTRUCTION 
j b-- average fireplace is not built right. 
Getting the right angles to deflect the 
smoke so that a proper draft results re 
quires attention to scientific fireplace con- 
struction. 

To get the best results, use one oi the 
new style head throat and damper which 
is made in sections of best gray iron cast- 
ings, securely bolted together with expan- 
sion jomts allowing for the expansion of 
the hottest fires and the subsequent con 
traction. Four different types of operating 
twelve sizes meet all requirements that any 
cabin builder may have. We have built a 
number of fireplaces and used this colonial 


COMMON 


head, throat and damper with the best 
satisfaction. One fireplace has worked 
absolutely right for 12 years and the 


damper allows a variation in drafts which 
is not possible with the ordinary construc- 
tion of the throat. 

Concerning the common mistakes in fire- 
place construction, one is improper con- 
struction just over the fireplace chimney. 
(See Fig. 1, 2 and 3.) This is the most 
common cause of fireplace trouble. At this 
important point there is often found either 
absolute carelessness and neglect on the 
part of the mason, or an elaborate attempt 
to do a good job without the least idea of 
the proper formation. Another common 
cause of a fireplace smoking into the room 
and not up the chimney where it should be 
is in having the back lining of the fire 
place brought forward to form a long nar- 
row throat. (Fig. 4.) This is all right 
under certain weather conditions, depend 
ing also on the amount and kind of fuel, 
but the atmosphere changes and _ the 
kind and quality of fuel used varies, it is 
necessary to have the throat adjustable, and 
the metal head throat and damper affords 
this control. 


as 


j bene most practical solution of the smoke 
problem in fireplace construction is by 
the use of the head, throat and damper 
combination. (Fig. 5.) A mason i 
enced in fireplace building will spend much 
more time in forming the throat than the 
cost of the head, and with it an inexperi- 
enced workman cannot build wrong at the 
vital point. This head sets above the bot- 


experi- 
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tom of the span over the opening and this 
saves time because the fire brick need not 
come to exact levels. This damper is built 
in sections of gray iron castings securely 
bolted together and reinforced with a steel 
angle bar. It is rigid, extra heavy and able 
to sustain great weight, yet designed and 
constructed so as to allow for the move- 
nent of expansion without disturbing the 
outer work. This prevents the face oi the 
fireplace from cracking. The steel rein- 
forcing angle bar sets half way up the 
sloping front of the damper. The ledge 
which it forms furnishes a footing on 
which to build the common brick or stone 
backing and on which to anchor the facing. 


Figure 5 shows a section of this damper. 


‘A” is the damper door regulating the 
draft and is moved up or down by the 
key, “B”, which projects thru the front 


wall into room and is easily manipulated 
by the fingers. 

Here are some helpful suggestions in 
building the fireplace right, given by an 
expert connected with one of the fireplace 
specialty firms. Build the lining or fire- 
box if possible before setting the arch or 
angle across the opening. Do not build 
the fireplace too deep. A good rule is to 
pattern the fireplace opening with the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 


Width of Depth of Opening 
Opening Plus Facing 
24 inches wide................ 12 to 14 inches deep. 


16 to 18 
18 to 20 


30 inches wide.............. 


inches deep. 
36 inches wide........... 


inches deep. 


42 inches wide............ 20 to 22 inches deep. 
48 inches wide 22 to 26 inches deep. 


ie greater heating efficiency, splay the 

side walls of the lining inward 4 to 6 
inches, making the back wall 8 to 12 inches 
less than the width of the front opening. 
Slope the back wall forward. 
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Build the sides and back wall of the 
firebox plumb 12 to 16 inches high; then 
lay the balance of the side wall brick 1 
dry and, with a straight stick held at th 
desired slant to front, draw a pencil lin 
marking the brick and cut them on th 
mark; then relay them permanently. With 
both side walls built and the slant to th 
front formed, it is easy to follow with 
the back wall bedding the first course up 
high enough at the back to pitch the back 
wall brick against the slanting edges of 
the side wall; slush up good with mortar 
and pieces of brick as you build up. Term- 
inate the back wall 3 to 9 inches higher 
than the opening; about 3 inches for a 30- 
inch opening; 6 inches up to 40-inch open- 
ing and 9 inches up to a 50-inch openin: 

In using the head, throat and damper, 
which is the best guarantee in making a 
successful fireplace that pulls out the 
smoke, the thickness of the face wall just 
under the damper should not be more than 
4 inches. 

The very incarnation of cheer and com- 
fort is the open fireplace—none of your 
modern imitations or make-believes, but a 
real, generous, deep-chested, old-fashioned 
fireplace hearth. The fireplace is the very 
spirit of hospitality. It is the heart of the 
home, a priceless possession and the most 
perfect inanimate factor in home building 
It is acknowledged by all authorities that 
the most healthful heat is that of the open 
fireplace. Apart from the cheerful, exhil- 
arating influence of the open hearth, it is 
known that radiant heat direct from the 
surface of burning fuel possesses a health 
maintaining power that no other form oi 
heat can supply. 


A Gas Stove For WILDERNESS CAMPS 


_ Nahe which is neither an oil or 
£\ gasoline stove in the usual sense 1s 
particularly adapted for the permanent 


camp far from the city, producing a soot- 
less blue flame, is generated with a match 
and is portable to the extent that it can 
be transported anywhere in the motor car. 
This stove is the ultimate in safety. It 
is a gas stove making its own gas as it 
burns from any good grade of motor gaso 
line, which is put under pressure in th 
tank by a built-in burner, and the gauge 
on the tank shows what your pressure 1s 
at all times. It will burn in any position, 
proving that even if upset while in use 
it is still entirely safe. It cannot. bur: 


while being filled, for in removing the tank 
pressure 1S 


filler plug the air released, 





automatically extinguishing the flame. A 
fine feature is the match lighter—no loos« 
units to misplace. Upon opening the lighter 
valve a hot blow torch flame is focused 01 
the generator, heating it enough to vaporiz 
the gasoline in less than one minute a! 

the master burner is then ready to light 
the generating being done but once for on 
or more burners. The tank is of special 
alloy rust-resisting armco iron, welded and 
equipped with air gauge, fuel gauge, hand 
operated filler plug and built-in pump. Als 
you can use a connection to a large 15-gal- 
lon gasoline pressure tank located outsi« 
the cabin; the regular tank capacity is one 
gallon. There are no wicks to trim or re- 
place; no chimneys to burn out, and the 
burners do not carbonize or clog if. the 
food burns over. The model particularly 
adapted for the permanent camp has three 
burners, size 40x19x914 inches, black baked 
enamel finish with blue porcelain removable 
burner tray, and weighs 54 pounds. 
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) Combination Tent and Bed 
: his type of outfit is the ideal which 
np equipage firms have been working 
: for, as it combines the tent shelter over 
: the double bed and is entirely adequate 
for all the camp uses of two _ people. 
; Coupled with its utility in use as a bed 
; ind shelter is the fact that the two units 


ea very neat and compact package tor 

nsporting on the running board. The 

outfit consists of a folding bed, made of 2- 
h angle steel, a metal fabric 


“Spring” 
supported by sixty-four coil springs along 
e sides and at each end. It is attached 
the left running board of the car by 
means of two clamps which can be put on 

without the use of a single tool. When 

7 folded up and ready for the road it extends 
up about to the bottom of the car win- 

dows, is about 4 feet long and extends 

beyond the edge of the running board only 
2 inches. With the bed goes a 2-inch mat- 
ss pad and a special tent which will 
fit any car. The tent is the width of the 
bed at the foot—about 4 feet—and tapers 
outward so that there is dressing space on 


+h 





each side of the bed up towards the head. 


— bedding, mattress and extra 
ps 1f desired are all carried suspended 
folded bed, and the entire outfit 

protected from dust and rain by a 
vaterproof cover. You can lift the entire 

fit off the, car in an instant without 
isturbing the packing. On the road it 
makes a very neat, compact bundle so that 
he user does not look like he was driv- 

a “moving van.” Less than five min- 
is needed to unfold the bed and pitch 
ent—no poles nor stakes are needed. 
he entire outfit weighs but 67 pounds and 





ide the 





+ 


less in cost than the average first-class 
mp tent. i a ta 
A Folding Camp Table 
lere is the table used by Carl Akeley, 


ited explorer, in Africa on his round 
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‘he world trips and into South America, 
ind which has found great favor among 
American motor campers. It is built for 
hard wear and is braced so that it is en- 













rigid and the bracing does not in- 
with the knees under the table. It 
is made oi 7/16-inch bass wood top and 
hard wood legs. The edges are steel bound 
to prevent splitting of the boards and keep 


ioe 1 
tirely 
tertere 


the top flat. Folding hinge trusses hold 
the table rigid and level at all times. Is 
set up or taken down in a tew seconds. 
Waterproofed with the best varnish; all 


metal parts are rust-proof and the unit is 
equipped with carrying straps. All parts 
are attached and thus there is nothing to 
lose. The table top measures 28x34 inches ; 
folded, 3x9x34 inches; weight, 





New Fabric For Outdoor Clothes 
This fabric has two distinctions: it 1 
a very light, silk-like material and it ts 


thoroly especially 


waterproofed. It 


Is 





adaptable for fishing, camping, as 
golfing and all outdoor uses. It does not 
fatigue the wearer or induce perspiration, 
and yet thoroly hygienic. It protects 
against cold, rain, wind and mosquitos. 
The outing hat, coat and breeches will not 
weigh over 2'%4 pounds and rolls into a 
small parcel for carrying. The garments 
are well tailored and can be procured in 
two colors: that of a good cigar, and 
forest green. The illustration is this fab- 
ric made up into a wading jacket. 


is 


id Tire Cha 

knows that pares 
nary chains not prevent skid 
He buys chains because once or 
twice a year he cannot make head- 
way without them. Ordinary 
L anti-skid devices, 


1 New An 
< aVOu <« 


Ev ery driver 


ti-sk 


do 


chains are not 

but invented only to haul and hoist, 
not to grip the road. They act 
like sled runners in a side skid. 
A new type of chain is anti-skid 
and grab the road with a lot of 


horseshoe curved edges that — 
slip in any direction. The upper 
and inner side of these new ig ie 
chains offers a broad, level surface 
that saves the tire from wear and 
are so tough as to last 30 per cent 





longer than ordinary chains in 

road wear. The tread links are 
stamped from fine — assemb led 

and then heat treated, giving them 
extreme hardness and ‘aa wear 
Contrary to the unusual chain 

which must be loose, these new 

chains must be tight. The slowing 

up action of chains is due to their 
thickness. The new chains are 

1% inch thick and allow faster and 
smoother running. The toggle end of each 
link works back and forth in the ‘aie 
of the next with a shoveling action which 
keeps it clear of ice, snow and mud. The 
horseshoe edges are self sharpening an: 
complete cross chains are easily replaced 
when worn out. Some very interesting 
tests have been conducted with this new 
chain, especially on frozen rivers and 


lakes, and in every instance the absence of 
skids in any direction was quite notable. 
The principle and construction of this new 
chain is theoretically and practically cor- 
rect and is the best type of chain for any 
motorist. 


15 pounds. | 





A Real Miseusien 


How much better the open road, trees, rocl 
rivers and lakes, than the crowded summer 
hotel. 

Spend your vacation under canvas and build 
up health and strength for the winter. 
With our 


TENTS 
. and 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Your wife and family will enjoy it as 

you. Our Tent Catalog is a complete 

guide with a special article on motor 

| It’s Free. Ask for Catalog No. 604. 

TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
Established 1840 


£0 -B-CARPENTER & Co, 


Tentmakers for 87 years 
440 North Wells Street Chicago, III. 


much as 
camper'’s 
camping 







Sleep Outdoors in Comfort in 
a Scientifically correct 


Fiala 
peene Bag 





Light weight Liama 
mode with 
weight cover. 
Pongee Silk Lining 
light weight luxury * $15 
Extra Liama Lining for low 
mperatures $35 
Fiala Parka of Malone all 
rn oo $29 
_ Parka ndpro 


"$10 
SUB seseeue POD 
Tents and Equipment of all 


kinds for Camp, Tour and 
Explorers. Write for Catalog E. 


A. FIALA, 25 Warren Seu. A, ae od 


Parka—Shant ung 


2-gal. size 


$1.25 


1-gal., $1.00 
33 gi il. $1.75 
gal., $2.25 
7 
— 
ae 


ete 


Cold” Water 


in hottest sun 


Appell’s South African Water Bag keeps water 
cold, even in hottest sun, by simple evapora- 
tion principle made possible by construction 
of the bag itself and the imported flax fabric 
from whichit is made. Used the world over for 
25 years—in forest, field,mountain and desert. 
Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. Usethecoupon and order direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Made by 


} HIRSCH-WEIS MPG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S. A. 
| Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. of bags____size____gal. I enclose $. 





Send to 


Address 
| MERCHANTS: Be sure to stock Appell’s -- 








the leader for 25 years. 
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Arms and Ammunition 





Edhted hy Capt. Chas. Askins 











Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


; ANY experienced duck hunters, 
M highly skilled in the game, prefer 

; the 16-bore to any other gun for 
duck shooting. As a rule these men have 

gun especially built for the purpose. <A 
ew years ago numbers of these guns were 
built to order by the Parker Brothers, and 
a few by other factories. These were 
heavy pieces, weighing from 7% to 8 
pounds, 32-inch barrels, chambered for 3 
inch cases. Loads ran from an ounce to an 
ounce and a sixteenth of shot, with 3 drams 
of powder. Beyond any question the loads 
vere effective, when barrels were carefully 
bored for them. 

“Gaucho,” the Parker representative on 
the Pacific Coast, promoted the use of 
these magnum 16s, and Ed Hedderly and 
many other Coast shooters used them in 
preference to any larger bore. Chan Pow- 
ers and Dick Merrill used such arms down 
in Texas, and George Clough in Florida. 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


CHAPTER 
Tue 16-Gauce As 


XIII 
A Duck GuN 


The Ithaca Gun Company built such a duck 
for me, an arm with 32-inch barrels, 


gun 
weighing 84% pounds—a 16 on a 12-gauge 
frame. I have never seen a better shooting 


16 than this Ithaca, notwithstanding 
heavier loads are used today than I shot. 
This big 16 would pattern 80 per cent, al- 
most regardless of the load that might be 
placed in it. I shot ordinarily 3 to 34 drams 
of Du Pont bulk powder and from 1 ounce 
to 1 1/16 ounces of shot. Perhaps the best 
load that I developed was 3 drams of Du 
Pont and 1 1/16 ounces of No. 6. shot. 
That load shot so close and sharp that it 
would kill doves regularly beyond 50 yards, 
and ducks within the pattern had little 
chance at the distance. No. 7 shot did well 
also, 1 ounce of 7s, with 3 drams of powder, 
and many preferred 7s to any other size, 
for ducks, in a 16. 





Distance, 60 yards; No. 4 shot; Peters load 


lor one reason and another, not so many 
of these big 16s are being built now, tho 
where a man owns one he is certain to bh 
using it. In the first place the big cartridg 
concerns have reached an agreement as to 
the length of cartridge cases, which they 
are trying to standardize. The accepted 
length for a 16-bore shell is 2 9/16 inches. 
Longer cases can be had, but as a rul 
these will have to be hand-loaded or loaded 
to order. The 2 9/16-inch case has been 
furthered and made practical by the de- 
velopment of progressive powders, which 
are semi-dense and do not take up so much 
space as bulk powders. Hence, a 2 9/16- 
inch case will, in effect, carry all the 
powder that was once loaded in a 3-inch 
case; at the same time driving more shot 
than the old 3-inch cases handled. There- 
fore, in accordance with modern progress, 
we now have the standardized 16-bore shell, 
loaded and empty, and no doubt it is to dis- 
place the longer cases. 


See" 16-bore is now not so much a spe- 
cial duck gun as it is an all-round gun, 
which is used for ducks as well as all other 
kinds of game. Weights will then run lower 
than was true of the old “long toms”, per- 
haps about 7 pounds as an average. Barrels 
are more apt to be 30 inchés long rather 
than 32, and in pump guns the barrel may 
be no more than 28 inches. 

Where double guns are to be used for 
duck shooting as well as in the uplands, 
many are ordered with two sets of barrels, 
full choked for the webfeet, and open 
bored for quail and like birds. Of cours: 
many will prefer the repeating shotguns 
for duck shooting, particularly shooting 
over decoys. Magazine arms can be had in 
16-bore either in the pump action or 
self-loaders. The old Winchester Mod:! 
97 was always a favorite duck gun with 
me, but I understand this model has been 
discontinued in 16, leaving the Winchester 
Company furnishing only the Model 19!2, 
in this gauge. The Browning Arms Com- 
pany maintains that their 16-bore automatic 
is no less effective than a 12-gauge, when 
ducks are coming in to the decoys, and this 
is true in a large measure. A good | 


) 


bore will certainly kill single ducks at © 
yards, and when the birds are dropping 11 


n 


at 25 yards, every shot in the magazine ¢a 
be fired before the fowl are 50 yards awa) 

All kinds of refinements are to be had 
16-bore ducks guns, barrels up to 30 inche 
in pump and automatics, 32 inches in dou! : 





guns. Double guns may have fa! . 
matted ribs, beaver-tail fore-ends, sing’< 
trigger, ejector, Monte Carlo stock * 


cheek piece, soft rubber recoil pads, do 
shotgun sights, and about anything els 
man might think he wanted. Magazine 
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arms may have a raised rib or a solid flat 
rib, which in turn may be integral with the 
barrel. I understand that the Browning 
ised rib is made in this way. Stocks can 
had in various lengths and drops to or- 

r, tho the pump gun man is quite apt to 
be content with that standard stock with 
hich he learned to shoot. Weights are 
retty apt to be standard in repeating shot- 
ins, not varying more than a quarter of a 
und. All pump and magazine guns will 
indie the most powerful 16-bore 
rtridges made, because these come in 2 
tandard length of case. Therefore, 
ther the gun is a Marlin, Winchester, 
kemington, Browning, Stevens or other 
it will shoot the heavy, progressive 
powder ammunition. Weights of about 7 
pounds are right, too, for the loads, 
hether in pump or double guns. 


HE ammunition tested for this chapter 

has been shot in both pump and double 

euns. Not much difference will be found in 

e way the two styles of guns shoot. The 

Winchester Model 12 has 28-inch barrel 
and the Ithaca double gun 30-inch. 

\mmunition of various makes has been 

) tested from the short range of 35 yards in 

) a 24-inch circle, up to 60 yards at an out- 

line of a duck in flight. Feures will indi- 

how the guns are patterning, and the 


1 
aKe, 


+} 


| cate 


High Velocity modern, progressive powder | 
loads give plenty of remaining velocity to | 


kill when they hit. 

The first cartridge tried out was the 
Peters High Velocity, at 35 yards, with No. 
6 shot, in a 24-inch circle. Peters make a 
specialty of high velocities, and have so 
named their most powerful loads. The 
: me of shotgun shell loading is a high re- 
; maining velocity, with a good pattern. 

t In maximum loads, 16-gauge, velocities 
are a trifle lower, about 25 feet lower than 
would be true of the same class of cart- 
ridge in 12-bore, 
‘ posed to have from 7 to 10 yards the ad- 
intage of the 16, 
ie more energy per pellet up to the limits 
of its patterning range. That is, a single 
pellet from a 16-bore will do more execu- 
tion at 50 yards than a similar pellet from 
a 12-bore will at 60 yards, or even at 
vards. The 16-bore then, and all smaller 
gauges, are really limited in range by pat- 
and not by velocities, or striking 
energy. 

All the figures for 
shown herewith were with the heavy, 
gressive powder loads. Here are some 
tests of loads which will be sufficient, per- 
;, to indicate what the loads were doing. 


] Naps 


1 
tl 


55 


terns 


patterns 
pro- 


but since the 12 is sup- | 


the latter really has | 


and hits | 


Loads were shot five cartridges to the | 
round only, this by way of saving time. 
Peters High Velocity, 114 ounces, 170 
pellets No. 4 chilled: 35 Yards; Ithaca 
7 Gun; 24-inch circle: 


Round 1, pattern 141; round 2, pattern 
| 122; round 3, pattern 127; round 4, pat- 
. tern 131; round 5, pattern 142. Average 

pattern, 132.6 pellets; 
( number of pellets in pat- 
rn that a full 16-bore load used to con- 


in 


19 


Note.—Same 


Same load and gun as above; distance, 
! yards; pattern, 30-inch: 
Round 1, pattern 130; 
124: round 3, pattern 136; round 4, pattern 
120; round 5, pattern 132. Average pat- 
n, 128.4; average per cent, 75.5. 
TESTS in a Winchester pump gun, 
* Model, 1912, gave very similar results, 
tho the two guns did not shoot alike, the 
Winchester having the evenest distribution 
hile the Ithaca had a tendency to center, 
ometimes. Patterns ran a shade higher for 
the Winchester, but only a fraction of one 
per cent higher. The Peters load had ap- 
parently plenty of velocity, and also con- 
siderable recoil in the lighter Winchester 







average per cent, 78. | 


round 2, pattern | 


T is significant that the professional hunter 
invariably selects a Colt Revolver or Auto- 


“All in a day’s work” for Jay Bruce, State Lion 
Hunter of California, whose Colt “Frontier” has 
collected the bounty on 218 Mountain Lions 


SS 


matic Pistol, This condition results from an intimate knowl- 
edge of fire arms—the treatment and forging of the steel, 
accuracy in machining, smoothness and dependability of 
operation, absolute safety. 
Because their livelihood— often their lives—depend upon 
these very things, they choose Colt’s. 


No sportsman can afford to be less cautious than these 
men who know, in the selection of his fire arm. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


OLT'S 


MAKERS OF Gfistory 
is a book of thrilling adventures 
in which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you wth our 


Catalog No. 51? 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MEN WHO KNOW 











Surf ‘Fishermen 


say that 3-in-One not only oils 


« their reels exactly right, 
prevents salt water and salt air 
from corroding the metal. 


* 
3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 
salt and fresh. The Sportsman’s 
Oil for 33 years. 












where. 


130 William St., 


but 


Sold every- 


Sample and ill: 
FREE: pros y aan 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


New York 










Colt Single Action \ A 
Army Revolver 



















Learn at Home by 


M Be a taxidermist. Learn 

to_ mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 1 ge- 
crets revealed. Easily, quickly learned by 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SP ORTS- 
MEN save your trophies. BIG PROFIT Ss 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci-@ 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
prices. Learn from old reliable school, 
20 years’ experience. 


FREE 





Beautiful illustrated 
book, *‘How to Learn 
@ to Mount Game” 
with dozens of photos & 
of mounted specimens. _ Yours for the asking 
7REE— Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
SSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers 
VESTIGATE., Get this wonderf i} 
REE BOOK NOW-— no obligations. Write! 
Don't delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW 
sessqesasccsanqesseeses 
. School of Taxidernr 
GaaZeinood Bidg., Omaha ebe 
our free illustrated bo« 
cunt Game. Amo te ll ine 
I I this fascinating a 
casts y and quickly by mail. No obli- 
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A Pipe Smoker 
in Australia 


Speaks Up 


It cannot help but give us a thrill to 
have someone on the other side of the 
world write to us in the same pipe- 
smoker’s that 
home. 
Hear what the gentleman in 
Australia says: 
Mount Barker Road 
or Crafers P. O. 
Sterling West 
South Australia 
November 18, 1! 26. 


language we hear at 


South 


Bro. Co., 


Va. 


Laru & 
Richmond, 


Gentlemen: 


Having been a smoker for the past 
twenty-six years, I have never come 
across any tobacco to compare with 
your Edgeworth. It is a pleasure to 
moke, does not affect the health in any 
way whatsoever, and is most cooling 
and tasty to the palate. 

Everyone I come in conversation with 


introduce 
pos sible offer 


that is a smoker, I always 

your Edgeworth and if 
them a pipeful. 

Once more [| 

fur anyone to 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. 


say it is a tobacco fit 


smoke. 


Jones. 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for 
various reasons. Some like it because 
its quality never changes. Some like 
it because of its flavor. Others smoke 
it because they can buy it wherever 
and whenever they like. Perhaps after 
you try Edgeworth you will discover 
still another reason for the popularity 
of this tobacco. 













To those who have 
never tried Edge- 


worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


pany, 12 
We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 


you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready Rubbed are offered, there 
is a special week-end-size can for 35¢ 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Bg your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one or two dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
teady-Rubbed for the same price you 
pay the jobber. 


mond, Va.—Edgeworth Sta. Wave length 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 


y On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- t | 
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Centered pattern; Ithaca gun; 30-inch circle; 40 yards 


gun—much less noticeable in the Ithaca, 
which has soft rubber recoil pad and out- 
weighs the pump gun by half a pound. 
Patterns were even in spread, and carried 
on to 50 yards, where they ran about 100 
pellets to the load. It was quite evident 
that these shells should kill up to 50 yards. 

The next shells shot were Super X, with 
No. 6 shot, copper plated, same two guns, 
both of which are full choke. Distance 40 


yards, 30-inch circle. Shells contained 1% 
ounces, 272 pellets to the load, as counted 
by me: 


round 
round 3, pat- 


Round 1, pattern 234, per cent 86; 
- pattern 230, per cent 84.5; 


tern 202, per cent 74; round 4, per cent 
82.3; round 5, pattern 221, per cent 81. 
Average pattern 222.2; average per cent, 
81.7. 


The Winchester again shot right with 
the Ithaca, making an average of 
81.8 per cent. The same difference was to 
be observed as with the Peters shells; 
Ithaca centered more shot in the 24 inch 
ring and the Winchester had the evenest 
distribution over the 30-inch circle. The 
Super X cartridges had a bit recoil 
than Peters, and it might be surmised less 
velocity, tho this is only a my 
part, velocities not having been given me. 

Wishing to see just what chance a 16- 
bore had of placing shot on a duck at 60 
yards, I made a drawing on cardboard, like 
that published herewith, cut it out and 
tacked it up on the wall. The duck was 
intended for a mallard, his side and part 
of his back showing. The length was 
taken as 18 inches and the width 5 inches. 
Shot were counted in the body and in the 
wide-spread wings. Shot in the body were 
not counted unless a third of an inch from 
the edge, those outside being considered 
feathering shots. All pellets hitting the 
wings or the feathers were counted as shot 
in the wings. 

Two things were to be noted about that 
duck when I got him cut out and nailed up. 
He looked pretty large, just as a mallard 


or 


less 


guess on 


does sometimes in strong light, and he 
didn’t look the proper distance off. At 40 
yards he appeared to be no more than 30 
away, and at 60 yards you would have 
guessed him as no more than 50. All of 
which leads me to conclude that a man 
often shoots at a big duck farther than he 
thinks it is. Sixty yards appeared to be 
within sure range, for a big gun, at that 
duck pasted on the barn. Yet, people are 
in the habit of saying that a big duck is 2 
feet long and this one was but 18 inches 
long. 


O matter how big the duck looked at 60) 

yards, [ was ot a mind that the 16 
bore would miss him with those big No. 4 
Peters shot. In all my calculations, and no 
less in all my experience in actual shooting 
with No. 4 shot in 1%-ounce loads, ducks 
have been missed at the distance. But this 
silhouette duck wasn’t missed; never was 
missed with either 6 or 4 shot. That leads 
to the conviction that one of two things 
must be true. Either a lot of ducks are hit 
and do not show it, but just travel right 
along off with the “gang,” or a man does 2 
whale of a lot of bad holding and blames 
the pattern for the missing. 

Peters High Velocity, No. 4 chilled, 1% 
ounces; distance, 60 yards; shot at a duck 
cut from cardboard: 

Round 1, shot in body 6, in wings 3: 
round 2, shot in body 4, in wings 6; round 
3, shot in body 6, in wings 3; round 4, sh 
in body 5, in wings 5; round 5, shot in bods 
4, in wings 4. 

The big shot which patterned less than 
80 per cent at 40 yards certainly kept right 
along out to where the duck was. From 
the appearance of that paper bird, he 
should have been killed every time he was 
fired at. Of course this would not be true 
if the fowl were sitting on the water and 
two-thirds of him under water, which mas 
be one reason why we think guns will not 
kill at long range. One thing might be 
noted, in passing: while nearly every pellet 
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,{ the big shot passed right thru the card- ' 
board, yet now and then one would barely for a lifetime of hunting 
stick into it. Removing these, they were 
in all cases found to be more or less de- 
formed. Probably if a duck were hit with 
one of these defectives, he'd merely give 
himself a shake and travel right on off. 

[ have always regarded No. 6 shot as 
heing better and surer killers than 4s, in 
small bore guns. Perhaps, when shooting 
t 60 yards this is true, and possibly it is 
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rhe next test at the silhoutte bird was 
with No. 6 shot, same gun and distance. 
Results are given below: 

Round 1, Shot in body 11, in wings 10; 
round 2, shot in body 3, in wings 4; round 

shot in body 10, in wings 8; round 4, shot 
in body 10, in wings 8; round 5, shot in 
body 4, in wings 4. | 

It is to be seen that there was no missing. 
Possibly the tendency of the Ithaca to 
shoot a centered pattern had something to 
do with the hitting at long range. I used 
hat gun in this work because it was an 
asy arm to hit with, in this kind of sta- 
ionary work. The gun has a raised, 
natted rib with two Lyman sights on it, 
both large sights. It was easy to line these 
sights up, and the holding was a good deal 
like rifle aiming. I do not know how much 
value those sights would have in actual 
wing shooting, but when it comes to target- 
ing a shotgun they are emphatically the 
right thing. Again, this gun has a broad, | 
flat cheekpiece, which prevents the cheek | 
from being bruised—no cause for flinching 
vith a stock like that. 

Every man must reach his own con- 
clusion as to the value of shooting at the 
pattern of a duck. It is a new thing to me, 
and one of these days I mean to try the 
larger bores in the same way. I have only 
arrived at one partial conviction at present, | 
and that is: ducks may be hit quite a bit 
farther than I ever thought they could. 
The debatable question, when the bird can 
undoubtedly be hit with big shot like 4s, is: 
why don’t we kill ’em right along? If the 
16-bore will kill ducks at 60 yards, what 
ought a big 12 to do, or a 10? What is the 
reason that 40 per cent is good shooting at 
60 vards, no matter the gun? 






J Vacation Days 


y ‘ig you are planning that fishing trip 
to a famous trout stream or going 
tramping mountain trails, will you, too, 
go accompanied by this most trust- 
worthy of pals, a Savage Sporter Rifle? 
Thousands of Savage followers stand 
ready to attest that for dependability in 
all circumstances, Savage Sporters are 
without peer. 


The Savage Sporter 


For any small and medium game hunt- 
ing, you'll find a Savage Sporter rifle 
will give you an amazing degree of ac- 
curacy. Beautiful in Ws strongly 
built, each part of these famousrepeating 
rifles has met the most stringent tests of 
Savage engineers. Bolt action modeled 
after military rifles. German silver front 
sight and flat top elevator rear sight. 
American walnut stock and pistol grip. 


fi 


t 
t 
t 
t 
1 


Fill in coupon below for additional infor- 
mation on Savage Rifles and Shotguns. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 820 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and Operators of 


J. Stevens Arms Company 
and Page-Lewis Arms Company 







SAVAGE SPORTER 
Calibers, .25-20, .32- 
es alee snade ie 23 a ee 
long rifle. Repeating 

bolt action; round (Hi- Savage Arms Corp., Dept.820, Utica, N.Y. 
Pressure steel) barrel; Send me copy of your new Savage firearms 
open sights; one-piece catalog. 


stock. Weight 6 lbs. 





Effectiveness of the .38 Special 
Editor Outdoor Life :—In the last month 

two I have read three articles in na- 
nally known outdoor magazines relative 








the effectiveness of the new .38 special Prices: 23A .22 long J SAE See Seed SRN are Eee oe Ree eee Seen 
iper-police cartridge. rifle $18.50; 23B .25- Street 

Fach article is based upon the premis¢ Le Umm” 
a policeman in East St. Louis shot -32-20 cal., $22.50. City -State...-----—----- 


ndit squarely in the back of the spine. 

man was shot from behind at about 
nty-five yards, so the bullet was not : 
rded by penetrating his body. iam = efever 7 
Upon that performance the three authors ¢ NITRO SPECIAL 

the deduction that the cartridge as 
ded is a wonderful killer. Maybe it is; 

a .22 short would probably have put 
man down for keeps and paralyzed him 
the same. In other words, this sample 
the ge sages “ this gid ys does WHE) Eves Sew 0 Backes taht 
justify their conclusions and remarks. aes : 
do not believe the new cartridge to be WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers for Years? 

rood as the old .45 or some other new WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand Any 

| modern ones. In the first place, it has Use and Much Abuse? 

do considerable mushrooming to reach | 

: original calibers of the larger guns, LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
tho it may be just as good. I have a 
combination I believe to be far more effec- 
1 It is a regular factory loaded .38-40 


Price $28.25 
Catalog Free 















U. S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott Arms 
Rifles, Shotguns, Merkel Bros. Over and Under also Double 


soit point smokeless with cross notches cut | 
in the lead point down to the jacket. BIG HORN 
his is written because men presumably 
= Field and Trap Guns. Big Game Rifles, Target Pistols, 


ey : 
olding themselves out as experts and writ- | 
Webley Air Pistols, Drillings, Manali 


ng on a subject should not base it upon ARCHERY TACKLE COMPANY he ; 

ae rae . ° m - | Imported D. W. M. Ammunition. Repair Parts. 

such foolish premises, and one which cer- 2 72 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG —25cts IN STAMPS. 
Box 1752 Casper, JOCRINE 4A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


tamly does not justify the conclusion. : 
Ore. M. W. SxrewortH. | WRITE FOR PRICES | 224 East 42nd Street 

















For Shooters Who Demand 
Quality in a Low Priced Gun 


$29:% for a 
FULTON GUN 


It is priced low—at 
$29.00 retail—to meet the 
requirement of the great 
mass of gunning enthu- 
siasts. Yet, it is a quality 
gun, too—with the experi- 
ence of forty-seven years’ 
superior guncraft built in. 

The Fulton is the contri- 
bution of this organization 
of master gunsmiths to the 
demand for an all-around, 
moderate-priced shotgun. 


6, 28, 30 and 32-inch 
re. 716 and 
triggers 

and 





barrels bored to 
) gauge. Box frame. Two 
Well-finished 
hand-checkered half-pistol 


A post card 


will bring you 


walnut stock 
grip. 
3ooklet H&0 


information. 


request for 
complete 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


Vvtron 
tei & eee 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 











The man who knows Oil uses 


NEON Because 


It is made ‘the refiners of 
world’s aay watch and rl 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
encugh for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Vyoil send 

to us direct 85c for handy cans 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century & . 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











<Sige7* TACKLE 


} | The most complete line 


HT 





y 2 adein the U.S.A. 
: \ { California 
ae i By-Products Co. 
: P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 


62 West 47th Street 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 


Hunting the Wild Turkey 


By Tom Turpin 
This book contains 60 pages, 45 of 
devoted to the turkey language, 
instructions as to simulating every 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters in the 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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The Choice of a Hunting Rifle 


William Novak 


ID you get anything”? 
This is generally the first pain- 


“> 


ful question hurled upon his 

return ‘against the weary, footsore, luck- 
less hunter by the hopeful family chorus. 
And before he has time to guip down 
a cup of stimulating coffee, it is up to 
him to launch upon the sympathetic but 


highly disappointed crowd the explanatory 
details of his crashing thru brushwood and 
thicket and how he did not get to see as 
much as the shaking of a deer’s tail, how 
some other fellows, mostly Indians, got 
ahead of him and scared off the lucky 
And so forth. 

It is to be noted, however, that very few 
unsuccessful hunters shift the blame on 
the rifle they packed, as a good many of 
the profession never get so far as to send 
a missile after the speeding deer, and for 
that matter may have just as well carried 
a harmless broomstick in place of the lead- 


| dispensing and more cumbersome tool. 


Not to ridicule the mighty Nimrod of 
today, who fares forth with exuberant 
expectations as the annual hunting season 
fever gets a grip on him, but to empha- 
size the scarcity of game in our localities. 
Results do not reward the man who shoul- 
ders the most modern firing piece but the 
man who knows how to locate the game. 
Thus frequently the ative Mexican, search 
ing for stray cattle i. the mountain wilder 


ness gains first hand knowledge of the 
whereabouts of the wily deer and with an 
antiquated “something” gets the best of the 
city sportsman, 


game of hide and seek 
the bacon, the choice 
is of secondary importance. 
fact that the hunter of to- 
day, with the restricted the diffi- 
culty to locate the remaining game, may 
have but only one chance, he should be 
equipped with a dependable rifle. 

Much theory is broadcast that sub- 
ject by divers writers, some of them pro- 
verbial cranks, particular to the extreme. 
You may have religiously followed the 
statement of one of the experts, purchased 
just that rifle and a heartless bunch around 


Therefore in the 
and bringing home 
of hunting rifle 
Yet due to the 


season, 


on 


the campfire codemns your fouling piece 
ea sslv and you get the merry hah hah. 
hey do not mean it, tho, as a rule; it 1s 


just that the discussion of firearms is the 
foremost topic preceding the hunt. 

All the statements taken together on that 
subject are rather bewildering to the un- 
initiated, who attaches too much importance 
to this kind of talk. Bear in mind that 
all of our American made standard hunt- 
ing rifles, are what the manufactures claim 
good, servicable firearms, sold at a high 
and it is up to you to choose 

that appeals to your taste and 
purpose. 


the one 
fit S the 


pipran EMPLATING a purchase one 
A should take the following into consid 
eration: Above all the hunting rifle should 


possess sufficient power to kill the game 


you are gunning for. And since we do 
not expect to meet a live rhino on our 
hunting grounds, we need not spend a 


fortune on a heavy 
employed by the big 


super-power cannon 
game hunters of the 
Neither do we care to use 
.25-20 or .32-20 for big game hunting. 
Furthermore we will not consider to pay 
good money for an old style black powder 
rifle, as more modern rifles are so much 
better and cost .very little more. 

A .30-30, .32 Winchester or Remington, 
303 Savage, .35 Remington—they are all 
good. Proud owners of super high-pow- 


ered rifles, like the 250+3,000 Savage wou 
like to impress us with the idea that i 
above mentioned models are somewhat « 
of date. They are not, especially si 
our ammunition makers supply us w 
improved ammunition. 

Unless you strike a living object in 
right spot, it may have vitality enou 
to give you a good chase and perhaps ; 
away to succumb undiscovered in an « 
scure retreat. A super-speed bullet 
not correct a poor aim very much. 

For that reason, if you own alread) 


rifle of the above mentioned class, still 
good condition and that suits you in 
other respects—keep it. Like any otl 
investment, the cash invested by purch: 
ing a hunting rifle should bring retur 
and one can get the same results wit! 
these as with the others. So why spend 
an extra $50, unless you should care 


make a Christmas present to your deale: 

Accuracy, it goes without saying, is at 
other vital factor. Modern arms are made 
to shoot with a certain degree of accura 
and any standard rifle will do that, p: 
vided the barrel is in good condition a: 
standard ammunition — used. For that 
reason I would not consider a second-ha: 
rifle or remodeled, cheap military rif! 
with possibly worn-out barrel. They a 
quite handy “about the farm” to kill 
ox or slay a hog, but may sadly fail wh 
called upon to do accurate long distan 
shooting. 

The barrel is the 
shooting contraption and 
manufacturers have ways and means 
build the right barrel, easily ruined, tl 
through neglect and improper cleaning 

Furthermore, the hunting rifle should |! 
a safe rifle. Not that there is any dang 
of a standard shell opening the barre! 
is no obstruction, or wm 


the wh 
Ameri 


of 
our 


soul 


as long as there 
less an ammunition crank attempts to 1 


load his shells with smokeless shotg 

powder. The automatics for instance, b 

cause of their automatic feature, mo! 
treacherous weapons to the inexperienced 
user, 

i een average hunter, especially 
novice, is by no means the c 
blooded, calculating beast of prey, but a 
human individual, easily rattled and un- 


willingly excited under the influence of 1 
buck fever. He may then for just one 
instant be unmindful of the fact that t! 
discharged rifle in his hands has reload: 
itself and is to be handled with the 


Sal 


precaution, and let off the trigger. 
unfortunate oversight, to be shot in 1 
foot, and worse than that does happ 


A discharged rifle is as harmless as a cl 
but never a discharged automatic, as lot 
as there is a shell left in the ‘magazin 
The autoloading action is too fast to 
caught by the eye and hence sometin 
overlooked by the unskilled and not r 
membered in the excitement of the m 
ment. 

Once while horseback riding I dropped 
35 Remington autoloading rifle. It had 1 
cartridge in the barrel, but several in t! 
magazine. The impact on the butt se! 
the barrel sliding down the jacket a! 
a faint click aroused my attention. U 
examination I found the rifle barrel 
loaded and the hammer cocked. ; 

While the automatic is a very efficient 
firearm, enabling the hunter to send 
less than a few seconds time several bullet 
after a moving object without losing sight 
of it, thus greatly increasing the chance 
of bringing home the proverbial bacon, 
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is a two-edged sword in the hands of the 
nervous, unskilled hunter and cannot be 
recommended to beginners. Safety first 
hould be the rule with every sportsman. 
\n accident out in the woods is exceed- 
nely inconvenient. 

A novice will open a wild fusillade, while 

better marksman with the ordinary re- 
neater will do safer execution with just 
one well-aimed explosion. 

Another point important to some is the 

ight of a hunting rifle. Military rifles 
re rather heavy. They are made to stand 
the knocks and abuses of a war, to be 
sed as a club in close affairs and to be 
the long handle of a wicked bayonet. If 
one desires to use a military cartridge 
(with soft nose bullets, of course), lighter 
sporting rifles will be available. 

Well known in the light rifle class are 
he Savage models, with an excellent lever 
ction, which I believe is faster that the 
bolt action and less noisy than the trom- 
DOT 

bolt action, adopted by all govern- 

nents for military rifles, is evidently the 
ost reliable and foolproof, slowly becom- 

ng the favorite among sportsmen of today. 
It is easier to clean a bolt action rifle from 
the breech. Some of the so-called take- 
down lever action rifles, if taken down too 
often, work loose after some time, which 
is very annoying. So one should not at- 
tach too much importance to this take- 
down feature, tho, as I have said, it makes 
cleaning the rifle barrel a whole lot easier. 

To satisfy the new trend the Remington 
Company and others are now manufactur- 
ing a new bolt action rifle for sporting 
purposes, to be had in several calibers. 
The .35, for instance, is excellent for big- 
cer game and a very accurate cartridge. 
The sportsman purchasing one of these 

products of industrial skill makes no 
mistake and is assured of highest quality 
and lasting satisfaction. The gun stock 
cannot work loose. Baling wire reinforced 
gun stocks can be seen frequently on rifles 
of earlier vintage in possession of the na- 
tives here. 


eo the foreign made rifles, the | 
fame belongs to the Mannlicher- | 


Schoenauer 6.5 m.m.; not a new invention 
for years the leading sporting rifle with 
nnoisseurs in Europe. Usually well con- 
cted, a thing of nr beauty, light 
using a powerful military type cart- 
dge, this rifle should be equipped with a 
ske telescope, and with its set trigger it 
akes shooting a real pleasure. While the 
ifle, made by the well known Steyr Arms 
Company, does not retail for more than 
60 in Europe, including telescope mounted, 
purchase price here is too high to please 
he average sportsman. 

To conclude, the hunter who really means 
isiness and is willing to spend enough to 
come an efficient shooter, will not invest 
money in a cheap, second-hand, made- 
over rifle, but will choose one of the mod- 
ern standard arms and then stick to it. As 
e Latins said: “De gustibus non est dis- 
‘andum.” It is hard to make suggestions 
thout giving offense to some cranks, 

ther intolerant in such matters. 
One more consideration will not be out 
the way. It takes considerable practice 
nd money—ammunition is as expens ive as 
ever—to become familiar with one’s rifle 
and its possibilities, and the hunter that 
nps from one rifle to the other will never 
© very efficient in the woods. To illustrate 
is I would like to mention the results of 
‘ Impromptu shooting match years ago in 
Estancia Valley. Several parties with 
dern high-power arms and sights with 
1 icrometer adjustments and what-not tried 
heir skill on a paper target placed at ran- 
com somewhere out in the Llano. It was a 
rious missing, over and undershooting. 
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Most Comfortable to Shoot--- 
Easiest to Handle! 


How many times have you come in froma day’s shooting fagged 
out from lugging a heavy gun and with your shoulder bruised 
y ‘kicks’? That's what takes the joy out of the great sport ! 
But the Browning Automatic Shotgun eliminates these 
discomforts once and for all; besides doingaway with time- 

losing and aim-spoiling cocking or pumping ! 

In addition to an ingenious Shock Absorber, which 
minimizes the recoil, the Browning hastheseexclusive 
features: 

Lighter Weight. The Browning 12 gauge 
weighs only about 7 34 pounds, nearly one pound 
lessthananyother 12 gauge automatic. Brown- 
ing l6]gauge weighs about 7 pounds. Both 
models have superb balance. 

2. Forged Barrel Guide Ring. ‘This part, which 
requires unusual strength, is not welded _or 
brazed to the barrel, as in other guns, but is 
forged in one piece with the barrel 

3. Magazine Cut-out permits you toempty 
chamber without disturbing shells in mag- 
azine. Youcan take out a duck load and 
put in a goose load in a jiffy when the 
occasion arises. 

4. Double Extractors insure posi- 
tive feed and extraction. Shell is 
gripped by two_ extractors in- 
stead of only one. No ji amming 

5. A Safety that is Safe 
pushed tosafe position from 
without the trigger 
guard. You can't fire a 
Browning unless you 
intend to! 

The Browning is 
made of the finest 
materials obtaine- 
able, by one of the 
world’s most famous 
firearms factories— 
and therein lies 
another reason 

for 1ts popu- 
larity 









































Other 
Specifications 
12 Gauge 
No. 1 grade, 
30 or 32 inch 
Cockerill steel 
barrel of high 
tensile strength, full 
choke. Modified 
choke or cylinder 
borein28inch. Ene- 
lish Walnut stock and 
fore-end, checkered. 
16 Gauge—the only 
16 gauge, Automatic 
same general features as 12 
gauge, except standard barrel 
is 28 inch, full choke, 30 inch 
optional. Modified choke or 
cylinder bore in 26 inch. Barrels 
of both models, either plain or 
with raised, matted rib, which is 
hollow and therefore light. The lo 
gauge model handles all loads in case 
up to 2 9-16” in length, including load 
as heavy as 1% ounces of shot and cor 
responding weights of powder. The Shoc! 
\bsorber minimizes recoil. 


y Get c ymplete details of the Brown- ‘ 
ing before you buy a shotgun 
BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


Founded by John M. Browning 


Mail this Coupons TODAY 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 
Please send me without charge or obligation, your illustrated 
catalog describing Browning Automatic Shotguns 
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NEW B & M SPORTER 


Remington Express Model and Special Stock of Whelen Design 





| Hand Smoocthed Action [gate on —— Extra Stock Finish 


En 








- With B & M Hunting 
Scope and Sling—$116.00 


THE SPORTER YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 
At a price within your means. Limited number available (in five calibers 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR DETAILS 
BELDING & MULL, 821 Osceola Road, PhiMpshurg. Pa. 


Manufacturers Telescope Sights, Bolt Sleeve Sights, Watson Rifle Sights 











2 Special Heavy Frames = $12 | 



















BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector: 
6 in. barrel; blued steel; 7 shot, double ac- 
tion; large chec kered walnut grip; uses short, 
long or long rifle. A heavy, accurate model—treatest 
value ever offered. Fine Cowhide Holster to fit, $1.50 
$1 Deposit required on C. O. D.s—Express shipment 


FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS CO., Box 8, East Orange, N. J. 





‘BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fire Seon" eranee.< “ty 
Microoespe. Gaszanteed- Big oe — 50. oto, 1 ae - 








| You : Will Always 
Need Chloroil 


As long as st eel 


bridges must be pro 
tected from the rava 
ges of rust; as long 
as steel rails are sub 
ject to the dangers 
of corrosion; as long 
as iron and steel 


Cc | oo % l V 
guarded 


must be 
watched and 





when exposed to at 
mospheric conditions— 
just so long must you 
use CHLOROIL to 
prevent corrosion in 
your firearms. 
Corrosion is not entirely a question of 
primers or powders—firearms — suffer 
from atmospheric conditions in the same 
manner as bridges, rails, girders, etc. 
lor that reason you will always need 
Chloroil as the one, safe, sure preventor 


conditions 


ind eliminator of corrosive 
in all types of small arms. 
At your dealer’s or use the coupon. 


Conversion Products Corp. 
626 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find for bottles of 
Chloroil t 

WY 7 | 
Deal Nani 












TRUFIT “Quick Draw”’ 
Angle of belt loops on TRUFIT 


Hol ters places revolverin the #@ 
lent position (not straight up 
1d down) for lightning fast 


acre the body, 
from theleft, with the 


“Quick Draw 





ighthand, 





TRUFIT “Safety Strap” 

Made to fit exact model of pistol. Heavy 
oil treated leather; will not ride up. Give 
model, calibre and length of barrel, in 
ordering 

Small Frame Revolvers $2.00 
Military and Police $2.50 
Large Frame $3.00 
Write for Folder—H olsters and Police Goods 


314 Broadway 
( Dept. 4) New York 


H. & D. Folsom Arms fa 














PROF. STAINSKY'S 
Art in Taxidermy 
fas » World-wide Reputation 





Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic Art in 
Taxidermy, isa ‘‘Peer’’ in his line. His is the best 
known system for preserving trophies absolutely true 
tolife. Send your trophies to him to be mounted ever- 
lasting Medals awarded World’s Fair, Paris, Chicago, 
St. Louis. 


Prof. 


Established 187 4 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
We Save You Money 














FREE CATALOG 


Send today for this marvelous 
catalog of army goods bargains. 52 
pages, 100 illustrations, money 
saving values, Guns Ammunition, 
Cutlery, Sport and Arn y clothing. 
Full line of Camping needs. Outfitters 
for 50 yes ager leading Military, Sports, 
ghes atric and hee + organizations. 

sfied A over the world. 


: STOKES K KIRK, "1627 TAR. N. “TonnStreet, , Philadelphia 

































Up comes a Mexican sheep herder, dressed 
in blue overalls, and with his old Winches- 
he tries his luck and almost every shot 


turned out to be a hit, to the chagrin of the 
owners of the expensive rifles. The Mex 
knew his gun; for years he had been using 


the same rifle and the same ammunition. He 
was no experimenter but a practiced shot. 
have to ad- 


On the target stand we time 
just the sight as to elevation. On _ the 
hunting grounds, where we may have to 
shoot at any distance, if we are not ready 
to “blaze away” with a certain degree of 
accuracy, our perhaps only annual chance 
will disappear over the crest of a hill or 
behind impenetrable timber. 

Hence fumbling and fussing with actions 
and adjusting sights will never knock 


down our game. No matter what price 
you have paid for your gun, and no matter 
what kind of gun you use, if you have not 
learned to use it, it will most probably be a 
dead weight in your hands 

If you buy a musical instrument I do not 
mean a player piano or phonograph—you 
have to learn to play it, and that consumes 
time and practice. The same thing may be 
said of the hunting rifle, unless you rely 
on the fool’s chance and his luck, which 
may favor you once and then never again. 

The old fishing rod, that used to land the 
beauties of the babbling brook, will always 
relic dear to us after our rambling 
over and old age ties us down to 
and so will be the one old hunt- 


be a 
days are 
the fireside, 


ing rifle, whose value steadily increases 
with the game it brings down. 

Thus after all that has been said, my 
advice would be: choose one of the modern 


standard firearms that appeals to your taste, 
without necessarily going into the extreme 
high velocity class, and then be a one gun 
man, 


\ Pis 





tol From Your Own 
Shop 
Dr. Lloyd 8. Bastian 


YUNS seem to be my failing. I can 

MN really see more beauty in a real sym- 
metrical piece of precision than anything I 
nKnOOW, 

[ have a Reising automatic 22-caliber 
pistol which I use a great deal. But I 
wanted a one-hand gun for target work. I 
could not afford to pay what was asked for 
a real good target pistol—something on the 


“free pistol” style—so I studied the idea of 
making one out of a single-shot rifle. 
Mabe I had considerable confidence in my 
ability, but the job didn’t come out at all 
bad; in fact, am mighty pleased with it. 

[ studied the possibilities of many differ- 
ent types of single-shot 22-caliber rifles, 


was a little savage 1904 
Then I went down 

my acquaintance 
and asked them if I could remodel a gun 
in their shop. The verdict was good so the 
little was ordered. 

At this early stage of the game I was 
greatly wound up about it and the week it 
required for the gun to arrive seemed like 
a month. During this waiting period I 
had plenty of time to definitely plan its 
construction. 

I knew that the trigger 
moved forward about 1% 
out a more perfect balance. 
plan on different sights, ete. 
gun arrived; it was dismantled from its 
stock, the barrel sawed off to 12% inches, 
then placed in a lathe and turned down to 

16 inch at the muzzle and about % inch 
just in front of the escutcheon screw, with 
an abrupt taper for finish to the remainder 
of the barrel and receiver. There was an 
offset about ™% inch from muzzle for the 
placement of a front sight. 

The trigger assembly was entirely made 


and my final pick 
model bolt action rifle 


to a hardware store of 


rifle 


would have to be 
inches to bring 
Also had to 
Finally the 
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Left and right views of the author’s home- 
made pistol 


over. The old trigger was cut off of the 
sear and two small holes drilled in the 
lower part, one sideways which extends en 
tirely thru for a spring, the other only par 
tially, and it was drilled on the front for 
reception of a push connector. Then the 
receiver was drilled and tapped for a 
quarter of an inch stud just in front of the 
sear slot about a quarter of an inch. This 
stud was filed flat on two sides for the 
parts of the trigger to pivot from. The 
trigger was cut from 3-inch brass. Bacl 
of the trigger was drilled, as was the front 
part of the sear, then a connector was 
placed in these two pivot holes and held 

place by the action of the connector spring 


b Reewai the grip or stock had to be con- 
structed. I did quite a bit of hunting 
about at different lumber yards and wood 
shops before I could find a piece of walnut 
2% inches thick, which was sawed from a 
walnut stump. I made a pattern of the de 
sired shape out of cardboard, then traced it 
on the plank and had it sawed out on a 
band saw. It surely was a crude affair 
didn’t know whether I would ever be able 
to get it cut down to fit my hand. First th: 
trigger assembly was removed from the 
barrel; then the top of the grip and fore- 
piece were outlined in pencil just the exact 
resting seat for the barrel and receiver 
This was cut out to a depth of one-half 
the width of the receiver and barrel. There 
was a shoulder of about 1/16-inch left at 
the rear of receiver for it to rest ag 
After this receiver groove was finished 

that it fit perfectly, a slot was formed, b 
the use of bits and chisels for the reception 
of the trigger assembly. This slot allow: 

the trigger to protrude just far enough 
forward so that the trigger could be pull 

Then came the long tedious task of cutting, 


ainst 


rasping, filing, that big block of walnut 
down to fit the hand. It was cut down 


forming a thumb rest, palm rest and finger 
rests for the three last fingers of the hand 
This operation took a great many hours o! 
slow work. 

The trigger guard was inset and 
pattern made. This was invested in crown 
and bridge investment (dental) and cast in 
aluminum. 

The sights were the bug bear. I used a 
blade sight for the front, made out 0! 
brass sheeting 1/16-inch thick, a slot was 
cut in the offset portion of barrel and sight 
placed with solder. A Remington rear 
sight from a 22 model pump was placed on 
the receiver, which worked out fine. 

Then came the finishing touches. Som 
one suggested inlaying pearl, so I went 
down the ee” and got a few good colored 
clam shells. A diamond-shaped pearl was 
inlaid on each side of the forepiece and a 
triangle in the end of the forepiece. The 


wax 
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a plate on the grip was made out of 

uffalo horn and polished to mirror finish. 
Next the grip was sanded down to a good 
polish, then dampened and_ repolished. 
\fter doing this it was filled with a wood 
filler. After this it was wiped off, the grip 
ind forepiece was thoroly rubbed with raw 
linseed oil and lots of rubbing applied until 


high polish was obtained. 

ly UEING the barrel and receiver was 

some task. I tried two different pat- 
ented methods, but they were a_ perfect 
fizzle. Finally I got hold of a pharmist. 
He tried a method and it was the most suc- 
cessful. It did not blue the steel a deep 
blue-black but was a light shiny blue 
which is quite pleasing. If any one would 
like to try it, here is the whole thing: Go 
to a drug store and get an ounce of lead 
acetate dissolved in one quart of distilled 
water, then 4 ounces of hyposulphite and 
also dissolve in distilled water. Mix the 
two together. Next polish all metal sur- 
faces to be blued with fine emery cloth. 
Plug the ends of the barrel with maple, 
leaving these plugs long enough to use as 
handles, because after the barrel is ready it 
is not to be touched. Then a tin pan long 
enough for barrel and plug to enter, 4 
inches wide and 4 inches deep, was made. 
Next a support for the barrel was placed 
at each end so that it was supported by the 
wooden plugs. This solution was heated to 
just below the boiling point. The barrel 
was then placed in the blueing bath and 
temperature of the solution was kept just 
below the boiling point for six or seven 
hours. Every hour the barrel was taken out 
carefully (not touched by the hands) and 
cold water poured over the gun and then it 
was placed back in the blueing bath. 
six or seven hours of this bathing the bar- 
rel was removed and placed in cold-water 
and when cool it was carefully dried with 
flannel and linseed oil was rubbed lightly 
on it until a high gloss was obtained. 

After the pistol was finished it was taken 
out and tested to see what could be done 
with it. It was found that better off-hand 
shooting could be scored with the home 
constructed pistol than with the Reising 
‘1utomatic. 

When I started on this job I expected the 
finished pistol to weigh about 38 to 40 
ounces, but to my surprise it only weighed 
ounces. The balance and ease of hand- 
great. The center of gravity is 
out one-fourth of an inch in front of the 
escutcheon screw. 

3 got a lot of pleasure out of making it 
nd am sure I will always get a big kick 
I take it out on the range. The gun 
e long so I decided to make a case 
for it rather than a holster. I bought a dry 

ned sheep skin and made a_ holster 
haped case; lined it with sheep wool and 
braided the edges with rawhide. The wool 

takes up oil and makes an oily pro- 
ion against moisture. 
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New General Manager For 
Savage 


\nnouncement is made of the appoint- 
of F. F. Hickey to the position of 
eral manager of the Savage Arms 
Corporation, owners and operators of J. 
evens Arms. His headquarters will be 
in Utica, N. Y. 
he appointment is in recognition of Mr. 
key’s long and faithful services in the 
vage and J. Stevens Arms organizations. 
years ago Mr. Hickey began his 
ness career in the Stevens plant. 
Ste adily he climbed the ladder until he was 
vice president of that subsidary of the cor- 
poration. His next appointment was assist- 
ant to F. R. Phillips, vice president and 





general manager. Mr. Hickey is well known 


in 


the arms and electrical appliance field. 
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16, 20 and 


-410 gauge. 
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right where the gun is pointed, and puts it there 
rapid weaving through the rushes, 
you don’t,” offers fleeting targets at best. 

L. C. Smith Guns are noted for accuracy 

a gun for every purpose, and most of them are ideal for nearly all pur- 





‘‘Now You See ’Em— 
Now You Don’t’’ 


| 
| Get ’em with an 


| L.C. SMITH GUN 


The Field Grade now retails at $40.00 
Vrish LL want a good gun to shoot Rails—one that puts the 


charge 
For their 
"em, now 


fast! 


and “‘now you see 





and fast handling. There’s 


poses. 

Before you buy any gun, go to your dealer’s and look over the L. 
C. Smith Field Grade Gun—and other models. Write us for a free 
booklet, especially published to make your selection easy. Ask for 
Booklet H 44. 

BE. €. Smith Guns are built to the following specifications: 26” to 32” 
barrels. Two triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. Automatic or non-automatic 
ejector. 5% lbs. to 8% Ibs. Selected walnut stock, grip and forend 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


N E W x @RE 


Donald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco. € 


talifornia 
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+ @| Hoppe’s Was Ready 


present smokeless cartridge 
(.30—'06) for the Govern- 
ment’s then new Springfield 
rifle, Hoppe’s No. 9 was 
ready to properly ¢ ‘lean the 
Send 10ein stamps hore sand prevent after-cor- 
retype Pat i rosion. It has been doing 
Guide for Gun the job ever since—in all 
Owners. . ° 
firearms. Also removing 
leading and metal fouling. 
ed for many years by 
Department. Today 
choice of leading firearms authorities. 


Sixteen Years Ahead 

In 1922, sixteen years 
later, government chemists 
announced the chief cause 
of after-corrosion to be 
primer salt. They found 
none of it in rifles cleaned 
with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9. Hoppe’s 
did not wait for govern- 
ment chemists to learn 
about primer s: alt. 

Your dealer can supply you. 
Accept no substitute—insist on 
the original standard prepara- 
tion. Ask also for Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil and 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease, equally dependable. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 
FRANK A, HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Recommend- 
U. S. War 
the 


the 


as alw: avs 











In 1906 when the first | 
match was fired with the | 








10 MONTHS 
|} for ONLY $1.00 











As a special offer to get acquainted we 
will send you five recent back issues 
of the largest outdoor magazine of 
kind in the world devoted to hunting, 
fishing, camping, ete. Then five cur- 
rent issues each month published. 
Regular subscription price $2.00 per 
year. 


its 


as 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
372-386 S. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 
Please send H-T-T for 10 months, 


enclosed as per your get acquainted 


$1.00 
offer. 


Name ..... 


Address .. 


City . State... 




















The 20-Gauge Shotgun for Field Shooting 


C. S. Landis 


for the day’s 


TEYNHE 20-gauge shotgun is again com- 
T ing into its own. ‘There are many 

reasons for this, among them being 
improvements in ammunition which enable 
he 2U0-gauge to handle an ounce of shot 
satisfactorily when de light weight 


t 


‘sired, the 


and fine balance of the gun itself, the 
lighter weight of the ammunition § car 
ried for a day’s shooting and the spread 
of the belief that it is more sportsmanlike 
to , ll your game with a small gauge gun. 
There is the further fact that America is 
the greatest automobile country in the 

rid. More than half of our sportsmen 
ave cars and no longer walk long dis- 


tances. This has had its effect on the hik- 
1 y 


ng ability 


y of the average sportsman. 
Consequently lighter guns and _ lighte 
ummunition are increasing in suadaniiy. 


They are much more pleasant to carry, they 
are nicer to use bec th ey look better 
and they recoil less and the average man can 
hunt an hour or two a day longer with 
them simpl; y because his strength lasts better. 


“ause 


Ihese are existing conditions and we 
might just as well face them. If either 
a 20 or a 16-gauge gun will enable us to 
gct more sport on a vacation, if we can still 
ct our fair share of game with it and if 
our skill is such that we can do fair shoot- 
ing with a small bore, why not use the 
lighter gun? Most of us hunt for pleasure, 


and as that is what we are after it is logical 


to use those arms which will give us the 

most enjoyment. Granted that many of us 

Mi uld do better shooting, especially in the 

afternoons, and have more fun if we used 

a lighter gun and lighter ammunition, the 

next questions that come up are: Will the 

‘un kill sufficiently well? just how well 

does it kill? will we lose more cripples? 

is a bird or rabbit dog necessary with a 

small gauge? will we have exceptional 

difficulty in getting shells either in the city 
or smaller towns? will our shells be any 
cheaper ? will they be enough lighter than 
those for a 12-gauge to be worth while? 

In other words, do the benefits of such a 

change for the average sportsman over- 

balance the losses, or does a man simply 
add to his troubles by buying an extra 

hotgun or by selling his 12 and getting a 

16 or a 20? 

i HAVE been giving this matter con- 
siderable thought during the last year 
two. Accidents and operations hay 

made me sensitive to weight carrying. For 

five or ten years past I have shot much 
| 


etter in the morning than in the early aft 
ernoon on most of my hunting trips. To- 
ward evening I would get my second wind 
nd then I would shoot just as well as in 


the morning, but between 12 and 3 o'clock 
[ would miss more game than I[ thought I 
should with the 12-gauge. 

Years ago I used to shoot small gauge 
shotguns, but for ten or fifteen years I 
have stuck almost altogether to the 12. The 
euns I have used have been heavier th 
many would use for field shooting, but they 
have not been heavier than the average 
pump gun, The reason for using a rather 
heavy 12 was that I like to use the same 
eun for everything. As soon as I try to 
shoot two or three guns at a time I shoot 


well with one and — with the others, 
or probably not so well with any of them, 
but as long as I stick to one shotgun I am 
usually satisfied with the results. This is 
in line with the experince of most shooters. 
Nevertheless, last fall I determined to 
make a radical break and shoot a 20 ex- 
clusively. I figured that 2 pounds less gun 
and a pound less shells would give me 2 or 3 


56 


miles more cruising radius 
shooting, would make me faster on snap 
shots in the afternoon and would enable me 
to enjoy my shooting more. Incidentally it 
would give me the o pportunity to investi- 
gate to my own satisf faction ji ust whether a 
20 would kill as well as a 12 on quail and 
rabbits. Brieily here are the conclusions: 

With a No. 4 ejector, a 20-gauge, 
new model Ithaca, I killed almost the 
season’s bag limit on quail without a dog 
and in a comparatively few days. Killing 
the daily limit was easy if you found the 
birds. On account of its size in compari- 
son with that of the 12 and the unusual 
speed with which you would get into action, 
particularly if you are a snap shot on birds 
as I am, the gun should fit exactly. If it 
fits, the 20 kills splendidly; if it does not 
you will miss a high percentage of birds. 
The reason is that a 20-gauge with seven- 
eights of an ounce of shot does not throw 
as wide and effective patterns as a 12- 
gauge gun. The 20, however, shoots a 
comparatively high speed load. The aver- 
age 20 will not pattern quite as uniformly 
as the average 12, because 20-gauge shells 
are, as a rule, high pressure loads and there 
is more likelihood of unevenness of pattern 
and leading of the barrels, but if you have 


a well bored clean killing gun, as I had, 
there will be no difficulty on the score of 
poor killing qualities. In fact, 1f your 20 


shoots at all close you will be disgusted 
with the way the gun mangles game if you 
tramp up your birds. 


\ 20-gauge field gun should, for the 
fX\ average rather quick field shot, be 
bored one-fourth choke in the right barrel 
and half choke or a trifle more in the left, 
and it should be made with standard length 
chambers if used almost exclusively for 
_— reason being that the standard 
quail load is 244 drams of bulk powder, or 


1S grains of 
of No. 7% « 
because the I 
the 8s: it doe 
shots and it 
Some men 


Infallible and 7g of an ounce 
- 8 shot. I prefer 7% chilled 
vad is appreciably faster than 
n't mangle as badly on close 
kills better on the long ones. 
prefer No. 9 shot for quail 
same difference 
found on 


shooting, but I find the 


with the 20 that 


1 
[ have always 


quail with the 12; that is, for average ficld 
shooting 744 chilled shot will kill better 
the season thru than anything smaller and 
they will also kill better on quail than a: 
thing larger. 

This little — came in late in October 
and I had very little opportunity to test 
before the po of quail season, The 
gun broke blue rocks thrown as hard and 
as far and high as they could be thro 
with a hand trap, right and left, with 
any difficulty. The way it smashed blue 
rocks was ample evidence that the gun had 
killing power and the short lead requir 
on them also convinced me of the fact 
that the load was snappy and that 4 
would need very little lead on quail. 1) 
trigger pull for both barrels of this Itha 
was practically perfect, clean and snapp\ 
could be, and consequently it was easy to 
center the pattern on quail which flew awa 
from you with reasonable steadiness. 

This gun was supposed to be bored to 
shoot patterns of 50 and 65 per cet 
nevertheless it shot closer on quail tha: 
should. There were more mangled 
than there should have been. There w 
however, extenuating circumstances, 
being that last year there was a late ai 
very wet breeding season; conseque! 
both quail and rabbits bred late in the s 
son. The early broods and litters of these 
had apparently died, because at least 75 
per cent of the rabbits and half of the quail 
were not full grown. Such game tears 
easier than fully matured specimens, Out 
of the first twenty-one quail and rabbits 
killed on this trip with the 20-gauge, ni 
teen were stone dead when picked up, 
large bird was shot thru the head and of 
course was drumming its wings but was 
helpless. Another was merely wing tipped 
and had to be caught. 

To shoot twenty-two head of game 
fore losing a cripple is unusually good \ 
any gun used for field shooting, and 1 
way this little 20 would drop full-gr 
quail stone dead, bird after bird, at 15 
25 or 30 yards, convinced me that a w 
bored 20 has all the killing power that 
gun needs for quail shooting and it is! 
necessary to use an ounce of shot or 
inch shells to get such killing power. 


1 





NICE WORK 


Mack, 


“fetching” a greenhead (Photo by Dr. A. H. Ketcham, Colorado) 
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\ a number of cases birds which were 
| dying in the open were badly torn, evi- 
that the gun was shooting closer than 
eded. One killed with the right bar- 
ibout 20 yards was hit so hard that 
came down but one leg and a bit 
The remainder of this quail 
tely disappeared. In a few instances 
had this happen with 12-gauge field 
1 it frequently happens with a 12- 





ners. 


ind 
full choke. In two or three cases 
ittle was left but some breast meat. 
se instances a bird had to be snap 
hen rising out of a honeysuckle 


ra briar patch and the bird would | 


inside of 15 yards. It was either 
taking your shot at that distanc e 


d 


ot 


vetting it. Rabbits shot running at 
range and in briar patches were 
mangled. You had to take them 


would be out of sight and the 
1 wouldn't have time to open up un- 
h circumstances. Those shot out in 
Ids and when running ahead of dogs 
t torn, but in every 
were Cleanly killed. 
instance of 
a rather unusual shot. 
ooting companion jumped a rabbit 
sods. He missed it and just at that 
a gray squirrel came down a tree. 
n shot at the squirrel and lost track 
rabbit. About fifteen minutes later 
rabbit’s trail 


r th« ¥ 


r 


ier OL 


a tox hound on the 
inside ot a few minutes he had this 
y traveling at full speed. It circled 
| two or three times in a two-acre 


red with very thick briars. Most 
tood from 6 to 12 feet high and you 
‘t a glimpse here and there of 


‘rabbit or the dog. 


oF 


ately [I got a glimpse of it almost 

behind me in stuff about 3 feet 
and on its way to a briar patch higher 
head. The rabbit was probably 
ards distant and running as only 
rabbit can travel. The dog was 
fast and was only a short distance be- 
[ wheeled around quickly and fired 
that rabbit should have been. The 
pt right on and we saw no more of 
bit. Soon the hound stopped bark- 
d began sniffing around, then he 
ack and began looking at the hunt- 
This was suspicious, so I forced my 
the briars 15 or 20 feet beyond 
[ had seen the rabbit. There he was 

little gully, killed so instantly 
four feet were stretched out and 
1 merely slid after being struck. This 
was hit with 6 or 8 shot in the head 
ibs—merely another instance of the 


m\ 
3() 1 


11 


Id have been almost impossible to 
und and hill this rabbit with a gun 
a pound or two more, because I 
have gotten into action quick 


yf 


of the things which are observed in 
iail shooting is that with a perfectly 
<(-gauge you will nearly always get 
bird within the first 5 or 10 yards 
flushes. A snap shooter will kill 
with a 20 almost as quickly as he 
shoot a live pigeon out of a trap, 
led he 
rules of the gun below the elbow 

e bird is on the wing, but with the 
20 of moderate choke you have to 

n the quail to hit it. You can’t do as 
can with a cylinder bore 12 and 
a couple inches to one side and bring 
wn with the edge of the pattern. 
20s do not seem to have any edge 
ir patterns. You either kill birds as 
‘s a mackerel or you don’t hit them 


it 








n hunting without a 













case with this | 


this kind stands out as a |} 


Another com- | 
issed a snap shot at the rabbit and | 


killing qualities of a well bored 20. | 


shot under the old Schuylkill | 


bird dog, which | 
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Mention 


is practically obligatory in some sections 
where farmers are almost a unit in pro- 
hibing the use of bird dogs on quail on 
their land, this is to a certain extent an ad- 
vantage, because you seldom lose a cripple. 
The disadvantage of such a field gun, how- 
ever, is that at very close range, in briar 
patches, in honeysuckle, poison ivy or 
sumac thickets, when shocting in dense 
stands of pine trees and in chestnut and oak 
choppings, you are going to mangle game. 
Most of -the game gets up close and if al- 
lowed to fly or run unfired at would get 
out of sight so quickly you have to snap 
shoot it, and when this is done the pat- 
tern seldom has time enough to open up 
sufficiently. A real improved cylinder bore 
gun in 12-gauge or a quarter choke in a 
20 will be most successful under such cir- 
cumstances. Even a half choke 20 if well 
bored and a good shooter will mangle some 


game under such circumstances. 
HERE is an unusual amount of satis- 
faction in killing consistently when 


“Wild Bill’s’” Ability With 


AST issues of various publications 

have had much to say regarding the 

ability or lack of ability of Wild Bill 
Hickok as a revolver or pistol shot. There 
has been assumptions that he was capable 
of shooting to an extent that it was not 
reasonable to suppose the arms he used 
were capable of doing; others would have 
it that “Wild Bill” was a dub with the 
pistol or revolver; but it universal 
among all who have written to be unable 
to furnish what might be accepted as facts. 
I trust, therefore, that my calling attention 
to what I am prepared to accept as some 
genuine evidence as to Hickok’s ability as 
a shot will not be amiss. 

Personally I am prepared to believe that 
Wild Bill may have practiced a lot at 
drawing a gun and firing in the shortest 
possible time, with accuracy sufhcient to do 
the work in hand; his life was such that 
any practice he might indulge in would be 
likely to make himself proficient at work 
he would be called upon to do. Too, I be- 
lieve that it is generally conceded that 

ild Bill was a man who might be de- 
scribed, if using modern terms, as border- 
ing on a self-starter; in other words, he 
didn’t require much to put him in action, 
and presumably believed in fighting under 
“Gooseberry Rules”, which I am given to 
understand means, “Dead men tell no tales.” 

I think the evidence of an eye witness of 
the outstanding ability as a rifle, revolver 
and shotgun shot and arms authority such 
as the late Robert A. Kane, can be pted 
as coming as near facts representing the 
ability of Wild Bill as has been offered by 
the many writers in the past. Mr. Kane 
himself was an outstanding snapshot and 
appreciated to the full extent the practical 
use of any arm; therefore, he would not be 
liable to fall for some of the cowboy 
pranks or jokes that it might be possible to 
pull on many not conversant with shooting. 

I am taking the liberty of quoting from 


seems 


acce 


an old issue of Outdoor Life what Mr. 
Kane had to say relative to Wild Bill's 
shooting ability. I regret that I do not 


know the vear the Outdoor Life magazine 
published this, but believe it was 1906; 
anyhow, it is over Mr. Kane’s signature 
and that is sufficient to me to be taken as 
facts. Here is the quotation: 

“Along in the ’70s Wm. F. Cody (Buf- 
falo Bill), Wm. Hickok (Wild Bill) and 
Texas Jack, as members of Buffalo Bill’s 
‘Prairie Waif’? company, played a_ three- 


58 


shooting with a small gauge shotgun. 
There is a feeling in one’s mind that you 
are just a little better shot than the other 
fellow. Sometimes this works to one’s dis- 
advantage. There are some of us who can- 
not help thinking about such things as we 
hunt along thru the woods and the fields. 
If a person has made three or four ex- 
ceptional shots, the game is in the coat-tail 
and you can feel it flap against you at every 
step; there is always the temptation to live 
over again those remarkable shots. After 
this happens two or three times a fellow 
gets to thinking about it. You keep on 
hunting, tramping out all the good places 
as usual while thinking to yourself. Time 
flies along at the usual rate and it isn’t 
very long before the law of averages pro- 
vides you with an opportunity at another 
covey of quail or another rabbit. You get 
the rise but your mind is an hour or two in 
the past, living over those remarkable ex- 
periences. Of course you shoot, but you 
are not thinking fast enough. You are not 
thinking of what is actually occurring in 


mn Yt 


Lindsay C. Elliott 


night’s engagement in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Several of the local marksmen, including 
myself, called on these celebrities at their 
hotel, where in a little social session shoot- 
ing and shooting methods were discussed. 
Mr. Hickok treated us with great courtesy, 
showed us his weapons and offered to do a 
little shooting for us if it could be ar- 
ranged for outside of the city limits. Ac- 
cordingly the early hours of the afternoon 
found us on our way to the outskirts of the 
city. Mr. Hickok’s weapons were a pair 
of beautifully silver plated S. A. .44 Colt 
revolvers. Both had pearl handles and 
were tastefully engraved. He also had 
pair of Remington revolvers of the same 
caliber. The more showy pair of Colts 
were used in his stage performance. On 
reaching a place suitable for our purpose, 
Mr. Hickok proceeded to entertain us with 
some of the best pistol work which it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness. 

“Standing on a railroad track, in a deep 
cut, his pistols cracking with the regularity 
and cadence of the ticking of an old house 
clock, he struck and dislodged the bleaching 
pebbles sticking in the face of the bank, at 
a distance of about 15 vards. 

“Standing about 30 feet from the shooter, 
one of our party tossed a quart can in the 
air to a height of about 30 feet. This was 
perforated three times before it reached 
the ground, twice with the right and once 
with the left hand. 


“Standing midway between the fences of 


a country road, which is 4 rods wide, Mr. 
Hickok’s instinct of location was so ac- 
curate that he placed a bullet in each of 

posts on opposite sides. Both 


the fence 
hots were fired simultaneously. 

“Located midway between two telegraph 
poles he placed a bullet in one of them then 
wheeled and with the same weapon planted 
another in the second. Telegraph poles in 
this country run about thirty to the mile, or 
176 feet distant from each other. 

“Two common bricks were placed on the 
top board of a fence, about 2 feet apart 
and about 15 vards from the shooter. 
These were broken with two shots fired 
from the pistol in either hand, the reports 
so nearly together that they seemed but one. 

“His last feat was to me the most re- 
markable of all: A quart can was thrown 
by Mr. Hickok himself, which dropped 
about 10 or 12 yards distant. Quickly 
whipping out his weapons, he fired alter- 


< 
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front of you. Your mind is not speeded up 
to the velocity required for accurate wing 

or snap shooting, consequently you make 3 
disgraceful miss, come down to earth agaiy 
with a thud and when the shooter actual}, 

wakes up the game is going over the hi 
and all he has is bitter memories. 

The light gun and the light load will no; 
cure this condition, just as no 12 -gauge gun 
ever made will cure it. However, I dout t 
if the man exists who hasn’t at times made 
himself look foolish by just such occur- 
ences. Leaving these aside, however, and 
eliminating long range duck shooting and 
other long range heavy load possibilities for 
which the 20 gauge is not adapted, even 
tho some small bore cranks seem to think 
so, the light gun is an excellent field 
weapon for any man who has gotten along 
to the point in life where he isn’t as thin 
as he used to be, isn’t as supple as he onc: 
was, likes to carry less weight, or wants 
to take his hunting just a little easier than 
at other times. The only way to prove it js 
to give it a trial. 


the Pistol 


nately with right and left. Advancing a 
step with each shot, his bullets striking the 
earth just under the can kept it in con- 
tinuous motion until his pistols were em- 
pty.” 

It would appear that Wild Bill after all 
may have been at least a good shot, but in 
case there are doubters of it I would again 
refer to an article by Mr. Kane in Onut- 
door Recreation (at that time Outer’s 
Book) of November, 1912, page 513; 
but pardon until I inform the readers 
that in this case Mr. Kane was proving that 
the stunts accredited to Wild Bill pur- 
ported to be written by Colonel Wm. F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill), and reported by a 
newspaper gun shark no doubt, were so 
at variance with what it was possible todo 
that Mr. Kane felt obliged to comment on 
the article. It is from this I am quoting: 

“On the single occasion which the writer 

vas privileged to witness the methods ot 
Mr. Hickok in the handling of his six- 
shooters, I was deeply impressed with his 
almost exasperating deliberation. No mat- 
ter how elusive the target, even when 
shooting at objects tossed in the air, h 
never seemed hurried. This trait was, of 
course, natural, and in part due to his 
superb physique and superior mentality, 
which, combined with and supplement ed by 
his methods of practice and free, wild Iti 
in the open, developed in him that perfect 
co-ordination of hand and eye which was 
essential to perfect mastery of the 
hand gun.” 

On page 514 as a part of the same a 
ticle Mr. Kane wrote, “The writer 
himself seen Mr. Hickok shoot, using ‘ 
Colt single action revolver in either han 
firing simultaneously or alternately, and ! 
am prepared to believe any story of M 
skill or prowess that does not conflict wit 
the laws of gravitation and physics. 

Farther down on the same page: “I h 
seen Wild Bill fire two shots simultaneous- 
lv, using both hands, at stationary targets. 
and alternate shots with either hand at 
moving objects, for a limited number 0! 
shots, and score with each shot. It was 
while giving an exhibition of his skill wit th 
a six-shooter that I saw him hit a : ae 
tomato can while in the air, with two sing! 
action Colt six-shooters. He did not see! 
to be hurried and I feel sure he could hav‘ 
fired another shot with his left hand, but 
I firmly believe that four shots (two vers 
each hand) fired with an aim sufficient 


ill 
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up ccurate to be effective, would be the ab- 
ng eolute limit for the type of weapons used 
a | Wild Bill.” 
In Comment by me would seem unnecessary. 
ly I am prepared to accept Mr. Kane’s word 
ill » every detail; he was an arms authority, 
rearms expert” or whatever you care to 
lot term him: but I would ask that Mr. Kane 
n oht not be considered in the same light 
bt s some of our much-touted “arms experts” 
de nd “supreme authorities” of the present 


1 


rmation which are nothing short of 

n insult to an ordinary man’s intelligence. 
[ may add that I value the issues of the 
voazines in which Mr. Kane wrote 
iter than all the gun and rifle books in 
possession, as his articles and replies to 








uiriers rang true, and were from a prac- 
il man. 
ce It might be well to reflect back and read 


iwrefully what Mr. Kane had to say re- 
n arding Wild Bill. Note carefully the ob- 
IS ts he shot at, the distance, the arms he 





! and 1f anyone can come to the con- | 


who, to say the least, hand out articles | 


ion that Wild Bill was not a real live, | 
six-shooter, pistol or revolver shot, I would | 


k that stronger proof of 
ffered than it has been my privilege to 


Personally, had I been around in the | 


sooner 


lays of Wild Bill I'd have much 
a tackled pulling a live lion out of the jungle 


he by the front foot than have incurred the 
n- wrath of such a man. 
m- If anyone doubts the possibilities of 


ting as described by Mr. Kane I would 

all sk that they miss no chance to see Adolph 

pperwein, Capt. A. H. Hardy or Ed Me- 

Givern do some stunts with the six-shooter 
he opportunity ever presents itself. 
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fat Bullets 

Er litor Outdoor Life:—I have noted in 
E y issues of Outdoor Life, discussions 
bi regarding the use of fuil mantled or jacket 
1 | bullets for use on game and also attempts 
: nake dum-dum or soft point of them. 
; It is well known that the action of the 


l-jacketed bullet on game is unreliable: 
ne time it will shock and kill effectually 
the next shot will give a clean per 
ion. This, so far as I have been able 

is caused in the main by the 

the bullet after leaving the 

1 izzle of the rifle. It is not possible to al- 

; have the center of mass 

“i th the center of form, therefore the bul 

‘ t tor a certain distance gyrates before it 

i ttles down to a true spin. Should it strike 

Fe ile gyrating, the rear being the heavier 

of the bullet, it has a greater mo 
tum and is thrown forward, developing 
doing so a sufficient momentum to con 
bullet in a tumbling flight. 

s buzz-saw action is quite effective 
annot be relied upon and hence the 
keted bullet is and should be taboo 

| r game shooting, yet it is a fact that the 

|] mantled bullet can be made one of the 
ie most effective if not the most effective bul- 
r use on big-game when shot from a 

it high velocity rifle. It is quite use- 
ina low velocity arm, and as the ordin- 

é sott point bullet works well at veloci- 

be ues Delow 2,500 f.s., they should be used. 

en we come to. velocities from 
= up to 4,000 f. s., however, the soft 
nt, and indeed practically all of the 
d other mushrooming points, are 

or less inefficient. They will work 
at some particular velocity, but for 
cities above or below that they either 
too thin a jacket and open too 
uckly as does the ordinary soft point, 
hey have too thick a jacket and open 

“ry little or not at all. This action 

‘4 Varies according to the game, large 
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heavy boned and bodied animals requiring 
a stronger and slower acting bullet to per- 
mit it to reach vital, deep-seated parts. 

It is dangerous to cut off the end of 
a full jacketed bullet to render it a soit 
point, as the lead is apt to squirt thru the 
jacket, leaving the latter in the bore, and 
havoc results on the next shot; yet it is 
posstble to use the full jacketed bullet and 
rf one cares to take the trouble it can be 
made highly efficient. I am giving this tip 
to fellow hunters for their use and am 
more especially referring to the spitzer 
point bullet, tho method can be used on 
al points also. 

Using an ordinary three-cornered file, 
cut a notch on each side of the point of the 
bullet about 1% inch from the tip; file this 
to a depth of about one fourth the di- 
ameter of the bullet at part selected, which 
will leave approximately one half the metal 
of the jacket on two sides while the other 
sides will be notched and cut away. 
This jacket metal will prevent the lead 
squiriting thru and will not break unless 
the notches are filed very deep. They 
should never be more than one fourth the 
diameter for utmost mushrooming, and the 
jacket being heavy at the point, they will 
never rupture on firing. 

For large, heavy animals, or those with 


ONIN 


two 


tough skin or heavy bones to penetrate, 
the notch can be reduced till the correct 
action is secured and the bullet can be 


made to give proper action at any velocity; 
the higher the velocity, other things being 
equal, the smaller the notch must be and 
of course the greater the strength re- 
quired in the bullet. A hunter can take 
full jacketed bullets on an expidition and 
make his own mushrooming bullets, getting 
anything from full penetration to maxi- 
mum _ spread. 

I have shot such bullets from various 
high velocity rifles, including the Spring- 
field, and if work on bulets is done with 
anything approaching care the results will 
be what you desire—and it is not possible 
to alter to any extent the action of any 
other type of bullet to anything like the 
same degree. 

I should be pleased to hear from those 
who may use this method, results 
they secure, and feel sure they will be fully 


as to 


satisfied. 


Calif. Major C. P. Watson. 
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Barrel Flexibility 
Otto A. Wagner 
\ UCH has been said about barrel vi- 
; brations caused by the strain of the 
explosion, etc., but as yet I have seen noth- 
ing about barrel flexibility or the bending 
or rather springing of a gun barrel from 
it’s own weight or from the application of 
outside force. 

I have recently done some experiment- 
ing that demonstrated clearly to me that 
such a thing as barrel swaying under its 
own weight or from the shooter’s weight 
applied against it in shooting from muzzle 
rest does exist, and causes many variations 
the point of impact with reference to 
the point of aim. 

I have an old 


— 
muzzle-loading _ rifle, 
generally known as a Kentucky Rifle. It 
is about .32-caliber. The bore measures 
323, the barrel 45 inches long and made of 
l-inch iron with but slight taper 
from breach muzzle, and is decidedly 
muzzle heavy. The stock is full length 
1 is of the usual curly maple 


octagon 


to 


and and made 
quite flimsy as all those old rifle stocks 
were. The gun is a cap-lock and I can 
find no evidences of its having been trans 
formed from a flint-lock, though some 
authorities say that these full length stocks 
and extra long barrels were discontinued 


60 


upon the advent of the cap-lock, in favor 
of half stocks and shorter barrel. But I 
think it possible that some gunsmiths made 
guns after the long type some time after 
the general change, as those old-timers did 
about as they pleased in many matters. 

My father traded for this particular rifle 
in 1870 and he stated last summer that it 
looked as old when he got it as it does now. 
So it is at least seventy-five years old or 
maybe nearly a hundred. 

I used to tote this gun around when I 
was young and did nearly all my shooting 
with it, but did not kill much game for the 
first, there was not much game 
to be killed any more in southern Indiana, 
and second, because I was not an extra 
good shot and the gun was probably over- 
heavy for me and maybe didn’t shoot as 
accurate as it might. But still I have a 
tender feeling for the old gun. 


‘iy leaving Indiana I left the old gun 
J in possession of a brother, but I re- 
cently got possession of it again since the 
brother died. I had not shot it for about 
twenty-three years, so for old times sake 
I tinkered it up and shot it some. The 
sights were just as the maker left 
them, or at least, as they were in 1870. 
I shot it at twenty-five yards muzzle rest, 
and the bullets all went about six inches 
high at that range. But as I can’t shoot 
any more with open sights I decided to 
make a peep rear sight and mount it on 
the tang. I made one and brazed a lug 
on the breech pin tang and dove-tailed the 
sight in solid to make for simplicity and 
as a short cut. I made the sight adjust- 
able for height, however. Then I aligned 
the tang sight with the sights on the barrel. 
With the end of the barrel resting, I ad- 
justed the peep sight vertically so as to 
draw the usual bead, with relation to the 
old sights on the barrel. 

Then when I raised the rifle to my shoul- 
der to take sight off-hand, to my surprise 
the front sights disappeared altogether. I 
then adjusted so as to have a bead in off- 
hand position; then when I returned to the 
muzzle rest, lo and behold, the front sight 
set up like in a mirage. I finally blamed it 
on the lightness of the tang and stock, and 
the heaviness of the barrel. But I tried 
it out at target anyhow. I adjusted the 
peep to draw a fine bead at muzzle rest, 
then drove the crotch sight out of barrel 
and shot at muzzle rest at fifty yards. But 
in spite of all that I could do it strewed 
the bullets up and down about six inches 
on the target, so I proceeded to fit a re- 
inforcement on the under side of the tang 
and brazed it in. This seemed to me ought 
to make the tang as stiff as the barrel. I 
put the gun together again with all three 
sights on and began to test for flexibility 
as I did before. It was still there but not 
so bad as it was. I took the barrel off 

ain for further experimenting. I held 
it in the vise midway and adjusted for a 
bead in that position, then I grabbed it in 
the vise near the breech but with tang free. 
And when I looked thru the sights the 
front sight had disappeared. I held it in 


reasons: 


the vise at the muzzle and the effect was 
the same. But by lifting a little at the 
breech the front sight could be made to 


appear again in full view. 

Thus I found that a part of the flexibil- 
ity was in the barrel, and always had been 
there. I am sure it is there in all those old- 
time long ones, and I fear is there to a 
smaller extent in the modern short barrels. 


§ Yeveer-se old-time marksmen were ac- 
credited with having done some won- 
derful shooting with those waving wonders, 
but I don’t see how it was possible; for 
even the shifting of the hand, in the off- 
hand position, makes a difference with my 
eun. If one holds close to the guard with 
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the left hand, Schuetzen style, the {roy 
sight almost disappears, then sliding +), 
hand out as far as I can reach raises j 
up again. When at muzzle rest the barre) 
surely sags at the center, and if the s| 
lays a little weight on the gun, as moo 
shooters do at rest, it will make it < 
some more. Thus | account for its shootin: 
so high at rest. I presume it was sighted 
off-hand, as it was called a squirrel rj 
Then if such a barrel were sighted in 
horizontal position off-hand when the: 

had dropped from it’s own weight, w!} 
would it do if raised to a vertical positi 
as in shooting squirrels out of tree toy 

If this condition is at all present i: 
ern rifle barrels it would show up in my 
zle rest shooting, because in shooting pro 
rest shooters almost invariably bear do) 
on the rifle. This would cause the muzz 
to spring up and shoot high. 

Probably this is the cause of rifles shoot. 
ing higher at muzzle rest than at off-hand 
with sights set the same. It may be 
reason that experienced rifle shooters fi 
their rifles shooting different when th 
get up and then try to get back in 
same position again. 

My opinion is that the old-timers de- 
feated their purpose in making barrels ; 
long, and that while they were good work- 
men, they did not know how to st 
rifle for accuracy. 

I intend to follow my experiments fur- 
ther with this rifle, also with some mode: 
short barrels. A good stiff lathe and a sen- 
sitive indicator I think would show that 
few pounds of strain will flex any of ther 

You have all heard the joke about 
fellow who bent his rifle around a tr 
so he could shoot a deer he had been cha: 
ing around a hill. Well, this same pri 
ciple applies here. 


Reduced Loads 


INCE so many men these days ar 
using the .30-'06 rifle that ther 
great demand for reloading tool 

reduced loads. We all like a few 
loads to be used around camp, or to shi 
rabbit, or maybe a few chickens. The r 
duced load for the big gun solves the tw 
gun problem fairly well. There 
many good reloading tools on the market 
now and prices so moderate that i 
hard for a fellow to get almost any c 
ridge for his pet rifle that he want 

Nearly any .30-caliber and some of nt 
.30-caliber bullets make excellent loads | 
your Springfield; or a fellow can buy 1! 
150-grain cupro nickel service bullets 1 
about 75 cents per hundred. The 
tage of a steel bullet for reloading 
you do not have to bother about 
on your bullets, and too much greas 
high power bullets is dangerous. 
cupro nickel bullet if the point is grow 
off, just barely to the lead core and t 
the point is split a trifle with a fin 
saw, makes a fine expanding, deadly ms- 
sile. Don’t grind too far, or the bullet wi 
strip and plug up your piece. : 

Just recently I loaded a few cartridges 
for my Springfield sporter with 20 
of Bullseye pistol powder and .32-20 
metal jacket bullets. This powder © 
course is far from being adapted to 
use, but nevertheless the results were qu! 
pleasing. They shot hard and accurate @ 
mid range. At fifty feet prone I drove 4 
tack and placed three shots in th 
of the first shot, making an excellent grou! 
If a fellow had four good rifles, say, - 
.25 Niedner, .30-'06 and a good .35-caliber 
rifle, complete with good reloading to 
for each, he could produce nearly any k1 
of a load in the whole ballistic list. 

One nice thing about reloading, 

know your cartridges are fresh and 
not hang fire. Cat B 
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Burning Speed of Powders 









ZEISS — 21/4, Power 
ighting Telescope 
mounted on the Model 99 Savage 
Price of Telscope $25 Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485-Z FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 728 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 





uld you kindly settle this question for us? 











smokeless powders 


This new KING Peep Sight 
has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately '2 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means FULL euennenm, SEMI- Suomen OR 








! at any distance. The Stem is T TOP, $1.7 
Price $4.50 automatically locked when Eight POE, thn Reversible Disc, 
raised to shooting position and Double Elevator, with screw driver 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- point. Absolutely the best model open 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
matically unlocks itself in ‘half-cocked”’ position only. and carbines. 


Catalog ‘’O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’? FREE 
D.W. KING Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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and find that it is everything 
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The .25-35 as a Deer Rifle 


T don’t want any cripples 


> been killed with 
































ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and eatin 
1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS 
* = . 
Remington Arms Co. Service Station | 
. Hunti ing & Fi oe 
HOFFMAN Guns and Rifles ting& Fishing’ yi uyrine 
52-page monthly maga- a) 
M: : Hea. 2 1 Eaftows -alibre zine crammed full of hunting FISHING 
Magnum rifles in the tollowing CARIES « fishing, camping and trapping ar ct 
280, .300, .375, .404, .505. In medium cali- | stories epoee pe tures, valuable} | \ v 
bres 6:55.70 m, 30-06 and 35. Swedisi pei cha gaine kaw 
nickel steel barrels in all cali bres. a irreling changes, best places to ¢ |° 
and best repair work. Our rifles choice of all | |} | fs { game, etc. Biggest = 
mee 7 value ever offered in a sport- | ' 
big game hunters and target aeianie Shet- ing magasine. NS 
guns in all gauges from 410 to 10 gauge, in AND HERE’S THE 
single, double and Over-Under. Our Over- Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
Under trap gun, the last word for trap shoot- with stag handle and two long 
ers. Also rifles and barrels for the new .27 nder blades especially de- 
e ore . ° > i to meet the exacting 
Askins-Hoffman Special, Have your 30-96 saente Of shimniee an 
Springfield or Mauser rebarreled for this lat- ro of game bird beari ° 
est cartridge. Address . “Kon ecathia acdous ity Sai aeolian taal 
good, clean job of slitting and skinr ¥ 
, a Ve willsend y unting ¢ hing 
Frank L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ardmore, Okla. SP ECIAL OFFER. “We will vend you Hunting & Fishing 
ington Sportsman's Knif ZBOTH FOR 
The Name J 
“Remington” 
WONDERFUL NEW EYE-SAVING DEVICE! on the blade #5 
‘‘Shield Duplex’”’ your guarantee 
Mayerle’s Patented eye and lens protector. of quality. A 
Shield Duplex’’—PROTECTS your eyes from be- 
ing injured 
Shie!d Duplex’’—PREV mk S your glasses from be- 
i scratched, marred or iled = 
Shield Duplex’’— SHIELDS. your eye from Sun- —s 
t iu nobile headlights n 
a aa — p le headlights, wind, Satisfaction guaranteed or moneytefunded. Mail your order today to 
# : Duplex” slips 235) ily ae ern HUNTING & FISHING MAGS., 276 Newbury St., Boston 
iy be w rn air ectly over tl eye 
~ those ne wearing glasses. ———— _ 
SHIELD DU PLEX 
This device is indispensable for mote orit g - 
hunting, fishing, traveling, camping l L flotsam Leather Recoil Pads 
i-shore; mechanics, stone utter ndust k FOR SHOTGUNS AND 
ers, farmers, etc. For chi K Iren or adults, RIFLES. Leader Pad. Hich 
Made in three shades: Amber, Green and Amethyst grade calf leather moulded 
FOR SAL AT ALL OPTICIANS, JEWELERS = Chicago pad 
DRUGGIS , HARDWARE, STATIONERY, and ng Ifleather $1.50. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY STORES. Broadway. Pad cut s 
Price 75¢ or by mall 85c. lack or mahogan 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Optometrist $1.25. Buyf . 
Established 34 years ; hood dealer or dire 
960 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. Free catalogme 














mewhere around near the right spot. 
ww that I’d select the rifle for a deer gun 
, but if I had it would 
not buy another.—Editor. 
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Earn a Gun in Spare Moments 
A Wonderful Opportunity for YOU 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle, or anything that is advertised in the columns of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, without costing you a cent—just a little effort on your part 
to interest your friends and neighbors in our magazine. 


The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR LIFE is $2 per year, and we 
will allow $1 out of every $2 yearly subscription you send us to apply on 2 


premium. 


dollar of the cost of the article you choose. 


So select what you want and then figure one subscription for every 


To earn any premium or com- 


mission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 
Below is a list of guns, showing the number of subscriptions required to earn 


each one. 


If you would rather have the actual « 


‘ash commission, we will allow you $1 


in cash on every yearly subscription you send us at the regular rate of $2. 


Only NEW subscriptions apply on this offer of $1 commission, although we 
will allow you 75 cents on each renewal sent in at $2 each. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 
FOR A at $2.00 each 
22 Colt Automatic 29 
25 Colt Automatic 16 
32 Colt Automatic 19 
45 Colt Automatic 34 
Colt’s New Service 31 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40 
15 31 
.22 Colt Double Action 27 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 
.32-20-38 27 
.880 Savage Automatic, 1917 17 
Rifles 
.250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20 . 48 
.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G 47 
22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 21 
22 Savage “Sporter,’’ Model 23-A 18 
25-20 Savage ‘‘Sporter,’”’ Model 23-B 21 
32-20 Savage ‘‘Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C 21 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 
25 : 19 
22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater 14 
22 Stevens 27 Favorite 10 
22 Stevens 12 Marksman & 
22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot 7 
22 Stevens 14% Little Scout ) 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95 


30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .382 Special 
22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90 





22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 
22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 
22 Remington, 12-A.. 
22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic 
Model 24-A 26 
25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A 35 
30-30 Remington Trombone, .25, .35.. 44 
Fishing Tackle 
Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 
Shotguns 
New Subscriptions 
FOR A at $2.00 each 
Parker, V H 66 
Parker V H E, with ejector &5 
Pa ker Trojan 53 
Ithaca No. 1 44 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mt. 


or 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, 
earning 


SP 
PST CS a ee eae eee eee rf ye ee 


62 


blanks, sample copy and ful 





DETIROR TIO. Sa sesonesevskuceaneane iusnaskebmebonemeaasuravounss 52 
Ithaca No. 3 70 
DEN PRONE REUETD  g ncctcce cave cnccuensuavcrconsewstiousee 34 
Fox ‘“‘A’’ Grade 57 
Fox ‘“‘A. E.”’ Grade, with ejector................ 69 
Fox Sterlingworth..... eee eee 44 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector................ 56 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic.................. 60 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic ee ae 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 

11-A : : : s 58 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A_ 48 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 48 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib.... 57 
Mode] 12 Winchester.. .. 49 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Take- 

down . ae 41 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330..... 26 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330 : 26 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless 28 
No. 285 Stevens Hammerless.....................- 25 
410 Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens 10 
taker “‘Batavia Leader’”’ 32 
Letever TItro: SPSCIOL. .......0.ccccecicceccscccscoviconee 23 
L. C. Smith Field 41 
L. C. Smith Ideal 50 
L. C. Smith Trap c 70 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximum 30 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Power 35 
15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Combination 

.22 and .410 barrels * ae 20 
Quotations on any other make you wish furnished 

on request. 
Camp Equipment 

No. 29 Remington Hunting Knife, 41%” 


blade esce ates yA 
No. 953 Remington Hunting Knife, fold- 





ing 9” blade 2 
No. 49 Marble’s Woodcraft Knife, 412” 
blade J 2 
No. 45 Marble’s Ideal Knife, 6” blade 3 
No. 5 Marble’s Safety Pocket Axe, 2%” 
by 43,” blade 2 
No. 2 Marble Metal Handle Safety Axe, 
23%" by 4” blade 3 
No. 9 Hickory Camp Axe, blade 2%” by 
4" 2 
We'll gladly give you figures on tents, camp 
stoves, stools, tables, clothing—or anything 
you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to suit 
yourself, and send it to us by return mail. 
Morris, Ill. 
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Handloading Shotgun Shells 
Do 


you consider it practical to reload or 
load shotgun ammunition? I have a 16-bore 
Ithaca with 30-inch barrels, weighing 7 | 
or a littie better. Chambers are 234-inch. 





am tempted to hand load in order to get shel} 


of sufficient length to fit chambers. I hand oa 
ammunition for a .30-30 with great satisfactio; 
Have never attempted to load shotgun ammy 
tion. I think I would enjoy messing wit! 


What would you consider the best and minimyr 
equipment to do it properly? I have powde 
scales and Ideal No. 5 measure. Should I eo 
fine myself to bulk powder? Could I safely tack 
maximum loads with the long cases? 


M 





I’m s 


for safety but certainly do like experiment 
Would the saving in cost count much? I fe 
that I would like to fool with it regardless 9; 
the matter of saving.—Cled E. Wallace, Tex 
Answer.—No more trouble to load shotgun tt 
rifle ammunition. In order to do this wit 
economy you will want to shoot a case more th; 
once. Take some sort of steel rod and make 


pointed tool that will drive the primers off. B 
placing the case over a hollow-ended stick y 

can drive the new primers on with a hammer 
you want to. I have an Ideal re-and decapper 
but the primers sometimes go on too tight for j: 
and I drive them on using a stick or a bit o{ 
steel with a concave end. I use an Ideal Joading 
machine, but you do not need more than the dit 
that does with this machine. It sold separ 
ately. The shell runs up in this die inside of 
iron fingers which hold the end of the case fror 


Then 


is 


crinkling up as the wad goes down. 





need a rammer, which is also sold by the Ide 
Manufacturing Co., Middlefield, Conn. St 
crimper by this company is good, but any oi 
them will do. I use simple blackedge wadding 
usually a 24-inch, followed if I have room enoug 
by a %-inch or by a B. E. regular. Your Powd 


measure will be the right thing to measure the 
powder, 36 to 38 grains in 12, 30 to 32 g 
in 16, using Oval powder. In bulk the usu 
powder charge of 2%4 to 254 drams. Your ¢ 
perimental work will tell you precisely what 
ought to use for your gun after a while. By r 
loading used shells you save about one-half. 


Editor. 





iins 





King’s Smokeless Powder 

Can tell me where 
semi-smokeless powder 
the place of it for a 


you T can get any King’ 
what powder will t 


Pope 32-40 target rifle 


or 


C. E. Bennett, Idaho. 

Answer.—-Get semi-smokeless from the Pete 
Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. Guess it will w 
finely in the Pope.—Editor. 


Gauge, Choke, and Barrel Length for Quail 
If you were to buy what you thought to b 
ideal gun for quail and rabbit hunting, what kn 
gauge 


would you buy as to weight, boring « 














barrel or barrels, length of barrels? If you 
buying a 16-gauge single-barrel gun 
wanted it to shoot close and hard, what 
you buy as to weight, and length of barrel 
Felix P. Paulter, Mo. 

Answer.—For an ideal quail and rabbit ¢ 
16 gauge, 28-inch barrels, modified to a « 
and a half choke, 14-inch stock, 2! dre g 
trigger ejector In pump gun, modified « 
same weight, and stocked the same. Only in ¢ 
the gun was to be used considerably on 
would I buy a full choked gun. Matter ot 
I have three 16-gauge guns in the house now, } 
not a full choked barrel in the lot.—Editor. 


Reduced Load for .30-40 Krag 


Do any of the ammunition manufacturer 


a “short-range” cartridge for the .30-40 KN! 
If not, do you know of any private ind 
who loads them for other than his own 

like to take my Krag out in the ‘stick 


practice on these long-legged Texas jack- 
but every time a rabbit stops one of those 
slugs with a full charge of powder bel 
why it just splatters the poor little beast all 
south Texas. And these full 
cartridges make almost as big a hole in the | 
book as they do in the rabbit. If you can 1 
with information, I will certam 
appreciate it, as I have neither the time 
the necessary knowledge to load 
shells myself.—Larry Coburn, Tex. Pee 
Answer.—Factories once loaded reduce 
charges, but believe that none of them does 
F. C. Ness, Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, P 
might do this for you. Better do your own 10 
ing—cheaper. Get Mattern’s Handloading 4” 
munition and go to it. Outdoor Life can furns! 
with the Editor. 





incidentally, 


me the desired 


tools, nor 


you book. 
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Round Balls in .410 Shotgun 

bought a bolt action shotgun 
satisfied with it as a 
I have read about ball cartridges in the 
nd am writing to ask what their range 
‘curate they are. I would also like 
jiggest game that they could be used 
action 





recently 
1uge and am quite 








never before noticed a yolt 


would just as soon have one < 











i! gun. Has this gun any advantage 
the 20 gauge? 

\yswer.—Some shotguns shoot ball cartridges, 
: llets, pretty well and some do not. You 
vy until you try. Maybe shoot no bet 
foot circle at 50 ds ; gun 
idy tage of a 20-bore the 
Ni 22-c il er accu cy Cc ex 
nd bullets in a shotgun or of any 
r Your in might be as accurate at 
i 22-caliber is at 100 yards, a it 
s that well. The powe s of course 

ta\ of the .410 r 1 bullet 


The .250-3,000 or .30-30 for 
W 1 cartridge or load 

the .250-3,000 or the .30-30? Is the 
100 to 200 


Accuracy? 


is considered the most 


in super-speed very accurate, 
| W. E. Wolfer, Ind. 
Answer.—The .250 is slightly the 
t -inch groups for the .250 as com- 
3-inch groups for the .30-30. The 110 
is very accurate in the Springfield 
rds, less accurate at 209. Not so good 
the 150, 165, and 170-grain in the 


more ac- 


hillet 
ule 


Editor. — 
Comparing the .38-40 and .38 Special 
Cartridges 
Which has the greater penetration, the .38-40 
S. & W. Special cartridge, each being 
1! e-action Colt revolver ? Has the 





recoil than the .38 S. & W. 
from single action Colt. The 
Police Special with 4-inch barrel 
ind .38 S. & W. Special cartridges, 

s: Will these light frame 


rately with this ammunition? 


got mt veh more 

S il, each shot 
shooting 
weight 
re volvers 
Which 


iter penetration, the .22 long rifle rim 


or the 32 S. & W. long center fire, each 

from S. & W. revolvers? Brownie 
--caliber semi-automatic pistol sold for 

O. F. Mossberg & Sons, 202 Greene St., 

H en, Conn Is this pistol made of good 

1?—Sibley Bonner, Mich. 

\nswer.—-1. The .38-40 would have the 
pe ration. 2. Yes. The .38-40 has co 

re recoil than the .38 Special. 3. In 

so light as 22 ounces I'd prefer the 

s being more easily held, freer from re 

4. The 32 S. & W. should have 


penetration and far more powe1 


know about this Brownie pistol. When 

pistol for $5 you cannot expect a great 

ought not to be disappointed whatever 
‘ Edite 


Shot Charge in 28-Gauge 
t finished reading one of you 





erning the 28-9 ei 
the 410. I you mention us 
ounce of shot in a Parker 28 and 
inches long. I have a Parker 2 
e in 1925, and I have always used tl 
commercial shells carrying 54 ounce of 
When I ordered this gun I did not — 
t length of chamber nor did I if) 
uirements as to weight of hon en 
ise the shells carrying 34 ounce of vm 
change in the gun? The gun is 
de. I have never seen any fact 


28 with the 34 ounce of shot. Will 
€ intorm me where I can obtain same? 
> G. Ord, Kans. 
r.—They tell me that the 28-bore 
to become 


obsolete, supplanted 


It was this theat that caused the pro- 








ead. I am doubtful if you can 
< re cartridges in 27g inch. You might 
U. S. Cartridge Company, 111 Broad- 


York City. It is possible that you 
ure them handloaded from 
Antoine, South Wabash, Chicago, Il. 
nnot find such shells listed, except empty 

in 27g inch. I loaded my own shells in 

ounce load. It would hardly be worth 

Nave your gun rechambered for the 27% 
nless you can procure the ammunition 

than e is considerable doubt. The load 
ince ought to be made same as 20-hore, 

nm ounce of shot, but I cannot find that 3¢ 





















| & Wesson Co. are 


| .30 Luger, per 


Smith & Wesson’s Most Popular Revolver 


Reinforced Model which has been in demand by every gun crank for many years 





44 S & W Specials blue finish 5” and 61” barrels 





and for this n nodel , the Smith 
x this reinforced 
more left. 


Due to the constant dem 
again m inufa ‘turing 
model. Place your order now— sah a few 
Your old gun taken in exchange 





New Smith & Wesson, Military and Police .32 or .38, 4,5 or 


6” barrel $27.50. 


New Smith & Wesson 22 Target pistol, heavy frame, $27 


New .32 or .38 Colts Police Positive $25.00. 
New 32/20 or 38 Colts Army Special $26.50. 
New Improved 45 Colts automatic $33.50. 
New .22 Colts Target automatic $29.00. 
New Hartford 22 Target automatic $18.00. 


SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON AND SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 


New .380 cal. Remington automatic, 8 shots, $12.75. 
New .32 and .380 Savage automatic, $12.75. 


NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $11.50 


These guns are break open models, automatic 
Checked w ult 1ut grip, gold front sight. 
‘Shur Shot’ 

ght 23 ounces. 


action, 7 shot. 
steel barrel for ‘ 
rifle cartridges. 


shootin 


ig. Shoots 22 short, 


REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.50—6-in. Barrel @—=—=r5- 
NEW MAUSERS AND ORTGIES WHILE THEY LAST ao. 


10 shots, $12. 
7 shots, 


-25 Mauser automatic, 


.25 Ortgies automatic, $3.50. 


hundred $3.00. 
automatic, per hundred $2.50. 
0 with every order, and we willst hip C. 


.29 or .32 
Send $1.5 


| 1653 LARIMER STREET 









shell ejectors, 
Six inch blued 
long and long 


.d2 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00 

.32 or .380 Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

9 M. M. Luger per hundred $4.00 

380 auto shells per hundred $3.50 

O. D. for the balance, : po pi t to your examinat 
EXPRESS SHIPMENTS ONLY 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 


se. $5) 
VALUE 


$3675 1st. 
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1579 calls for Office Workers in 1926 
Write today for free illustrated catalog 
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piece, Float 
Luminous 8 ne 
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belt carrying case. Eacl 
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Plain in colors, $1.00. 


\ 52.5 Fourteenth St. Denver. Colo 
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These pictures are from our process of 
paintings done in oil (not destructible), size staan 
rival the originals in beauty and brilliancy. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 
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Desert Blacktail 


Ben Tinker 


LACKTAIL and mule deer are found 

in various parts of the United States 

and in the Republic of Mexico. In 

their haunts north of the border they are 

being gradually killed out by trophy hunt- 

for the heads and by stockmen and 
nestors for the meat. 

South of the border they are yet un- 

touched as far as either hunters or settlers 


ers 


are concerned, and are plentiful in the 
state of Sonora, Chihuahua, and Sinala. 
Central Sonora affords the best hunting 
to be found in Mexico today. 


On several trips into this state I have 
seen as high as 200 head of these splendid 
deer in a single day. Late October, No 
vember and December are the best months 
to hunt in this country. The bucks shed 
the velvet during September, and are then 
as fat as prize steers. 

On a hunt in early October I was camped 
on the banks of a small desert stream that 
flows into the Gulf of California, about 300 
miles south, in the state of Mule 
deer were plentiful in the palo fierro and 
mesquite thickets near this camp. The sec 
ond morning after I reached here, the 
Papago and myself were out of the blank 
ets before dawn and walking eastward out 
of camp, soon saw the tracks of our quarry 
everywhere. Ina few minutes we came to 
a choyo that a buck had eaten the buds off 
of just a few minutes before our arrival, 
and we had only gone a few yards when 
I saw Rafael raise his fingers to his lips, 
and looking straight ahead I saw a big 
buck standing beside a _ giant  pithaya. 
Drawing a hasty bead on his forequarter 
I fired. The buck paused and, realizing 
that I had overshot, I aimed more care- 
fully and with the next shot he plunged 
forward in a heap. He proved to be a 
fine eight-pointer. We gutted him and 
swung the carcass in a palo fierro tree 
and went to camp for a horse to pack 
him in on. 

I was fortunate in killing another buck 
the following season about 50 miles east 
of this same camp. Arriving in late Oc 
tober for the hunt, we found the days still 
warm, but the nights and early mornings 


sonora. 





The author 
64 


looking over some typical mule 


had a snap to them that meant good 
scalps and means of keeping the meat. 
We made camp in a grove of mesquites 
and the following morning hunted toward 
some low gray hills. An hour of track- 
ing found us after a band of five bucks, 
and in a few minutes I saw them travel- 
ing slowly toward a big palo fierro tree. 
Lying low, we watched them stand and 
bite the green leaves from its branches 
and then two of the biggest bucks layed 
down. Crawling on all fours, we got 
within about 150 yards of them and I took 
a shot at the nearest one. This shot went 
high, and they all wheeled and ran. Next 
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the direction of his stamping ground; 
Paying no attention to smaller 
tracks, we looked carefully for 4 
tracks of big bucks only. In a few hoyp. 
noon rolled around, and still no sign 
the quarry. We rested in the shad 

a palo verde and ate a few handfuls , 
jerkey and then again started tracking 
The sun sank low in the West a, 
throngs of purple shadows mantled {| 
nearby sierras. We were about to f 
a sandy draw and camp for th¢ 
when under a low torito tree I say 
shoulders and back of a large buck. 
light was poor, but I lay on my bel! 
and tried to skyline him; but the <s| 
went wild and away ran the buck, k 
tracing our steps to a nearby draw, 1 
Indian soon had a fire going, and a 
sat around the warm blaze I silent 
cussed my luck, and Rafael was mutter. 
ing in Papago. 

We arose with the dawn and _ soo: 
picked up the tracks. About noon J sa 
the big fellow stretched out on top of 
small hillock, enjoying the noonday sw 
As he was still unaware of our presen 
I put the glasses to my eyes and the 
closeup of his antlers made my _ heart 
jump. Picking up the .30 Newton, I dri 


deer 


a careful bead and at the report of 1 
rifle his head fell forward, and when \ 





Mexican mule deer; a large head with a spread of 42 inches 


time I held closer, and rolled the biggest 
buck over like a rabbit. Walking up to 
him, we found that he was a ten pointer 
with a fine even spread of 36 inches. We 
loaded him on the running board of the 
car and took him into camp. 


B' T old lady luck is not always with 
J you, and on some occasions she deals 
out a lot of misery, which recalls a hunt 
some years back in northern Sonora. On 
this trip | went with the sole purpose of 
killing a big buck, which on five other 
hunts I had shot at without connecting. 
Fleeting glimpses of this animal led me 
to believe he was carrying a set of ant- 
lers near the record in spread. I was 
determined to land him this trip or stay 
in that section all winter, so early the 
second morning we walked southward in 


deer country in the state of Sonora, Mexico 


reached him he was stone dead. TI! 
head is one of the finest in my collectio 
It has twelve long points, not one | 
than eleven inches long, and a spread oi 
42 inches. 

Another incident on a later hunt 
somewhat amusing. In southern Sonor 
the game country is covered with hug 
sahuaros and pithayas. Early in the s 
son the sun is warm and the bucks w!! 
lie in the shade of these cacti and rub t! 
velvet off their antlers. Antonio | 
had just dismounted and were going 
eat a bite of lunch, when I noticed 
tracks of three bucks leading toward 
group of pithayas, just a few yards awa 
Motioning to the Indian, we slipped o! 
our boots and, waiking up behind on 
the cacti, saw a buck stretched out in tl 
shade. I went back and picked up th 
rib of a sahuaro about 6 feet long a! 
crawling up behind the cacti again, la 
the rifle down and jabbed the buck 
the rump. He leaped straight up, 
whistled shrilly as he plunged thru 
chappatral. His inquisitiveness, low 
ever, overcame his fear, and he sudde! 
wheeled around and stood facing us. 
had the rifle ready and rolled him ove! 
The Papago was very much amused 
the incident, and as he and Francisco sa! 
around the fire that night, he rehears 
the whole performance. 

The sportsman that has hunted these 
deer among the tree-lined barrancas ané 
over the lava-strewn cerros will count 
these golden days as they pass over 
head, and while his luck might not bring 
him the coveted record head, after man) 
miles of toilsome tracking, it will broad n 
his thoughts and bring him closer to te 
true hidden spirit of the wilderness. 


and 
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By Chester A, Reed, S. B. 
With over one hundred superb eolor-plates showing 
the male and female birds in their natural haunts. 
There are also black-and-white plates detailing 
distinctive markings. The book is the result of 
repeated requests from sportsmen in the last few 
years for a convenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds, Altho there are 
thousands of volumes dealing with hunting the 
various species of wild fowl, it is claimed that 
Game Birds’’ is the first to illustrate practically 
lL of them with accurately colored plates. 

THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 75c 

Send the coupon to Outdoor Life today! 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK K SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 75 cents, for which 
please send “GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA”’ to 

















THEMINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
For many years he has been recognized as 
America’s greatest protector and student of 
our wild life in all its forms. The follow- 
ing chapter titles suggest the contents of 
the book: The Language of Animals, The 
Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest 
Minds Among Animals, The Mental Status 
of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of 
Sears, The Mental Traits of Birds, The 
Wisdom of the Serpent, The Training of 
Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, 
The Laws of the Flocks and Herds, Fear 
as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among Wild 
Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and Crime. 


Scribner’s Sons; 
$2.50 post- 


Order now from 


Resins LIFE BOOK SHOP, i Colo. 
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Get this book ¢ 






> Everything 







aa, CAMPERS / 


80 pages chock full of information— 
how to camp, pack, cook, etc.—sent 
\by America’s leading camp outfitter. 
from a tent peg to a trail- 


MODELL’S 62 Church St., New York City 











by immunizing skin against it for season. 
Promotes tanning of skin; 
with absorption of beneficial sunlight. 
| Liberal supply and guaranty, $1.00. 


F. E. DARGATZ, Chemist 


Kins! ley Kanszs— 


Prevent Sunburn 


no interference | 
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1926, near Cooke 
Sawyer) 


taken in July, 
(Photo by J. R. 


Bull moose, 
City, Mont. 


Photographing a Moose | 


J. R. Sawyer 
T’S A MOOSE!” 


These words, in an excited tone, 
were spoken aloud by our driver, who 


stopped the truck on the spot. ‘The road 
gang got out of the truck, to seek closer | 
acquaintance with that kingly, altho ex- 


tremely shy animal. 

The moose was calmly eating a forenoon | 
repast of succulent underwater vegeta- 
tion, standing a foot or more deep in a 
small pond of clear, cold water about 150 
yards from the highway, and apparently 
unaware of our presence. He seemed, to | 
our excited gaze, to be larger than he really 
and having a more awesome look, to 


was, 
those who had not before seen one of his 
kind. 


We maneuvered around a thick stand of 
spruce, and walked quite close. I had my 
camera, never very far from my person, | 
and wanted badly to get a good picture. | 
As none of the others had brought a 


| camera, I approached alone to within less | 





than 40 yards of the moose, who still fed 
contentedly in the pond. As I focused 
my camera he turned, suddenly, and began 
to run away. I “shot” him as he turned and 


| began hastily to wind my film for another 


exposure, for he had circled and was com- | 
ing back! Behind me, I heard shout, 
“Watch out!” and from the corner of my 
eye I saw Cliff break the world’s record | 
for tree climbing under handicap. The 
cause of this action, however, was uncon- 
cernedly munching food which he took 
from below the surface of the water, when 
I turned my attention to him once more. 
I took four more snaps, as he gradually 





came closer, one of these being at the in- 
stant he turned and left the country, with | 









Vacation Specials! 
BRAND 
NEW 


Automatics 50% 
9-Shot. wales 599) 


30-CALIBER 


New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot.___._ $12.00 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic. 14.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic.___ 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic.___ 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic... 12.75 
New Remington .32 Automatic 13.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 Cal... «13.50 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel. 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel. . 27.50 
New H & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun... 11.50 
All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic... ------25.00 
Colt’s .38 Military or Pocket Model _ 
Automatic. . 2256 








Savage .32 Automatic... 12.00 
Colt’s.25 Automatic... .. 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic a 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive._ . 20.00 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. ‘Army ‘Spec... ooas 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break . 17.50 
S.& W. .32o0r.38 Military and Police.___.. 22.50 
S. & W. 32-20 or .38 Pocket Model... . 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle ; . . 20.00 
Winchester .30-30 Carbine....._................. 20.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 





.30-cal. Luger, per 100...................... $3.50 
9 mm. Luger, per 100..... ea 
.32-cal Automatic, per 100... 2.50 
-25-cal. Automatic, per 100... 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 











You Can Have 


« Ten Mile Eyes! 


‘“‘Cheap at $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 


10 POWER 


24. 


Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the thing -¥gu an 
10 see at this distance! Ten mile radiu . 20 nite circle 
And y l ‘ 





—nearly 400 square miles. And you can easily have 

them too. If you can see one : mile » e super- 

Lenses power French 10x30mm stereo-pr 3 

will extend your vision TEN TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELI 
10 times more! Multiply the pleasures of hobby and ) 
Use a pair touring, observation, nature study, hunting, golfing 


t momy ete. 
an ‘d straps free. 


Did you know that many ordina 
but four lenses and most of the Bat r nes only six? 
But this binocular has TEN LI NSI S and FOUR 


Superbly made for a lifetime of service. 4 € 


henge glasses have 


° PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expansive 
Prisms field, brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
Order one today on free trial. Check it with the il- 
Free lumination and field of any 6 or 8 powe Ing for 
© more. If it does not hold as easily as most sizes or if 
rial you do not like it or any reason whatever, your money 
— be promptly refunded, Every glass tested. The U. S 
jovernment buys from us. They know glasses. The same 
bey only $19.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and highe 
Over 200 Glasses 


CATALO All Makes—$1-$1 10 a 


Eveything in binoculars, field glasses, te 
instruments. The finest and largest a 
Catalog gives all information how to choose 


iudividual needs at the LOWEST P RICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular nag First 


DuMaurier Co. owe. 


ALL BRANCHES 
TAXIDERMY bpstagpanee 


Natural papier forms for gar 
heads, artifice ial skulls for rug we 
etc. 20 years’ experience, 
tion guaranteed. . 

We also furnish licensed guides. 


R. F. MULLEN 
_Cody Wyoming 


FOREST RANGERS 


MEN, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. and 
home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. For de- 
tails, write Norton, 2500 M: Mann BI dg., Denver, 
Colo. 
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BOOKS 


FOR SPORTSMEN 

















Kennel 

Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airdales (Palmer); paper, 

clot h 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein); paper 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle).......... 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 
Bull Terrier, ‘e: 
Cocker Spaniel, The........ ‘ 
Complete Bull Dog (Sim monds) 
Complete Dog Book; The (Bruette) 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall)........ 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt)... 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy).... 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)..... 
Dumbell of Brookfield (Foote) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 
Foxhound, The (Williams) " 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)......... 
Hunting Dogs (Harding)........... 
Hunting of Mapledale ( Thompson) 
Modern Airdale, The (Phillips)......... 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell) : 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).. 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).. 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart)..... 
The Story of Jack (Lytle) a 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet) 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book. 

(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth. 


Natural History 
Boy’s Book of Wild 





American 


(Beard) 


(Haynes)... _ 


$1.20; 


Animals 


American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard). - 


Natural 


Game 


History 
and Water Bird 


American 
Bird Guide 


(Hornaday) : 
s East of 


the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Life (Chapman) a 2g 

Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 

Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell)............. 


Game Birds of America (Reed).. 


Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn 
ad Ly) aso 


Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).... 
Practical Value of Birds (Hende: rson) 
Problems of Bird 
Propag: ition of Wild Birds 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller) 
“re 2 Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 
Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) 
Wild Life in the 


Miscellaneous 
Archery (Elmer) 
Joat Building (Beard).. 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing (Jessup) 
imp Fires and Guide Posts (Van 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and 
(Pinkerton) 
First Aid to Animals (Leonard) 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brini 
Handbook on Archery 
How to Build a Decked ‘Sai ling Cany: 
noe (Miller) 

IHow To Build a 
Skiff (Miller) 
Indian Sign Language 

$1.00; cloth ... 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 
Outdoor Signaling (Wells). 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson) 
Profitable Breeds of Poultry 
Rediscovered Country (White) 
Reptiles of thé World (Ditmars) 


(Job) 











Fishing and 


(Tomkins); 


t<hymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn) 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1..... , 


Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers Gite) 


Skiing (Paulsen) 
Small Boat Building..... 


Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 


Sportcraft for All Year (Van Horn). 


Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brininstool) 


Trails and Peaks, C06 q...cccccvcscococeosssss 


Rockies (Ruxton)..... 


Dyke) 


(Wheeler) 






Migration (Thomson) 


Use 


stool) 


is C 


Gunning 


paper 


Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)... 


Vansshing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 
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mighty strides, throwing water several 
yards away. The accompanying picture 
is the fourth one I took, and the best 
one, 


I have shot with camera, elk, deer, an- 
telope, mountain sheep, bear and many an- 
imals, but from none did I get the same 
thrill that my first pictures of the moose 
gave me. Perhaps none of our larger 
game animals is so rarely photographed 
with success as this, the largest and most 
glorious of our American 


“Big Game.” 

Behold Bob White, Optimist! 

He destroys more than a half bushel of 
bugs each summer; friend of the farmer, 
fine singer, and game bird par excellence. 
Once here in millions; now being ex- 
terminated each fall by a grand army of 
fifty thousand men armed with repeating 
guns. Aided by trained dogs, they shoot 
Bob’s family in covert, and field—each 
hunter bent on getting his “limit” (15 
quails). Bob cannot plead for his life; I 
am pleading for him. 

The destruction of wild life is the crime 
of this generation. Out of an abundance 
of prairie chickens, wild turkeys and deer, 
we have left the children a few rabbits, 
and quails. Urge your legislators, state 
and national, to protect birds, the friends 
of man, by shortening the open season, and 
reduction of bag limits; the establishing 
of game refuges in each county where 
prairie chickens, pheasants, and other wild 
life can be restored. This is of far more 
importance to us than more laws, com- 
missions, boards and bureaus. We are 
overwhelmed with senseless laws, reformed 
and regulated, while our taxes pile up on us. 

Gimp GRAHAM, 
Friend of Bob White. 











HIS LAST LEAP 


A buck mule deer that made a miscalcula- 

tion in jumping a barbed wire fence and 

died miserably, on Buffalo Bill’s ranch 32 

miles west of Cody, Wyo. (Photo by Har- 
old L. Criger) 
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SATISFIED! 
Duncan McLeod, well-known sportsman of 


with three hens and a drake 
killed near Denver 


Colorado, 











A Sportsman’s Paradise 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The last great 
game country in America is in South 
lexas. Paved highways make access 


these haunts easy and hundreds of sports 
men visit these regions annually. Here 
amidst mesquite thickets and in the hill 
country forests, deer and wild turkeys pro- 
pagate as nowhere else on the America 
continent. In the lakes and streams of 
South Texas, the finest fishing to be en- 
joyed anywhere is here in season. At Mi 

dina Lake, about 40 miles from San An- 
tonio, is the finest black bass fishing in t! 

world. The lake is stocked annually a: 

some of the bass are of immense size and 
their gameness is proverbial. 

Along the gulf coast, salt-water fishing : 
declared by many to be the king of 
sports with rod and reel. The na tar- 
pon are caught in large numbers and m« 
than fifty varieties of smaller fish are 
found in these waters. Excellent boats 
are available at Corpus Christi and Aran- 
sas Pass for those who desire to fish far 
out from shore in the warm gulf stream 

Wild game is plentiful and the sportsman 
will find ideal conditions for enjoyment a: 
thrills in bringing in his bag of deer a: 
wild turkey. Small game abounds in su 
per-abundance. Quail, both bob white a: 
the blue or Mexican variety, are numerous 

There are literally millions of rabbits 
the woods abound in both red and gra: 
squirrels, while in the less settled portions 
of South Texas, the wild hog frequent! 
is shot. 

Duck shooting in the marshes during t! 
winter months along the coast is excellent 
and there are numerous hunting lodges 
where the accommodations are good, wit! 


boats, decoys and blinds available. Last 
vear the nrst deer was killed within a 
hundred yards of a paved highway. M 


torists frequently come upon deer and wild 
turkeys feeding along the highways. 

Coyotes, wolves, wildcats, Mexican leop- 
ards and small bears are found at inte: 
vals by the hunters. 

Texas is the sportsman’s paradise, wit!) 
its forests, coast, streams and lakes, mir 
roring blue skies and fleecy clouds. Hitch 
up the old bus and start southward. 

Iva K. WILson. 
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BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 








Angling 


Adventures in Angling (Heilner)......ss+0..--...- $3.00 





Fevasteter Wi) as ose eke rs accesses 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)....... 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)...................--.....--- 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 1.50 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley).... 1.00 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 

America (Henshall)... 3.00 
Big-Game Fishes of the ‘U. S. (Holder)........ 1.75 
Biol ogy of Fishes (Kyle)..... 4.50 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)... ..... 3.00 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) pac ee 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. . 2.00 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock)...... 2.50 
Book of the Pike, The ¢Smith). De ioc 3.00 
Call of the Surf ’(Heilner)...... eae Fe 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith)..............3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 

ning (Shaw) Seed sin sb ssuide des ealcaa astiama enone 10.00 
Complete Science of F ishing for Trout 

CSBOGE Ge oroscscestesscoatene 6.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 


Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) FSR Meee ar 1.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) ; 

Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)........ ee ae 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold).  caiaateay 
Fishing From the Earliest Times hae 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 





Fishing Tackle (Frazer).... 00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) : 

Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp).............. 00 
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Pointers on Prairie Chickens 
(Continued 
flushed at what 
hopeless distance from us. Nevertheless 
with everything to gain and nothing to 
lose we both took chances, two or three 
each. One chicken came to earth promptly. 
Another fell farther and farther behind 
the flock as they fluttered and_ sailed, 
fluttered and sailed, the sun glinting on 
their wings now and again, to alight rather 
abruptly in some bunch grass near the 
river. 

Old Whip pointed this bird and Coman- 
che Rap backed him beautifully, eager to 
make amends for having been off where he 
shouldn’t have been when Old Whip located 
the chickens. I kicked him out of the 
grass. He went reluctantly and slow, for 
he was wounded, so I killed him without 
difficulty. 


from page 9) 


seemed to me to be a 


y ACK at the cabin on the claim at noon 
we fried a great platter of quails, 
boiled six or eight potatoes with the jack- 
ets on, finished up the beans I had started 
boiling at breakfast, made some gravy, set 
on a little frame of comb honey, opened a 
can of green gage plums, which with our 
bread and butter and coffee and pickles 
made a right fair meal. 

At 2 o’clock we were again afield, all 
working somewhat sluggishly, due, I fear, 
to so much good food. 

While crossing a wet, boggy slough on 
foot, Bill flushed a jack snipe and killed it 
heautifully before it had made two tacks. 
Quick shooting! Shortly thereafter an 
other jack snipe arose. We both shot and 
both claimed it. Comanche Rap retrieved 
it from the water, bringing it to me, prov- 
ing beyond any question who had been re- 
sponsible for its death. While we argued 
a third snipe darted out. Bill proceeded to 
mow a large section of a gray sage brush 
which grew upon the bank of the slough 
6 feet behind that bird. The snipe zig- 
zagged on his way. I raised my good gun 
and showered frost-browned leaves from a 
hackberry tree about which the = snipe 
darted. The snipe zig-zagged, whistling 
wildly off to safety, headed straight toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Near a cave in a bluff above the little 
creek flowing from this slough, a half doz- 
en quails ran out of a clump of plum brush 
and scattered in the sage brush on a steep 
Old Whip found one for Bill. I 
kicked one out of a sage brush before Rap’s 
nose and missed him from an_ unsteady 
foothold while Rap and Old Whip looked 
disgustedly at me. 

Old Whip pointed with Bill’s dead bird 
in his mouth, the second time in a lifetime 
that I ever saw a dog do this. Bill called 
me over and we walked the quails up, three 
of them. We doubled on the straight away. 
Vhen Bill killed his and I killed mine. But 
the taking of those two bob whites was not 
as simple as it sounds. Bill expended three 
shells and I used four in the operation. 
Bill now has some frivolous excuse which 
he offers for those two misses; I forget 
just what. As for me I had a real reason 
for the burning of so much powder. My 
bird was soaring up the bluff all the time 
and I seemed to have difficulty in shooting 
above his feet. 

Beyond the wet spot we separated some 
what. Old Whip circled off to the right 
followed by Bill. Comanche Rap seemed 
interested in the looks of some plum brush 
and sage down the creek. This interest 
he imparted to me when he became an 
animated corkscrew fifty yards on our way, 
squirming about among the sage brush, nose 
to the ground, his eagerness apparent in his 
every move. 

[I was not far away when he screwed 
his way into some plum _ brushes. I 


slope. 


68 


circled the bushes slowly, gun ready. The 
dog did not come out. 

Investigating, I found him stiff as a ram- 
rod, head turned toward me. 

“Atta boy, Rap”, I encouraged 
“Hold ’em Comanche! Hold ’em!” 

I turned to motion to Bill, but Bill was 
not in sight. The brush was thick and I 
could not wade in, so I ordered the dog to 
get them out. 

He did. Two three-quarter grown 
prairie chickens, both roosters, the bagging 
of which was a pleasure not to be reckoned 
by the short time consumed in the act. 

Sundown found us in the kaffir corn 
field again, each hidden in a shock. At 
dusk swift wings brought us to attention. 
A nice bunch of chickens dipped over the 
sand swells. But our positions had not been 
well chosen. 

They passed us too far away for a shot 
and alighted in the uncut tangle. I was 
pushing my way out of my shock when a 
low whistle from Bill sent me back under 
cover. A single chicken came _ fieldward. 
He too passed us by beyond gunshot, but 
circled about and but for Bill would have 
alighted upon a shock 50 yards from him. 
3ill waited as long as he could and still be 
able to say that he did not shoot that 
chicken setting, and fired. The chicken sat 
down fluttering. The flock thundered away 
and we drove slowly homeward. 

It was long after dark when we seated 
ourselves in that 10x12 prove-up shack with 
a heap of fried three-quarters grown 
prairie chickens and other wonderful things 
to eat before us. And on a wagon sheet 
spread over the bed lay Old Whip and 
Comanche Rap, their eyes hungrily follow- 
ing our feasting. And who knows but 
what those good dogs enjoyed those tickle 
grass incidents of the day as much as we, 
when Bill and I discussed them with such 
great satisfaction and so much laughter ? 


him. 





Fins and Furious Fun 
(Continued from page 11) 

to the rock. For an instant I saw him 
photographed against its gray side. No, 
I didn’t cast instantly, for to have done 
so would have been foolish. If the fish 
secured what had tempted him, he would 
want a bit of time for swallowing, and 
if he didn’t he would need a moment for 
“mental readjustment.” 


NE of the most difficult things for 
an angler to do is wait, but in bass 
fly-fishing, nothing is more essential. 
When ‘certain my breakfast was back in 
his old location, I limbered up with a 
few false casts, then shot out the fly, 
straight out and up, to strike just where 
the current swung around the rim of the 
boulder. Of course it shot in a very na- 
tural manner down stream. It was a 
good cast and I mentally patted myself 
on the back, tho every nerve and muscle 
was ready. The fish came, straight up 
and quartering with the current, and 
reached the fly. At that instant the rod 
swung up sharply, the impulse was sent 
along the line, the fish hooked. That’s 
not very plain, perhaps, but that was it. 
The way of a battling bass with a fly 
is as the way of a man with a maid. 
One can never lay down any hard and 
fast rules as to what the fish will do, 
therefore the angler never knows what 
will be required of him. One is tempted 
to smile at the explicit directions some- 
times given as to how to play a fish, just 
as tho a bass ever acted by rule of 
thumb. As Sherman said about the re- 
sumption of specie payments after the 
Civil War, “The proper way to resume 
is to resume,” so I say of playing any 
fish, a black bass in particular, the 
proper way to play a fish is to play it. 
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That's enough, and enough is plenty. do 
the obvious thing, but do it first. 

In this incident the bass beat me to it, 
working faster than my mind. There were 
three quick and amazing leaps, clear oj 
the surface, all of them, which is un 
usual, the whole body of the fish shaking 
in an ecstasy of fear and anger as he 
endeavored to free himself of that 
strange clinging bug. I could well imag 
ine his surprise and terror. He had risen 
to capture a bug, and the bug had cap- 
tured him! Somehow he secured too 
much slack, and in an endeavor to cor 
rect that mistake on my part, I swung 
the rod back—too far back—the line 
snapped taut, the hook was torn loose, 
flying up and out, up and out into the 
hazel copse! The fish actually leaped 
twice after freed from the hook. Had 
gone crazy, you know. Sadly but appre- 
ciatively I splashed shoreward and un- 
tangled my fly. 

Mounting upward, I paused where the 
stream contracted narrowly, forming a 
swim too deep for wading, and paused to 
send out the fly. It was taken on the 
first offering, and the water not being 
so rapid, and perhaps the fish lacking the 
spirit of the other, he was soon van- 
quished and brought to the landing net. 
I “hefted” him in my hand, estimating his 
weight at something like a pound-and-a- 
half. Just right for breakfast. My im- 
pulse was to eat at once, but already the 
sun was scorching my back and I knew 
the day would prove torrid, so I resolved 
to take two more fish, a brace to tak 
home, before preparing my meal. 

The fish were feeding, not always man- 
ifesting their presence; but the fact that 
I secured many rises was sufficient proof 
of the fact. Not always did I succeed 
in hooking a rising fish, or in netting a 
hooked one; I guess I run about fifty- 
fifty, which is a fairly good average for 
bass fly-work. Often the bronze-backs 
would manifest their presence, and that 
was all, either not wanting the particular 
fly I had on the end of my leader, or my 
work being too crass. I want the reader 
to understand, the bass is a bit more 
suspicious and discerning than some of 
us have realized. One must cast his very 
best, and even so, there are days when 
his reward will be nil. I think the bass 
is more particular and contrary than any 
trout, which endears him to me. 

But I must conclude this story, for al- 
ready [ am afraid it has exceeded rea- 
sonable lengths. At 8:30 I had two ver 
nice small-mouth in my creel beside the 
“breakfast fish,’ and the fun was about 
over. And why should anyone take mo: 
than two such fish, anyway? It is not 
the taking of fish that makes us anglers, 
you know. I might say, I had released 
four that I considered too small. Then | 
hunted out a high, well shaded bank, and 
proceeded leisurely to the cooking of n 
belated breakfast, for which I had a re 
appetite. But I am not going to stres 
that side of the story, tho to me it is fat 
more interesting than just fishing. (Som: 
day I am going to conduct a cooking dé 
partment for wilderness fans.) 

I dressed my fish, cleaning and wash- 
ing thoroly, then packing in an abun- 
dance of ferns, dipping the basket so 
stuffed in the waters of the creek, and 
hanging in the shade. I kept it moist 
and the wind blowing thru the wet 
ferns kept the temperature down thru 
evaporation. I just lazed the day awa) 
there on the river-bank, reading, dream 
ing, resting. Not much fishing about it 
perhaps, but it was just what I needed— 
touch of soil, kiss of wind, and rest. 

With the gathering of evening shades, 
I reentered the river and fished up, until 
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dark settled down, taking and releasing 


just four fish. I might have taken more; 
| might have taken them, of course, but 


why do so? Our bass are becoming 
more and more scarce, and we must stay 
our hands for the sake of future fishing. 
Makes no difference what good use we 
make of the fish we catch. We must re- 
turn half we hook, unharmed to the 
water. I know there are those who think 
| am crazy, but I also know posterity will 
so consider us if we are not more abstem- 
Think it over. 


The Muskellunge 


(Continued from page 16) 

of the species while the neighboring state 
of Wisconsin should have so vast a num- 
ber of lakes where the fish is to be found 
cnly adds to the mystery. No one seems 
to be able to straighten it out. Certain 
it is that if anyone makes the statement 
that he has caught a muskellunge in any 
save the known lakes in Minnesota he will 
find himself rigorously questioned. 


w—On1S 





THERE is such a thing that the species 

was more widespread in the early 
days and that it was wiped out by dep- 
redations against it. But if this were so 
it is strange that occasional surviving speci- 
mens have not turned up as proof. It 
seems conclusive, however, that the species 
never was abundant in the state, tho t am 
unable to find a reason for this. 

It is of course a most familiar thing 
to hear a large pike spoken of as a 
“musky” almost anywhere that the pike is 
caught. A pike it seems remains a pike 
or “pickerel” so long as it keeps within 
the 1 to 6-pound limit. But let the fish 
attain to 15, 20, 25 or more pounds and 
it becomes a “musky,” merely, it would 
because the weight is unusual and 
distinct. Yet anyone ought to be able to 
tell the pike by the lemon-colored spots 
that run in even rows (as a rule) along 
t I have caught pike, however, 
on which the spots are not prominently 
listinct, being light green in color. A pike 
such as this is more deceiving to the lay- 
man than the pike on whose sides the 
bright spots stand out sharp and clear. 
It is the common pike that we know under 
the term “great northern pike.” It is 
either pike or great northern pike with 

t writers. But do you know that 
originally the term “great northern pike” 


“em 
seem, 
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was applied to the unspotted muskellunge 
which is found in Eagle Lake of Wiscon- 
in and also in the Mantrap chain of 


lakes, in Minnesota? 
ermann said of this  sub-species: 
unspotted or plain muskellunge is 
vn only from Eagle Lake and certain 
small lakes in northern Wisconsin 
Minnesota. Not much is known about 
It may not be a good species.” In an- 
her of this section that Evermann wrote 
iy request he names the unspotted 
iskellunge as “the great northern pike 
vr immaculatus ).” ; 
e no reason why a muskellunge with- 
any distinguishable blotches or mark- 
on its sides (being strictly light or 
gray as to background coloration), 
id be removed to a separate sub-species 
is has been done. Mr. Thaddeus Surber, 
| of fish propagation for the state of 
nesota, who has been prone to classify 
muskellunge and the pike as one and 
same fish, has no time for what he 
the “closet” naturalists who place 


> confidence in differentiating between. 


species by the number of rays in 
fins, the number of branchiostegals 
rays) in the gill-covers, the scaling of 
: cheeks of the fish, etc. To Mr. Sur- 
* the muskellunge is merely “an aberrant 


race” of the pike. He leaves the impres- 


sion that somewhere in Europe or Asia 


there are pike that are almost identical 
with our muskellunge, but the naturalists 
have not thought it necessary to separate 
the two, one from another, as separate 
species. Says Surber: 

“The common pike, the Esoxr lucius of 
the naturalists, has a wider distribution 
over the northern hemisphere than almost 
any other fish, occurring in North Amer- 
ica in more or less abundance as far south 
as the 45th parallel and in Europe as far 
south as northern Italy, while it stretches 
across the same latitude and thence east- 
ward entirely across the Asiatic continent. 
In this enormous area it must be subject 
to tremendous variations, particularly on 
the continent of Europe, on the British 
Isles and in Asia, yet European naturalists 
have never sub-divided it even into geo- 
graphical races. In this country we have 
not only permitted ourselves to describe 
an aberrant race of it as the muskellunge, 
but we have had the temerity to describe 
two or three different color phases of 
that fish as distinct. Yet anyone who has 
worked with the classification of identi- 
fication of fishes for any period of time 
will soon recognize the fact that color 
and even markings have little to do with 
their identity.” 


DO not myself believe that the techni- 

cal points for differentiation are always 
reliable, altho very nearly so. Surber says: 
“The technical description based on the 
number of rays in the fins, the number of 
branchiostegals and the squamation of the 
cheeks, all of which have been used as 
differentiating characters, have been care- 
fully studied and I find that in various sec- 
tions of the country, more especially in 
Minnesota, the characters of one gradual- 
ly overlap the characters of the other, 
thereby rendering such descriptions useless. 

Nevertheless, there is a difference be- 
tween the pike and the muskellunge, so 
great that merely a glimpse will tell one 
from the other. The muskellunge may 
have been derived indirectly from some 
fish to which the pike also owes its par- 
entage. That is away and beyond the 
fact. The truth of the matter is that the 
present-day specimens of the race, as be- 
tween pike and muskellunge, are as dis- 
tinct as night is from day, as a white man 
is from a Negro, etc. We also know that 
both of these fish are scrappers from the 
word go. The pike has not yet come into 
the limelight as a peer with the muskel- 
lunge, but in time it will gradually work 
itself up to the same place, for it is a 
tackle-tearing, aggressive fighter, filled 
with cunning of a stripe that is its very 
own. On the other hand the muskellunge 
is the grand old stand-by and the catching 
of one of unusual weight is, without doubt, 
one of the biggest events of one’s life. I 
have known fishermen who have caught 
all the famed fighting fish of ocean and 
fresh water and yet when the time has ar- 
rived for selecting the one best bet of 
them all the muskellunge has been singled 


out. The muskellunge may be a pike in 
disguise but it has a reputation to its 
credit that the pike will have to wait 


some little time to attain! 





Lake Snoqualmie’s Fighting 
Rainbows 
(Continued from page 22) 

entirely appreciated, did not greatly dis- 
turb that night of much needed rest. 

Four o’clock in the morning, and the 
mountain air creeping in around our in- 
adequate sleeping equipment served as an 
alarm clock which could not be turned 
off. A hasty breakfast and out on the 
lake just as the eastern sky was all ablaze 
with the rising sun showing over the 
mountain tops. Out of the driftwood at 





the outlet we salvaged what was left of 
a raft which had stood the battering of 
the winter storms, and after some ex- 
tensive repairs we were off for the inlet, 
a favored spot at this time of year for 
the mighty rainbows. Our raft, altho 
quite seaworthy, had some resemblance to 
a battleship when it came to propelling, 
but nothing matters when you are think- 
ing of the big fellows awaiting your cast. 
At last, dropping that boulder which 
Shorty, as anchor man, claimed I must 
have selected for a lumber barge, we 
started fishing. Early morning we con- 
sidered salmon eggs and the much 
maligned angle worm of barefoot-boy 
days the best bet. There are times when 
the rainbow will hit a spoon, and as we 
had no means of trolling successfully, the 
casting rod came in very handily on many 
occasions. 

After a short time we were aware that 
the rainbows had sensed the arrival of 
a new brand of food and we were get- 
ting some nice pan fish, with an occa- 
sional one that would run from a pound 
to a pound and a half. 

All at once my reel started to grind 
against the brake, and in an instant there 
was a splash 50 or 60 feet away as a 
large-sized rainbow leaped out of the 
water, vainly trying to throw the hook 
from his mouth. Then straight toward 
the raft he came, I having barely time 
to reel in the slack line; now out again 
with a powerful tug on the tackle as he 
lunged this way and that, jerking his 
head savagely with his wide tail churn- 
ing the water. Those of you who have 
hooked the larger rainbows in deep 
water where there is plenty of room for 
playing a fish know what a real thrill 
comes in landing one of this species when 
it is in the air during half the battle. 


After nearly half an hour of thrills, 
cautious not to break the small leader, 
[ succeeded in bringing the exhausted 


fighter to the raft where Shorty netted 
him. Truly this was a wonderful speci- 
men of the king of all fighting trout, 
21 inches in length and with that rich 
coloring which gives him his. well- 
deserved name. I will admit here that 
this is the largest that we caught on the 
trip. I have heard of larger ones being 
caught in this lake, but you know hew it 
is—fishermen are prone to add an inch 
or so each time they narrate their ex 
perience. 


FTER several hours of wonderful 
IX sport, at the end of which time we 
had about thirty between us ranging from 
10 inches in length up to the prize 
beauty, we called it a day and paddled 
our craft back to camp, where we dressed 
our catch and buried the larger ones in 
a snowdrift, “Nature’s refrigerator,” un 
til we were ready to return. 

The following day Mr. Nordrum came 
in. The weather, having been exceed- 
ingly warm for this time of year had 
brought on the possibility of forest 
fires, so the protecting arm of the For 
est Service gets on the job. I must say 
here that never was there a man in all 
my acquaintance whom I remember with 
more reverence than this hearty pioneer 
of the Cascades. Mr. Nordrum evidently 
feels that every fisherman and hiker is 
his guest while in this part of the coun- 
try. I have often remarked that it is al- 
ways worth the 20-mile hike just to spend 
the evenings chatting with him about his 
experiences, as trapper in the winter 
months and forest ranger in summer. 
The new ranger station, which he built 
single-handed in his spare time the sum- 
mer before, is a masterpiece in wood- 
craft. While not a fisherman, he is very 
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fond of them, and it was a pleasure to 
furnish his table with pan fish while we 


were with him. 
The following days found us _ fishing 
a few hours each day, and on one occa- 


sion we took the switch-back trail up out 


of the lake valley to Deer and Bear 
lakes, small bodies of water resting 
nearly on top of the divide between the 
Snoqualmie and Miller rivers. Here are 
two beautiful litthe gems of the moun- 
tains around 4,000 feet elevation and not 
more than a hundred yards apart, sep- 
arated by a roaring waterfall. Both 
lakes were planted some years ago with 
Montana black-spotted trout, but owing 
to their elevation and the thickness of 
the ice in the winter months, they have 
never propagated, and what tew there 
are remaining are very large and wary 
of the fisherman’s attractions. 


The trail leads on past Bear Lake to 
the top of the ridge, where one com- 
mands a view (from an elevation of 
nearly 5,000 feet) of wonderful Lake 
Dorothy, at the headwaters of Miller 
River, which flows some 12 miles north- 
ward thru a deep-walled canyon to the 
Skykomish River. From this point of van- 
tage it almost seems that one could thréw 
a rock into the deep blue waters of this 
mountain lake which lies more than a 
thousand feet directly below. Numerous 


wooded islands stand out like sentinels 
in the 2'%4-mile expanse of sparkling 
water. This is western Washington's 


eastern brook 
closed to fishing, and 
than a million eastern 
year. These eggs are 
time and packed on 


home of the celebrated 
trout, which is 
which yields more 
brook C225 each 
taken at spawning 


the backs of burros to the Stevens Pass 
highway 12 miles distant and thence by 
motor truck to the county hatchery. 
Thanks are due our most efficient game 
commission for introducing this splendid 
variety of trout to our western waters 
nd assisting nature in its propagation. 
On a summer evening one may stand 
along the shore of Lake Dorothy and 

the water fairly boil with life as these 
speckled beauties dart to and fro after 


lighting on the surface of the 


msects 


Water, 

Lying directly back of Lake Dorothy 
is Big Snow Mountain, which retains its 
winter garb thruout the summer and 
gives it a setting second to none of the 
( — lakes. 

ith a yearning that some day we may 
bans the rare pleasure of casting a fly 
over these sparkling waters, we return 
over the winding trail to our camp. 
Only two days left and we must be hit 


ting the trail for home. How I hate to 
think of leaving this “land of my dreams” 
ior the turmoil of a busy city. 

That evening the weather took an 


a cold 
morning 
trees on the 


abrupt change, and before nightfall 
rain was falling, which before 
had turned to snow. The 
surrounding mountains were covered with 
a white blanket, while the warmth from 
the waters of the lake melted it nearly 
as fast as it fell. My experience has been 
that the mighty rainbow seems to like 
he fleeting snowflakes falling on his do- 
main and will usually show great activity 


during the summer snow storm. Back to 
our tavorite spot for the last time, we 
were not to be disappointed in the least. 


Braving the storm until we realized that 
we had our full share and limit, we came 
back to camp. Wet? Well, it isn’t real 
fishing unless you get a wetting at least 
once on a trip. 


The next morning after a hearty 
breakfast we opened up our “refrigera- 
tor” and packed our creels. Full? Yes, 


the law says twenty pounds and one fish 
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and that is what we had. 

A farewell greeting to Mr. Nordrum 
and we were off down the winding trail 
for home. As we wearily approached the 
car Shorty inquired, “When do we come 
back again?” “Next month,” I answered. 


in one week, 





And we did. 
Fireweed Gold 
(Continued from page 24) 
rare, tasty honey, or just a few old brown 
combs. 


At this point the real work begins. The 
log or stump must be cut open, or the tree 
chopped down. If the passage to the 
cache is within reach, the smoke gun 1s 
fired up and the bees in the hive stupified 
by fumes injected into their retreat. If 
they are out of reach, the axman must take 
his chances on getting stung by angry 
bees while he chops down the tree. With 
the first blows struck at the tree, the bees 
will sally out bravely and attack. Then 
they will retire and, as is the natural in- 
stinct of wild things when threatened with 
disaster, gorge themselves on honey and 
become dull, apathetic. 

One tree will reveal deck after deck of 
filled comb and produce two or three 
washtubs full of honey. Another will give 
promise of a huge cache and produce only 
a quart or a gallon. A third and fourth 
may contain only a worthless accumulation 
of old comb. The hunting of honey is a 
gamble for even the expert, but the aver- 
age harvest of half a dozen or a dozen 
trees makes the effort well worth while. 
And the amateur who has not made the 
painst iking effort to learn how a bee tree 
is found returns home with “fisherman's 





luck,” and cannot even brag about how the 
big bee got away. 
. 
Sign Talk 
(Continued from page 25) 
catcher, so you can imagine how the candi- 


date for governor got his!) 


Man, oh, man! what those old-time 
fire-eating editors could do to the good 
old American language of this _ free 


country of ours before the freedom of the 
press was hogtied by libel laws, slander 
laws, and a lot of other laws we have 
now, was a plenty, let me say. Yes, sir; 
plenty is right. A perfectly decent citizen 
started into one end of a_ political cam- 
paign and came out a bleeding, shredded 
victim of unbridled carnage at the other, 
whether he was elected or not * for the 


opposition always had the right to go as 
far as they liked if they could get away 
with it, and they mostly did, in spite of the 
fact that occasionally a candidate got peeved 
and calmly went into the editor’s office and 
shot him full of round blue holes, each 
one the size of a buckshot. The only dif- 
ference that made, however, was to make 
the machine slow down about one or two 
revolutions per minute for a couple of 
minutes. 


I’ve often thought that if I could handle 


the English language like those old-time 
editors could, I ought to be able to make 
a million dollars just writing stories. Not 
a single adjective ever got away from 
them. But I never could do it; it’s a 
trick, like trying to read Spanish after 


you've learned to speak it. 

One feature of old-time politics, entirelv 
absent nowadays, was the old-fashioned 
“rally.” If you have never been to a 
“rally” you have certainly missed some- 
thing, and life has passed you by. It was 
always press-agented several weeks ahead 
to give the news time to reach everybody, 
for news did not ride the wings of radio 
in those days. Some spellbinder was hired 
by the political candidate to go out on the 
circuit and do his stuff, and he was a real, 
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sure enough doer, too, let me say. He 
knew more big words than you could find 
in the dictionary, and he could string ‘em 
together in a public speech so you couldn't 
tell for the life of you what he was talk- 
ing about, but you knew it was all right 
or he couldn't tell it the way he did. 
Silver tongued, bombastic, dramatic— 
regular barnstorming Hamlet type—these 
wage earners were sent forth billed as: 
“Hon. Josephus Algernon Fitzmaurice, 
former speaker of the Himalayan Tag- 
blatt (or something equally as important), 
will address the voters of Wiggs Corners 


at the mammoth rally to be held on the 
evening July 17. Free beer! Free 
lunch! Free cigars! Torchlight proces- 
sion! Three brass bands! Come one, come 


all, and hear this wonderful speaker, who 
will tell you the truth about this terrible 
crime of ’73. Voters, come and hear the 
truth and stand up for your rights.” There 
was more of it—lots more—but _ that’s 
enough to get the idea over, I guess. 


t3 COURSE we all went—everybod, 
did—and if the gentleman mentioned 
had not looked on the beer while it 
foamed, too often and too long at a time 
before he was due to open the ball, why, 
we listened to a long-winded line of per- 
sonal vituperation condemning everything 
and everyone but our side, and couched 
in such “flowery rhetoric and_ parabolic 
metaphor” (that’s a quotation from mem- 
ory of one’ of those speeches, and it may 
or may not be in the dictionary) that no- 
body could even guess what it was all 
about, except that it glorified one 
and damned the other of the whole cam- 
paign under discussion. 

Zowie! Believe me, 
could spout. 

The brass bands always led off with wild, 
blaring circus music—fast marching time— 
and with lots of explosive high notes in it. 
These so-called musicians, at the head 
a torchlight procession, would circle 
around the streets of “down town” to let 
everyone know that the grand doin’s was 
about to be did. 

The torches were made of tin, with big 
fat wicks of candle wicking that ran down 
thru a long tin tube into a quart of kero- 
sene in a receptacle swung by a bale, and 


“1 
S1ct 


those fellows sure 


the whole works mounted on a_ 10-tovt 
pole. The more of these torches there 
were in line, the bigger the demonstration 


was supposed to be, and if you think an) 
boy in town missed a chance to carry on 
of those torches in the procession, you are 
dead wrong. They were all there. 

Of course a number of noble, self-sacri- 
ficing citizens (women did not vote then) 
headed the procession just abaft the brass 
band. These were leaders, at so much 
per head, for it is a well-known fact th at 
a procession has to have a leader to mak 
it a procession. 


* IT was long enough, there would be 
a brass band in front, one in the middle 
one behind. A_ procession a block 
or longer, would many times be so 
equipped, if the candidate had plenty 0! 
money to spend. Often all these bands 
would be going full blast all at once and 
each one playing at a different tune. The 
effect was weird, to put it mildly. It was 
a sight to thrill any voter’s heart, let me 
tell you, brother—that long, thin line o! 
smoky, flaring torches bobbing up and 
down as the marchers moved to the band 
music, casting a red, lurid light into the 
dark little street that was just as it was 
created, sans pavement and all other mod- 
ern improvements. 

Up at the head, the torches moved to- 
gether, for men were all familiar with the 
mechanics of marching as a_ leave-over 


and 
long 
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from the late Civil War, just below the 
horizon of time, so one could tell just 
where the men were. The boys and riff- 
raft at the tail end with the dogs all 
marched “route step” and every man for 
himself. Their torches lacked unity of 
movement. 

At the speaker's stand the torchlight pro- 
cession formed a hollow square or stood 
at parallel rest while the Honorable “Who- 
eyer-he-was” put his message over. Then 
came the barbecue and the etc., etc., etc., 
and everyone went home happy. 

“Them was the good old days.” 
hasn't pictured half of it. 


Briggs 





A Father and Son Hunt in 
Alaska 


(Continued from page 20) 
valley of the White, some two or three 
miles away, and saw smoke. It made us 
| happy to think we might be reaching 
» outskirts of civilization and be able to 
see a strange face, as we had not seen 
a living thing since we left Canyon City 
but one cow caribou at the mouth of the 
Genere. As soon as we made camp Con 
and Dr. Worley went to investigate, but 
they never did locate anyone. We accused 
Dr. Worley of frightening them away, as 
he had on one low shoe and one boot, 
the mates to them having been lost in 
e HYe. 
Sport was really the life and amusement 
the party. Many tines he _ uncon- 
iously injected a little humor and cheer 
when we actually needed it. I sometimes 
thought he did not sense any danger; then 
vain I thought perhaps he might but did 
not want to make it apparent. One day he 
said to me: “Dad, I know you are worried 
about me. Listen, if this old tub sinks I 
vill go to that bank like one of these 
juaw ducks; I'll get out all right.” 
\Ve left the mouth of the Snag at 9:30 
m., September 29. We had more water 
wv and the river stayed in one channel 
re and we had fair going, much better 
in we had had, but the best was noth- 
to brag on. It was cloudy and cold 
In the afternoon we had to go 
re, build a fire and warm. Was the 
iver going to close before we reached the 
Yukon? We did not know; we were put- 
ting up the best fight possible. 
\' IME time during the 30th we passed 
J the Donjek, after which we had much 
better going, more water, fewer rocks, and 
as long as we could keep from the cut 
banks and sweepers we made good time. 
This was the first day Con had not jumped 
out in the water in order to save the boat. 
October 1 we broke camp early. We 
in every stroke with the oars we could, 
knowing just how far we were from 
Yukon. All. we knew was that we 
going down the White, trusting that 
uld not close on us. It had cleared 
was very pleasant, a day that you 
d like to spend on the river if you 
where you were and were not in a 
hurry. About 11 a. m. I looked away 
head and I thought I discovered familiar 
hills, and told the boys I felt sure we were 
coming to the Yukon. Sure enough, a 
le later we saw the Government tele- 
graph wire stretched across on tripods and 
we knew our trip was about over. 
Whew! Here’s where I relaxed and 
ditched the last “cud” of tobacco that I 
had bummed off Con.) 
\t 1 p. m. we drifted into the Yukon, 
a happy and contented bunch of fellows. 
While we had not lamented the predica- 
ment we were in, you could see that sup- 
pressed smile on the face of everyone. We 
stopped at the old cabins at the mouth of 
the White to cook lunch, the first time 
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ENTANGLED 


This skull and set of horns found on the 
Big Delta River belonged to a great bull 
caribo who in some manner got his antlers 
entanged in a telegraph wire and either 
died of starvation or fell a prey to wolves. 
Many a hunter has returned to the States 
with a far worse trophy than this one. 

(Photo by Harold L. Criger) 


we had stopped for lunch since we started 
down the river. Candidly, we were hun- 
gry. Our meat was exhausted, but we 
discovered a nice bull moose hanging up 
and we helped ourselves to all the steak 
we could eat. I do not believe I have 
ever tasted moose meat quite so good, and 
Sport often refers to it at this late date. 

After our bountiful repast we decided 
to drift down the Yukon to Stewart and 
wait for the steamer there. We arrived 
at Stewart about 6 p. m. The natives saw 
us ‘coming and, not knowing that there 
was such a vehicle in existence, they were 
at a loss to understand what mysterious 
visitor this could be. They soon found 
out that we were not as bad as we looked, 
and after sending a telegram or two to 
the outside world, first of which was to 
Mrs. Sykes, who was waiting for us in 
Cordova, we went to Mrs. Schands’ hotel 
for the night. She is a lovely old Scotch 
lady, who can tell whether you want hot 
water to be taken inwardly or externally 
without any embarrassment to any one. 
She prepared us a fine supper and showed 
us every courtesy possible. After supper 
we sat around and relaxed, conscious of the 
fact that we had overcome almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles and we were now 
safe and would soon be on our way home 
on a comfortable steamer, not due wholly 
to our hard labors and skill, but to the 
guidance of a kind Providence. 

On October 2, 5 a. m, the steamer 
Whitehorse, bound from Dawson to White- 
horse, Yukon, heaved in sight. We were 
at the end of the gang plank ready to 
go aboard with our trophies when she 
docked. The master, whom we had ridden 
with four years before, recognized Sport 
and came down out of the pilot house to 


greet him. In his conversation he asked 
him “Where he had been parked while 
this gang was out.” “Huh,” he said, * | 
haven't been parked. This is my ‘party.’ ” 


T WAS not long until we were com- 

fortably located and we sat around for 
a while without much to say. I believe 
in our innermost selves there is an admira 
tion unexplainable existing between us. 
The situation was precarious for all, but 
for me it was doubly so. We all did our 
part the best we could. I do not look 
upon Con and Kilburn as employees; they 
were more than that. As for Dr. Worley, 
he proved to be a prince among men and 
the greatest compliment I know to pay 
him is to say that I hope sometime we 
may sleep under the same tent, endure 
the same hardships and pleasures that are 


incident to a trip in the Great Northland. 


We arrived at Whitehorse, Yukon, at 
8 p. m., October 5, and October 6 we 
arrived at Skagway at 4 p. m. As there 
was no steamer tor Juneau, or the States, 
for three days, we caught the mail boat 
Estebeth for Juneau at 8 p. m. and arrived 
at Juneau at 10 a. m., October 7. As the 
tide was out our little boat was far below 
the dock. Mrs. Sykes was peering over 
for us and [I was waving vehemently to 
her. (With a month's growth of whisk- 
ers she did not know me. She asked her 
friend what that “old cooter” meant by 
waving to her.) Soon she_ recognized 
Sport, and all was well. On our way to 
the hotel she asked Sport what give him 
the greatest thrill and he told her one 
thing was, “Thirty days without a bath 
tub.” 

Finishing a story that the reader will 
no doubt suggest should have been con- 
cluded at the end of page 1, I beg to 
express the faint hope that if it be not 
painful to my friends and its readers, then 
[ am doubly repaid for the effort, for 
there is a Dad and his boy that had enough 
fun in the adventures and experiences, 
feebly portrayed herein, to dispel the gloom 
of a lifetime. 

In these experiences we garnered joys 
that are priceless, and endured hardships 
that are forgotten; but “let not your hearts 
be troubled,” for they were our joys and 
hardships, and ofttimes we gather around 
the fireside and I listen to the best PAL | 
ever had, as he recounts them, and he does 
not refer to YOU, nor use the pronoun 
I, but WE. 

Forgetting personalities for a moment, 
permit me to suggest that such compan 
ionships and fellowships, charmingly and 
beautifully develop that love and devotion 
that too often slumbers undisturbed in the 
hearts of a father and his son. The artist 
never painted a picture half so beautiful 
as that which shows these lofty ideals and 
invaluable principles budding forth from 
such a relationship. And while you ar 
welding them upon the heart and soul of 
your boy, you are simultaneously applying 
the torch that re-kindles them anew in your 
own bosom, that makes you a better pal 
for your boy, and a better citizen for your 
country and your God. 

The best pal a boy ever had should be 
his Dad, and the best pal a Dad ever had 
should be his boy, sharing and share-alike 
their joys and their hardships, their pleas 
ures and their sorrows, forever enjoying 
that sweetest of all things, perfect confi 
dence in each other; this can be and should 
be the happy and charming experience of 
every father and every son, because it is 
constant and abiding along life’s uneven 
pathway. It is the highest and noblest 
thing in life. It will be the most priceless 
in the end, and last to be forgotten when 
we bid farewell to earth. Adios. 
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HE state of Michigan, around Battle 

Creek, where I am _ writing this 

article, abounds in small lakes where 
wild waterfowl could be bred on a vast 
scale. I wonder, as I travel about the 
country, why these lakes are all idle, for 
they could be made useful in many ways. 
Wild waterfowl breeding would be the 
most profitable. Or one could raise bull 
trogs, water lilies and lotus and make them 
pay well. I see so many farmers who can- 
not get money enough to buy a Ford, who 
own lakes, who have not even enterprise 
to start a fish farm. Many of the places 
are splendidly adapted for that. A com- 
bination of fish, bull frogs, water lilies and 
lotus. Why not? The tadpole of the bull 
frogs, by the way, is two years old before 
it 1s a frog, different from the smaller 
grass frog in this respect. The big bull 
will eat the smaller frogs. 
Southerners could import and raise the big 
Goliath frog of Africa, which is an edible 
frog. 

In August you will have to be everlast- 
ingly patrolling your game preserve against 
aggressive hawks. In June we had to be 
on guard against the crows, but during 
A and September it is the hawks. 


Irogs grass 


\ugust 
Both are sneaky when it comes to picking 
up young game birds. 

Everywhere I look I see illustrations of 
the great horned owl depicted as the friend 
of the farmer, but there are a lot of farm- 
who get along without him and they 
get along right well, too. To me, the great 
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horned owl is a creature of the deep woods 
and he spends his entire time killing musk- 
rats and game birds. <A friend of mine, 
returning from the deep woods of the 
north, told me that where he was in 
Northern Quebec, he saw only one ruffed 
grouse on a two weeks trip thru_ the 
woods, but, judging by the number of 
great horned owls he saw he was sure the 
other ruffed grouse were inside of them. 
Fhey had not died of black head or other 
disease. I mention this because I have been 
taken to task for my outspoken criticism 
of the ornithologists who held a convention 
in Ottawa, Canada, last autumn, who 
strongly defended the crow, the great 
horned owl, the screech owl and = most 
hawks. Not thru this magazine—thru an- 
other. It seems to me these soft-hearted 


should form a society of 


ornithologists 


their own and call it the Predatory Bird 
Lovers’ Society. It is an amazing thing, 
but the softer hearted the ornithologist, the 


greater his love for predatory birds. 

[ am heart and soul for the most liberal 
expenditure of powder and shot and I must 
say that game and other farmers are not 
using half enough powder and shot. I 
often run out into the midst of my flock of 
wild geese of many varieties and shoot 
crows, hawks and other pests that presume 
to associate with them, thinking there is no 
harm where these alert birds are gathered, 
and they get the surprise of their life when 
I come from behind a dense thicket of 
evergreens and shoot at them. More sur- 
prising, however, is the behavior of my own 
birds. They simply murmur contentment 
and approval, especially when they see the 
crow or ow] drop. A stranger fact is that 
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I can have a flock of wild geese that have 


wi?) 
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just been trapped and shipped me, quite gun 
shy, and in a tew days they won't make 
even a flutter when I shoot in their midst. 
Last spring I had a flock of newly trapped 
brant and greater snow geese and in less 
than a week I could walk amongst them 
and shoot crows, without their batting an 
eyelid. I never saw so many crows as I 
did this spring. 

One thing for which I must give the 
predatory bird lovers credit: they do keep 
at it all the time. They write and write; 
they talk and talk. On the other hand, we 
true conservationists, with the exception of 
Jack Miner, do not hammer enough at the 
predatory birds and their destruction of 
valuable bird life, both game and song 
birds. I cannot comprehend why some peo- 
ple will love a creature just because it 
wears feathers. 

I would strongly advise Boy Scout Mas- 
ters to take out groups of boys and teach 
them to shoot, using the 410 at first on 
crow blackbirds, bluejays, house sparrows, 
sharp shin hawks, snakes; later, the 12- 
bore on crows, magpies, hawks; also the 
.22 on snapping turtles. The youth of the 
country should be taught to shoot, and if 
they have good practice on such birds and 
animals as are destroying the game and 
other insectivorous birds, they will be doing 
a very great service in helping to control 
the insect plague. 
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Game Breeding Queries 

A few Chinese ringneck pheasants were liber- 
ated in our county about fifteen years ago. These 
increased because the farmers protected them, but 
far from numerous. Last year there 
about these birds eating newly 

planted corn; a report that had killed a 
flock of turkeys; another of killing plymouth rock 
cocks. I am a farmer and a bit of a naturalist. 
[ have quite a few pheasants on my farm, as I 
shoot them, and I raise chickens, turkeys 
and corn, and the pheasants do no damage. They 
had a three-day open season last year and a sim- 
il year and they killed them all 
scattered flocks where they were 
They had to get 150 signers 
to open the season and we 


they are 
° 11 
Was quite a holler 


some 


season this 
few 


protecte d. 


except a 


farmers 
farmers who signed the petition, 
igate and see who did 
Now, here 





investis 


next 


so we are going to 
sign it and try to stop it 
what I want to know: Is it 





year. 


possible for a 


is 
pheasant to cross with a domestic chicken, or any 
bird but a pheasant? Does one cock pheasant 
mate with more than one hen? Does a hen lay 


more than one setting of eggs a year? Does a 





cock pheasant ever set on the eggs or take care 
of the young any more than to be with them 
and the hen? All of these have been claimed 
I eople around the countryside and I have 

gued for the pheasant. Last year two hens 
I hed it , potato patch and they keep the 
bug ll eaten off so did not have to spray.— 





Do you know, personally, if second and third 
enerations raised mink deliver the 
pelts? H 1 they would not make a good 


It. How 


does this work out with 
T., Mich 

















would be the result of too 
« se € « all wing the minks to keep 
hidden the boxes. All fur bearers, from the 
ermine 1] she Id h € ] rye enol gh pens f< r 
prope exercise; should be properly fed, and 
would need to be out of doors in the winter as 
much as they are in the wild state. You will find 
a book on mink advertised for sale by Outdoor 
Life, while you may get bulletins from the Bureau 
of Biological Survey at Washington. 
Am interested in fox farming, and_ possibly 
mink farming. Will fox farming pay, or is it 


more or less a gamble? I have about $3,000 to 
put into the business and do not want to take 
chances.—T. L. W., Wash. 

Answer Read up thoroly on the subject of 


sul 

fur farming before you venture. I would suggest 
that you get a position on a fur farm and learn 
something about the business first, besides your 
Then I would suggest going into the 
on a small scale, increasing gradually. 
It might be a good idea to have mixed fur and 
game farming. 


reading. 


business 
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FOX FACTS 


Sly Geo. Hebden Corsan. Sr. 








nee 


ANADIAN muskrat farms are being 
provided, by a fencing manufacturer, 
with fences of 1l-inch mesh wire, No, 
16 gauge, the top of the fence being gal- 
vanized steel sheeting 1-foot in width. 
With such fencing it is impossible for 
muskrats to climb out of their enclosure 
and equally impossible for mink to enter, 

This same fencing idea, if carried out in 
2-inch mesh, No. 12 gauge wire, with the 
top steel sheeting 144 feet wide, would ef- 
fectually prevent foxes from climbing out 
and would keep dogs from climbing in, 
Such a fence could be placed about one of 
those sandy or gravelly hog’s backs, which 
location would make a much more natural 
and sanitary enclosure for foxes. Two 
feet of 2-inch mesh wire extended inwards 
on the ground, from the bottom of the 
fencing, would effectually keep the foxes 
from digging out, as foxes will always try 
to dig close to the fence when attempting 
to dig themselves out. They never think of 
going back 2% feet from the fence to try 
getting out. If they did, one would see 
their attempt and have time to stop it. 

This same type of fencing would be 
good for raccoons and opossums, as well as 
for mink, ermine, beaver and marten, but 
fencing for fisher or pekan would have to 
be 8 feet high, with the galvanized sheet- 
ing 2 feet wide. Then, too, for this ani- 
mal all trees would have to be 20 feet from 
the inside edge of the fence; that is, their 
branch tips would have to be that distance 
at least, and I would be more inclined to 
make it 30 feet, especially if the trees are 
tall. 

I am against the use of small pens or 
jails for animals. Quite some time ago, in 
writing to the New York Times, I stated 
it was a shame to keep the six musk oxen 
at the Bronx Zoo in such a_ miserably 
small pen. Just after my letter was pub- 
lished one of these animals had a calf and 
the Zoo officials said the musk oxen were 
laughing at me. But the calf died in no 
time. As will any wild creature that has to 
be born in such places. The stamina, the 
vitality of the animals decreases under such 
unnatural living conditions, and the vigor 
of their offspring decreases with each gen- 
eration. 


| prt nas for instance, should have dig- 
ging exercise, as well as abundance ot 
room to run and play. Fortunately, foxes 
can be allowed to associate in numbers 
without serious quarreling arising, while 
they are in the puppy period and after 1! 
breeding season. I notice*a number of fox 
farms with no large exercise pens. This 
is a great mistake. Large pens, from 40) 
feet long or more, and 200 feet wide or 
more, should be on every well equipped fox 
farm; that is, on large farms. I am not 
making that statement for the little fox 
farmer who has one or two pairs of foxes, 
but for the farmer who has a large num- 
ber of foxes, all penned off in ones of 
twos, in small concrete cells like jails. On 
such a fox ranch, everything is so orderly; 
costly cells, costly lanes, costly lookout sta- 
tions, barb wire guards, in short, a most 
expensive layout all round, but, still, no 
proper place for foxes, after all is said and 
done. 
Fox dung will dissolve quickly im 
gravelly or sandy soil, and the action of the 
sun, air and rain will effectively disin- 
tegrate the particles, and send it where, 
should there be any parasites, they will b: 
ineffective to do harm. This is not so on 4 
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Tarnedge Foxes. 
Established 1910 | 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
35 Pairs of Prize Winners 


All foxes bred and offered for sale are 
from prize winners only. 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
First Prize Winners 
The Oldest Ranch in the U.S.A. 
Catalog SABATTIS, N. ¥. 











““Borestone_ 


OXES 


Raising silver foxes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Borestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fox shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 


















Insist on— 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Asso- 
ciation. Official registration is your 
guarantee of pure breeding--the meas- 
ure of future quality. 
144 page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry 
sent on receipt of 15c to cover shipping. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official registration organization of the fox industry. 








MAKI SILVER FOXES 


Thirteen years of selective breeding has shown re- 
in quality and production Over a hundred 
pups of the choicest strains to select from. 
Write for interesting booklet and prices. 


MAKI SILVER FOX FARM 


Zim, Minn. 











DUCKS AND DUCK SHOOTING 
by Wm. Barber Haynes 





book which has been selling regularly at 
is offered to our readers, while they last, 
t the special price of $1.50 postpaid. 

‘f 2 : 
Haynes is well known to our readers, and is 
sidered an authority on duck shooting. 
Send your remittance now as our supply is 

mited. 
ee ee eee eee 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me copy of 


ks and Duck Shooting. 


‘adme 


Address 


Please mention Ovtpoor Lire when 
writing to Advertisers. | 





rich clay soil, where parasites will linger 


and even thrive. Puddles of water may 
form and the drinking of such water by the 
foxes will be apt to cause disease. 

In my opinion there is no use attempting 
to farm mink, muskrats, raccoons, opos- 
sums, marten and ermine in pens, as it can- 
not really be done without deterioration of 
their fur. 

Fur farming is still in its infancy and 
yet we have fallen into some ruts that are 
not productive of best results. 

One error is the farming of raccoons and 
mink without a living stream. Running 
water must pass thru the pens of these ani- 
mals. The stream, of course, must be 
spring water that runs all year round at 
one even speed and volume. Entrance and 
exit at each pen can easily be guarded with 
wire mesh: 2-inch for raccoons, and 1-inch 
for mink is sufficient. Mink can then be 
supplied with an abundance of fish, and the 
raccoons with crayfish and clams. Many 
farmers have ideal streams running thru 
their farms; often, rising on their farms 
and thus under their entire control. 

Otters could also be farmed by using the 
fencing described above. These animals 
are the true fishers. Fish ponds where 
carp are bred in quantities would be neces- 
sary in order to feed these animals. Of 
course, much waste from slaughter houses 
could be used to feed otters. There really 
is no waste in slaughter houses, but there 
is a lot of beef that is mighty cheap in 
comparison to the choice cuts, and parts 
can be bought as low as a half cent a 
pound that would be good otter food. 

Then, too, this fencing, of 2-inch mesh, 
but about No. 9 gauge, and very much 
lower, would keep beavers in very effective- 
ly. Some think that No. 6 gauge would be 
necessary for beavers, but I am sure No. 9 
would keep any beaver from chewing its 
way out. The fence, however, should rest 
in hard ground, as beavers will burrow out 
thru soft ground, especially where the 
water enters and exits. 


i guek chief lookout must be not to lo- 
cate where there are spring floods to 
carry ice and all before them. Enclosures 
in such a location would be impractical, as 
I do not believe any iron swing gate would 
be effective enough to keep beavers, mink, 


otters, muskrats and raccoons in because 


logs and chunks of ice would get lodged in 
and hold the gate open enough to permit 
of the escape of the animals. 

Beaver, coypu rat and muskrat farming 
will always be cheaper, so far as feeding is 
concerned, than will the farming of ani 
mal eating fur bearers. One can easily 
raise all the food necessary for the former 
animals on the farm. Of course, the fenc 
ing will cost much more as these animals 
will require much larger territory. 

Purple top Swedes or rutabaga turnips 
are a splendid substitute food for these 
animals. Carrots also. Then oats, corn, 
wild rice, are good food for them. The 
three-cornered rush, basket willow and a 
hundred odd aquatic plants will make up 
the balance, so there is little fear of them 
starving at all. When poplar or quaking 
aspen is finished in one section, the wild 
beaver will migrate to another part of the 
country, but if they are fed plenty of sub- 
stitute food they can get along very well. 
Basket willow is such a persistent weed 
nothing can stop its growth. Thus it in- 
sures plenty of material of a woody na- 
ture for beavers. A pair of beavers, in 
their natural state, will eat a cord of soft 
wood in a winter. From that, one can se¢ 
what size a beaver farm would have to he 
if one gave them no substitute food. A 
ton of cheap unhulled rice makes splendid 
mid-winter food for muskrats as it will 
make their coats glossy. This rice is sub- 
stitute for wild rice. 














Silver Foxes 


--Make Outdoor 
Living Profitable 


Fresh air—sunshine—space. 
To breathe—to stretch—to live. 
—What can equal the thrill of 
feeling yourself a part of the 
great outdoors. 


With Silver Foxes—outdoor 
living is not only possible but 
highly PROFITABLE. You 
can build yourself a king’s estate 
that you wouldn’t trade for a 
hundred city walls. Your king- 
dom with a colony of royal fur- 
bearers can be set up wherever 
you choose—near a city’s edge, in 
the heart of farming land—or off 
in tall forests by the lapping 
waters of a lake. Select your 
own setting and live as you grow 
your silvery fortune. 

Warren Rayner Silvers meas- 
ured with other good foxes are 
truer in color, softer in texture 
and more uniform in covering, 
The litters run larger and the 
pups more robust. Populate your 
outdoor kingdom with Warren 
Rayner foxes and look forward 
to a greater than you 
ever dreamed. 


success 


WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX COMPANY 


121 Warren Rayner Bldg. f 
Warren - - ~- Pennsylvania 


Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, 
as 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Co., 
121 Warren Rayner Bldg., 
Warren, Pa. 

Please send further information about 
your plans for getting started in the 
fox business. No obligation on my part, 
of course. 























ih New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
American Sportsman. 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so thatit 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers 
or setters as well as other breeds of dogs and is 
adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipment. 
Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINE SALES CO, 


GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 






































——— you kave no dog 


ET” 
TETRACHLORETHTLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 

Dept. of Agriculture as the safest ca 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
x-Barking Fits and Sore 
unweaned pups in full 


and cures Running 
Mout 
pam 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
McNEILL, MISS. 


Safe for 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 











Rappo Vo mn Der Krim inal - lize i 
AKC334026 SZ72 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf 

and coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Young- 

sters nicely started at $15 each. High- 

class pointers and setters, fox-terriers. All 

dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 

OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 




















PERPLEXED 


VERMEXED 
VERMEX kills fleas and lice instantly 


Positive remedy for skin diseases. 
Beautifies dogs’ and kittens’ coats. 
Harmless to puppies’ eyes and stomachs. 


STAINLESS, NON-POISONOUS, 
NON-GREASY, NON-BLEACHING, NON-RINSING 


SACriS LAWLOR CO., Colorado Representatives, 
1620 Stout St., Denver, Colorado c 


{ enclose $1 for trial can of VERMEX, post- 
age prepaid. 
NAME. 


ADDRESS__ 


74 
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Kk ractures 


EARS ago when horse-drawn ve- 

hicles crowded the streets, dogs 

romped and played among them 
without fear and seldom ever suffered any 
injury from the slowly moving clumsy 
vans and buggies. 

The writer vividly remembers one long 
Sunday trip with a newly painted buggy 
and a spirited livery horse with which we 
drove a long stretch of 15 miles and re- 
turn, accompanied by our big mongrel col- 
lie, “Rover,” who kept at a safe distance 
beyond our range of vision going, but trot- 
ted contentedly between the rear buggy 
wheels on our return trip. 

We seemed to travel like the wind and 
passed many other pleasure seekers who 
crowded the boulevards with their horse- 
drawn vehicles on that pleasant Sunday 
in Springtime. 

No harm came to Rover and I’ve since 
wondered how the average dog would sur- 
vive who might have the audacity to follow 
on foot thru the maze of present day auto 
traffic, his master who goes forth on the 
usual Sunday outing. 

The Sabbath is the canine veterinarian’s 
busy day with the usual run of from two 
to a half dozen maimed and mutilated 
canines brought into the office for repairs 
after violent contact with Sunday drivers 
recklessly blowing ~ the exhaust of sur- 
plus energy accumulated during the en- 
tire preceding week of confinement in the 
stuffy downtown office. 

Sometimes the injury is amenable to 
treatment, and if the operator is skilled the 
repair is so nearly perfect as to defy 
detection, but more often the rest of its 
life is spent in pain or lameness. 

In a review of thousands of cases cover- 
ing a score of years of expensive practice, 
I find that there have never been two cases 

f violent injury that produced identical 


ot 
fractures or internal lesions, so it is safe 


to assert that every injury must be ac- 
curately examined, diagnosed and appro- 
priate treatment administered or failure 
and frequently death will be the sequel. 


Frequently a large blood ve ssel, usually the 


= 





| THE NORK DYREHUND 
An excellent specimen of the breed, owned 
by Maxwell Lodge, Washington 





"DUS: 





“KING” 


Fine German pointer owned by Dr. C. R. 
Thornton, Montana 











posterio vena-cava, will be torn asunder, at 
the point where it passes from the liver 
thru the diaphragm into the thoracic cavits 

The symptoms then shown are prostra 
tion with rapid breathing and paleness 0! 


the mucous membranes of the eyes and 
mouth. Tho no hemorrhage is visible, the 


animal rapidly bleeds to death as the blood 
pours into the abdominal cavity. 


_ the ribs are fractured and the 

lungs within are crushed, the breath- 
ing is rapid and painful but the mem- 
branes retain their pink color. The patient 
may cough up or vomit bright, light red 
blood. 

The blood vomited is dark and frequet 
ly in clots or with the appearance 0! 
ground coffee if the stomach is injured 

3eing a Carnivorous animal, the liver o1 
the dog is very large, entirely across tl 
abdominal wall on the opposite side, an 
is easily and frequently ruptured in aut 
accidents. 

Jaundice or (yellows) commonly know: 
as ichteru, develops within a week, bein: 
evident by the saffron yellow appearanc: 
of the visible mucosa and the nude ui 
pigmented areas of skin of the abdome 

Liver ruptures resulting in jaundice ar 
evident also by the complete loss of app 
tite, vomiting and _ lassitude. 

When the urinary bladder becomes rup- 
tured or the kidneys are seriously injure 
the animal’s breath and body odors becon 
more andmore strongly of the odor of uri 

Some bladder injuries gradully reco. 
under appropriate treatment and nursin: 
especially keeping the patient quiet al 
relieving inflammation by the application 
for ten minutes three times daily of h 
fomentations. ; 

Injuries and rupture of the intestines 1 
evident by elevation of temperature, per 
itonitis, intense abdominal pain and blo vd 





excreta. When extensive it is extreme! 
serious and death quickly relieves tl 


poor animal’s sufferings. 

Fractures of the bony framework 
classified for convenience into fractures 0 
the head, of the spine and of the limbs. 

Death results rapidly from fractures 
of the bones covering the cranial cavit 

or from concussion of the brain. Some 
times the animal remains in a stupor for 
hours or even days, followed by partial or 
complete recovery. Fractures anterior to 
the brain cause profuse nasal hemorrhage 
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and sometimes the animal bleeds to death. 

The lower jaw is frequently fractured 
on either side and sometimes on both sides, 
causing the mouth to gap widely open and 
presenting a truly hideous appearance with 
the lower jaw hanging limp and useless 
on the neck. Aside from the loss of some 
teeth, fractures of the lower jaw can be 
mended nicely and so perfectly as to defy 
detection. A cast about the entire head 
makes it necessary to feed liquids exclu- 
sively for about a week. 

Spinal fractures are of frequent occur- 
ence and are easily treated when they are 
located among the caudal vertebrae 


‘REYHOUNDS in racing or pursuing 
jack rabibts use their tails as a rud- 

rer, carrying it slightly elevated. When 
running thru barb-wire fences the caudal 
vertebrae are frequently fractured, some- 
times in two places and often resulting in 
compound fractures. 
tail in such cases ruins a good greyhound 
and fractures must be mended so as not 
to leave the tail stiffened. When the back 
is broken the case is more serious and fre- 
quently the resultant paralysis is fatal. 
When spinal cord is not too seriously in- 
jured or pressed upon by the splinters 
and sensation is evident in the posterior 
limbs, it is feasible to put the entire rear 
portion of the dog’s body in a cast and 
provide a wheel chair to carry the back 
portion of the body. Thus the dog will 
walking 


move about almost anywhere by 
with its front legs. The writer has five 
such wheel chairs of varying sizes for 


large or small dogs whose backs have been 
fractured. 

Broken limbs are more frequent and 
varied than cranial or vetebral fractures, 
probably because there are four times 
many legs as there are skulls or spines 
and they become entangled in the running 
of the auto as the poor dog makes 
its last supreme effort to run from the 


as 


g£ea 


impending calamity. 
Often the fracture upon expert ex- 
amination proves to be a dislocation of 


e bones of a joint and must be properly 
replaced. Putting a dislocation into a cast 
on the presumption it a fracture will 
result 
long lameness will result. 

The most common and usually incor- 
rectly diagnosed and treated dislocation are 
those of the hip and the elbow. Sometimes 
a limb will present both a fracture and a 
dislocation, 

When a fractured bone perforates the 
skin infection sets in and seriously com- 
plicates the case unless a window is made 
in the cast directly over the break in the 
skin. Thru this window the wound should 

ive appropriate antiseptic treatment to 
al it while the bone is mending. 


is 


TECE 


he 


Po SET a fractured bone the patient 
* must be completely anaesthetized with 
halations of ether. When completely re- 
ed the broken ends must be brought 
“Sag into proper position by stretching 

: limb and pushing the splinters around 
til each is in its proper place and the 
ne feels as even and straight as it did 
being broken. Compare the af- 
ted limb with the opposite leg to insure 
proper results. 

The leg must then be cushioned all 
around with absorbent cotton and splints 
ot thin wood previously boiled to render 
hem pliable and sterile should be patterned 
and fitted neatly around the limb. 

TL: P 

This should be covered with 


before 


strong 
I 


not too tight, 


as a limb will slough and 


drop off if pressure necrosis is induced by 
too tight a bandage. 
If the extremity is left exposed the 


in a permanent stiff joint and life- | 


uslin bandage snugly wound around but | 





Amputation of the | 





“STRONG HEART” 
In order to develop 


necessary that he be properly 











and appreciate 


trained and an untrained dog as between a college bred man, 


“STRONG HEART” POLICE DOGS 


“Known the Wide World Over’’ 
Champion Foily Joan and Imported Hasso Vom Pfeffersburg and many other noted dogs. 
Pups for sale at reasonable prices. 
“You can pay more, 
TRAINING 
trained for general obedience, 


but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


SCHOOL for Police Dogs and other breeds, Dogs 
guarding, police work, and other duties. 
the fine inherited qualities of the police dog it is 


and there is just as much difference between a 


and an ordinary day la- 


trained, 


borer. Write for phamphlet entitled ‘‘Why I Should Train My Police Dog.’ 
A few very select fully trained grown dogs, domestic and imported at prices from 
$500.00 up. 
Etzel vom Lauter see, (brother 
(or: East Ave. 


o Strongheart, the famous 
movie dog.) ) 


clean and comftort- 
—_. Banish his fleas 
Ken-L-Sope does it 
Sweet sme lling and 
lathers freely. Itisthe 
Dog Soap Supreme. 
Ken-L-Sope Liquid 
Shampoo is put up in 
6-oz. bottles and quart 
tins. 

Sold by veterinarians, 
seed stores, department stores, and sport 





drug 
goods 


qiete, grocers, 
alers everywhere. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
Makers of KEN-L-RATION Products—The Dog Food Supreme 


Rockford, I, 


-STRONGHEART KENNELS yw 


Keep your dog coo!,| 





Brun swick, N. pS 


Sergeant’s Mange Medicine and 
Arsenic saad Jron Pills. 
and 60¢ respectively at your deal- 
er’s or by mail 

Our Advice Dept. answers questions free. 
Write fully. FREE DOG BOOK on feeding 
breeding and care. Describes diseases 

and gives proper treatment. 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
2051 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


“Standard Over Fifty Years” 
SERGEANT'S 
Deg Medicines 


Use 


Sergeunt’s 
65 








BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 


You hunters who want an all-around dog, 

hereis yourchance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 

old, just right to start this fall, and all are 

of the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 
Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 








~~ Russian 


x Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of our 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolfhounds ths — _ any other 
kennel in the U. Ch. dogs 
at —. Also ha dogs for 
wolv 


KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 


ote 
The New Vermifuge 

U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. Safest and most ef- 

fective remover of hook worms and round worms. Practi- 

cally 100% effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules 

are broken. 25 times average dose given to pups without 


harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid. 
Remedies for all dog diseases. 

















“ae 





Kansas | 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Box oO 333 


GREAT 


DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


West Plains, Mo. 





























Hermosa Kennel and 

Hospital 
DR. and MRS. A. A. HERMANN 
5495 Federal Blvd. Denver, Col. 
Veterinary Service, 
Breeding — Boarding 
No contagious or skin diseases taken here for 
treatment. A separate establishment miles 
away for sick dogs. 






Imported Orange*Pomeranian Puppies..... $75.00 to $100.00 
Springer Spaniel Puppies $60.00 to $100.00 
Liewellyn Setter Stud.. seseeeee FC $25.00 
Champion Prince Charm a ‘kK. Cc . DS. B. 66548 


Boston Studs:— 





Hermosa Punch, A. K. C. — ccssnenssunsensnenscedes Fee $10. 00 
Hermosa Prideboy A. K. C. ! 10.00 
Hermosa Colonel, A. K. C. 10.00 
Hermosa Blink Disturber, A. K 16 canoe 10.00 
Pekingese, Stud, Baltonia Boy Imported. ERGs Fee 25.00 
German Police Dog Stud, Dirk of Costilla, 

A. K. C. 416200 Fee 25.00 





SPECIALS 


Outstanding Individuals of the above breeds attractively priced. 
$40.00 to $60.00, Bostons $15.00 to $40.00, Pekingese $5 50.00 to $100.00, Toy Fox Terriers 





‘GABRIEL’S | 








Dog Remedies adjudged superior by 

eminent trainers kennelmen, and 

veterinarians. Give them a trial. 

Learn the advantage of responsive 

iction responsible for Gabriel's Rep- 

rer ion Realize a difference 

pie oa S SEDATIVE re nized 

Fit elief, $2.00; Kennel Size, $5.50. GAR- 
mee Ss CONDITIONER, $1.00; K. 8S $3.50 
} MANGE & ECZEMA FORMULAE 1-2-3, $1.2 
kK. S ae DISTEMPERMENTOL f D I ! 
Blick Tongue, Revitalizer, $2.00; K. S. $4.00. 7 
es RIEL P. D. Q. for Tape & Hook Wort 
$1.50; K."S, $1.00, GABRIEL'S P D. Q. for Ordin- 
vs We rm a, 3383 K. © $2.50 r Sale Everywhere 
r mailed dire postpaid. No. c. O«<. D. Valuab 


Dog Book Free. 


GABRIEL’S LABORATORIES, Dept. O, Tell City, Ind. 

















LOOK! 





I offer for sale my rabbit hounds, 
Rock and Fan. Mediu Sreedi g Ker 

tucky English strai1 é respect 
All day hunters, neither man or gu y. Ne 
faults. Ship anywhere on 15 d ys’ trial. 
First $30. gets them C. O. D. 


Murray, Ky. 








J. M. Erwin 











Charm 
Hermos 


Prince 


A. K C 455991 
a Wachmeist 


Champion 


Doberman Pinscher Stud er 


K. | | DS igi Fee $25.00 
ale welly n Setter puppies “sired by ¢ Prince 
Charm usually for sale $15.00 to $50.00 


Dobe -rman Pinschers 


$5.00 to $25.00, Sabin Fox Terriers $15.00 and $25.00, German Shepherds $10.00 to $30.00. 


Old Trusty Dog Foods used, recommended and distributed in the Western Territory. 


hunting dogs on game in fie id and stream. 





Expert Training of 
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FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to , 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Classy WIRE- HAIRED a 


BY BY THEGREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 
Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm Raised Puppies. Very 
reasonal rei aranteed to 
please. rue Sport at 
Stud, Fo "525 


ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, _ 











fed é 
Toledo, Ohio 


AIREDALES 
DEL PASO | 


If you want a real dog 
pal, best hunting, farm, , 





automobile or watcl 
dog, get an Airedale 


__-**-<4! y.E. WARE, El Paso, Tex 





HOUNDS and HUNTING | 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the Greatest Little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 


f 





Springer Spaniels | 
Puppies old enough to work this fall; | 
also youngsters and trained dogs. Al 
papers. Send for list. 


GEO. L. GOSNEY 
130 W. Pattit Ave. Dayton, Wash. 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 








Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Lite. 


uls of as $1.00 postpaid. 
Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A 


In caps sorted sizes, 


Quincy, Illinois 














Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice t the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE co., NEWBURGH, »N. Y. 
Name-On-Plates 
Dog Collar soins) 35¢ 
Your Name, Address, Reg. Number. 
35c each, or 3 for $1.00. Rivets Free. 
hat NAME-ON-PLATE CO. Fitchburg, Mass. 
CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 
BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 


THAT TREE AND STAY 
J.A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash, 


SPORTING SPANIELS 


by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 


A book written by a practical shooting man, and 
ipplies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 
























kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to ib Hg 35 years’ experience breeding, 
breaking and shooting over spaniels. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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|““NORSK DYREHUND”’ 








4 








——— 
The Great Family Companion Outing Dog of Today 
| For information of these wonderful dogs, Address 


MAXWELL LODGE, ——— WASH. 























“Beagles, Setters, Pointers, Fox Hounds” 


Stud dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed, ready to ship & train. Stud dogs, 
each breed, at Public Stud. Photos 6c stamps. 


STANFORD KENNELS BANGALL, N. Y. 
$2.00 waitethey ast $1.00 
Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds _ Greyhounds 
Profusely illustrated, By L. V. ALMIRALL 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a copy of Coyote Coursing— 
or send C,O 











Name 


Address 








arteries will carry blood to the toe under 
the force of the heart beat but the veins 
will be unable to carry the blood back and 
toes will swell enormously until the 
blood will 


ooze from the pores and fis- 
| sures and a fetid odor will develop. It is 
| therefore essential to enclose the entire 





with medicine of a bitter, 
| 


extremity of the limb in the cast. 

The cast should be covered with a gen- 
erous Coating of salicate of soda and dusted 
nauseating taste 
to discourage the dog’s efforts to chew off 
the cast. 

A properly adjusted cast may safely re- 
main on a limb for four or five weeks 
without harm or injury, tho two or three 
weeks is sufficient. 

The technique of 


casting a fractured 


| limb is so complicated and requires such 








accurate and expert attention if a success- 
ful termination is desired that it should 
never be adjusted except by an expert 
veterinary surgeon unless the dog owner is 
so far from veterinary help that it is a 
case of do it unassisted or kill the suf- 
fering dog. 


A. A. HERMANN. 


Viciousness in Male Dogs 


(Extract From AN ARTICLE BY DR. 
W. Littite, 1x Dogdom) 

It has been found that the larger per- 
centage of viciousness in dogs is in the 
males, altho it is not uncommon to find 
occasionally a female, whelping time ex- 
cepted. Again it was found that the 


Gero. 


| habitual stud dog rarely ever develops a 





bad disposition. It therefore led to the 
supposition that the continual suppression 
of the sexual activities in male dogs was 
the cause of the viciousness. That was 
found to be true. 

Male dogs for the private homes are 
preferred by the majority of prospective 
dog owners. For one of these dogs to be 
bred once a year or so does not do them 
any good as a deterrent to viciousness. 
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FLAT ROCK TIM 


(T. D. 8. B. GE, 20%) 
Yhorobred Irish water spaniel owned by 
Percy K. Swan, California. 








Therefore, other means of treatment in 
these cases were searched for, with prac- 
tically no results from the use of drugs, 
with actual harm being caused in some 
animals. It is gratifying to have found 
among the endocrines a treatment for 
viciousness that is absolutely harmless, 
with a change of disposition being noticed 
within forty-eight hours, and the dog un- 
der complete control in a week or ten 
days. It is gratifying now to be able 
to send home a bad, vicious dog to the own- 
er with the assurance that he will 
not bite any member of the family again 
As food is the medium in which | the 
endocrine substance is placed, there is no 
danger of being bitten in treatment of 
these cases. They can therefore be treated 
at home as well as in a hospital. 


Rabies in the News 

An epizootic of rabies is reported among 
the wolves of Christian County, Mo. 
More than 100 dogs were killed recent! 
in a roundup of dogs by the city officials 
of Ozark, Mo., after several persons |! 
been bitten by rabid dogs. 

x * * 

An outbreak of rabies is reported fror 
Goshen County, Wyoming, that requir 
the services of the state veterinary depart 
ment to suppress. 

* * 

The Pennsylvania B. A. I. inaugurated 

100 day anti-rabies quarantine on dogs 


Alleghany and parts of Westmorela: 
counties, beginning March 1. 
x ok * 


Nausau County, N. Y., and adjacent ter- 
ritory has been quarantined by state heal! 
department on account of the prevalem 
of rabies. The quarantine provides { 
muzzling dogs and confining them on 
leash whenever off the owners’ premise 
or for preventative inoculation. 

Veterinary Medicine. 


And He Never Will 


I’ve been meanderin’ over this little old 
U. S. A. about fifty years, and I'll tell tl 
world I’ve never seen a dog with a mi 
placed eyebrow; never been panhandled } 
one; never had one bum me for a cigarett 
never seen any swelled heads among ’en 
never got any free advice from ’em. And 
if there’s any liars among ’em, I aint 
never run across ’em. 

. A. TAYior, 


In National Humane Review. 
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KENNEL 
QUERIES 


! I have a very young police dog who is troubled 
















+h worms and I would like to know how to care 
her.—B. Jenni, Colo. 


Answer.—To worm puppies, especially police 


jog puppies, requires accurate professional judg- 
to attain the best results, and as you have 
imber of very efficient veterinarians in your 
who could supply the medicine at a very 


be j 
nominal cost, we recommend that you consult | 


them. Santinon and calomel in the proportion 
- grain of each for 6 pounds, body weight, 
»mmended.—Kennel Editor. 


have a fine setter bitch pup 914 months old. 

She came in season and a young dog only a few 

; older got to her. He is also a fine pup. I 

did want her bred so early, but it has oc- 

, red. What do you advise? If an Irish setter 
ed an English setter bitch, and after whelping 

me in season at the proper time and was 

an English setter dog, would her pups 

- English setter be liable to show any char- 


l acteristics of the previous breeding to an Irish 
sette B. A. Walters, Ga. 

Answer.—We regret the accident to your set- 
ter matron and hope that she will miss pregnancy. 

Frequently dogs of her age, bred at the first 


truation, do not conceive. Even an English 
, mated with an Irish setter, would produce 


1 pure-bred setter cross, very satisfactory for 

hunting purposes. After the puppies are born, the 

womb is entirely emptied of its contents so that 

one menstrual season and breeding can have ab- 
lutely no influence upon succeeding litters. A 

matron accidently or maliciously bred to the worst 


: scrub dog, is not in the least injured beyond the 
| ; of the one litter of scrub pups born, and is 
valuable thruout the rest of her breeding 

is a producer of purebred puppies when prop- 

‘ mated. Succeeding litters can show no char- 
s over the previous breedings. Many 

» matrons are needlessly sacrificed because 

of an erroneous opinion in this regard.—Kennel 


a wolf hound 3 years old in good health. 

She gets enough food and is never allowed to be- 
» real hungry. She has a habit of sucking 

I have used red pepper, vinegar and 
without results. She takes the baited eggs 
eadily but it doesn’t seem to break her of 

I wish you would suggest some remedy 

having to keep her chained.—A. G. Idso, 


—Sometimes dogs are broken of the 

g habit by filling an egg with a paste of 

nd cloves. However, we suggest making 

‘ wear a basket muzzle, which will prevent 
hold of the eggs.—Kennel Editor. 


a pedigreed fox terrier, large kind, 2 
Always been subject to worms, which 
her but, say, once a month. The dog 
ihles, bread and milk, some cooked 
no raw meat. We purchased ‘Sixty 
Worm Remedy,” which as you know is 
in large capsules. We first gave one. 
nade the dog sick, causing vomiting. We 
e one-half capsule at a dose. Still often 
ed dosage causes vomiting. At present, 
is slightly constipated, passing a few 
blood. He seems drowsy, yawning fre- 
Tho at times playful and full of pep. 
live oil heal his lower bowels, if a small 
were placed in his food? If so, how 
_ how much at a time should be given? 
live oil suffice, as a laxative? I would 
to prescribe some tasteless medicine, if 
to mix in his food, which would act both 
t medicine and laxative, as I do not 
> him.—Harry S. Prescott, Calif. 
r.—As a tasteless, non-irritating, heal- 
tive, which may be mixed in the dog’s 
we recommend a tablespoonful dose of 
petrolatum, commonly called mineral oil. 
w of no laxative that will expel worms. 
and calomel, one grain of each per 5 
body weight, is quite effective. No worm 
de s induce vomiting, as they are poisonous. 
—K 1 Editor. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the pro 
tection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 
reputable persons with your advertisement. OU TDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most efficient you can buy. 
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Kennel Department Kennel | Department 
SPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTER’S, fifteen real’ [TRISH WATER SPANIELS—lImporter. breeder 
Bluetick Cooner’s, none better on water Swamp ack testa, Registered picieke Cees cues 
hunting, $75.00 and $100.00 each. Twenty-five | coated rattail strain. Puppies, youngsters ‘aaa 
black and tan and redbone combination hunters, | trained dogs Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif tf 
trained on Coon, Opossum and Skunk, $50.00 . aoa saci Peoria, Wrcel 
and $60.00 each. Old Cooner’s good for a few | GIVE MLISTER BROTHERS, Brighton, 








year’s hunting, $40.00 each. Above dogs will de- | Tenn., a trial for a coonhound. They ship on 
liver the goods alone or in company, all full blood | trial. Deposit your money with any reliable firm 
hounds, no trash, every dog tested before being Catalog 10c. 





Ss o » 5 
shipped. | Catalogue. Photos free. Liberal trial. SMOOTH FOXTERRIERS. 21 years expert 
Ae Mi sccca d B — breeding using champions and imported stock 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST Kennel offers for places us with the best. Wells Kennels, Farina, 
sale Oor: ge tot agen watchdogs, automobile | IIl. 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retreiv- 7 = me = -c es 
oa, dee Ahad Big Game Hounds, Coon. _CHAMPION POLICE PUPPIES above ordina 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs in- , duality but below ordinary prices. Hermosa 
dividually schooled and trained by canine special- ista Farm, Route 10P, Saint Clairsville, Ohio 
ists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to $150.00 seth 
cach. horoughbred puppies $25.00 to $33.00 | EXTREMELY LONG-EARED Registered old 
5 LaR é Oh en cents. orang Kennels, Box fashioned black and tan pups, second to none 
ep oe TSIEN RABBTT— Pee 7 Photos free. Howard Robart, Scribner, Nebraska. 
x f 3 HOUNDS, gun and > - TT Ee ay 
field broken, long eared open trailers. "Pee and BEAL TIFU L GERMAN POLIC( E dogs, ped 
beagle breeding, good routers, trailers and stayers, greed, bitches, eutstanding pups and stud ba 
5.00 each; $5 with order, balance C .O. D., ten | 84125: Police Kennels,’’ Cumberland, Wis. _ tf 
ps trial. No trash. Prompt service. L. J. | RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND puppies. Extremely 
ae _Ramsey, II. Sd large, curly, silky coated. Ranch raised. Reg 
SIXTY LIGHT AND Silver gray Police pups, | istered strains. E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont 
pedigreed females $15.09; males $25.00. From oes 
bitches open and breed. White Police pups $50.00 ay my leas TRY MY four year old coon 
each. Strongheart bloodlines. Shipped C. O. D. — — Box 382, Sprint 2 ig toed 
on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannatord, North me. Jim ety Oe IS Oe ingfield, zoun. 
Dakota. 5-6 | PEDIGREED POLICE PU PS $15. up; grown 
ARIZONA LION, BEAR, and cat hounds, dogs, bitches open and bred $50 up. Write. 
trained, partly trained and pups. Reasonable Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, North Dakota. 


prices. Photos, descriptions, 10 cents. We outfit FOR SALE, One black-tan 4 year rr RRR WR 7 
and furnish guides and hounds for big game hunt- Deposit $40.00 anywhere. i pay all expenses. 


a Sen a ees eee _ Bob Sanderson, LB84, Mayfield, Ky. 
CROSSBRED ENGLIS 3 . > a a a 
BRED | ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS | RUSSTAN WOLF HOUNDS, A. K. ©. Regis. 


and foxhound pups; make best fox, coon and i B 
cougar dogs, hounds with brains, extra loud steady tered. eauties. Guaranteed satisfactory. Red 
wood Valley Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 


tongues, true trailers, stayers to finish. Charles 



































Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies, 
THOROBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, males $12; females $7. Safe delivery guaran 
Gordon Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesa- | teed. Guy Dille, Ridgew:z Ly, Ohio. 





peake retrievers, pups and trained dogs; describe F _ 
7 ; , : OR SALE—Two one hundred dollar coonhounds 
kind wanted; inclose 6 cents descriptive lists. y indred d oonho 











Thos ‘ “Sele ; “p ; for $50.00, on trial, price good for 30 days. 
rhorobred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. ee Doris Scott, D82, Cc alhoun, Ga. 
FOR SALE: TRAINED English setter dog, two =< 
years old, nice retriever, registered. Over dis- ach BERN ARD PU! PS, Re; gistered fi om one ge! 
temper. Price $60. Irish Spaniel female, nicely ation from Switzerland sto k, $25 to Dov. 
started, over distemper, six months old, price $20. R. ‘B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 
Carl Forney, Beaver City, Nebr. GERMAN SHEPHERDS (POLICE), - eligible. 
FOR SALE: Pair of real trained rabbit hounds, Grown stock and puppies. Tell View Kennels, 
male and female, only 2 years old. Over 200 Junction _( ity, Kansas. Soa 
rabbits shot over them this last season, $12.50 EXTRA LONG EARED purple ribbon bred, 
on 15 days trial Mack Lyons, Dept. No. 33, istered black and tan foxhound puppies. Edw 
Springfield, Tenn. 8-2 Kulbeck, Havre, Mont 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dog, Royal | CLASSY L. ABR ADOR RETRIEVER puppies. 
Gold No. 139254 whelped Sept. 26, 1925. Black, Also make wonderful sled dogs. Gus Bertsch, 
white and ticked. Wanted pump gun or will take | Glasgow, Mont. 8 
alms 3 We have others. Murray Kennels, | ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catal 
righton enn. ase es a | 10 cents. Triangle Kennels, Box LU, J iCKSON 





FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn., offers for | Center, Ohio. _ 
sale perfectly trained coonhounds and combi- ON TRIAL—OZARK MOUNTAIN Tree dogs, 


nation hunters, bird dogs. Price reasonable. Sent wks le se Flovd Parker. Japtos 

C. O. D. trial. Get complete catalog and how I Pe bor - ilent trailers. bic ee , 
y express. ste —— ——_—— = 

Pay _©x! THOROUGHBRED IRISH WATER Spaniel 


HUNDRED HUNTING | HOUNDS ¢ heap. Long be ; — siti ne ; 

Free Trial. Buy FEarly Hounds and eat ae Registered. Henry Lewis, Red House, 
ing Supplies. Free Book. Big money in Kennel : : "MS . 
Business. Beck Brothers, HCA45, Herrick, Illi. | TRAINED COON, FOX and Rabbit hounds and 


nois. mups for sale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Cente 


eee = Ohio. 
HALF BLOODHOUND, HALF Foxhound pups. — - : 
Take to coon like duck to water or other large RUSSIAN WOL FHOU NDS._ Pups from re ; 
game. Will hunt this fall, ee $15. Sati sfact on _ tered stock. Mrs. M. P. Capp, Buena Vista, 
guaranteed. Stamp. O. A. Ripley, Linden, Mich. Colo. = ; 
ee 8-3 ENGL — Rapin gay ® Boston and American 
FOR SALE: RABBIT hounds trained to gun and bull ter puppies. E. Nelson, Engleva N. 
voice; also fox and cat hounds, and coon and D. ——_ 7 
ynossum dogs. Trial allowed. Catalog free. Mt. BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups, 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. _ $15. Bulldogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Sire Champion ar , 7 
Bellstone Bangson, Dam by Champion Guy | POLICE PUPS FOR SALE. ~ Blue ribbon wit 


Nebo, priced reasonable. Waiemeyers Kennels, 916 ners. Arthur Anson, Mose, N D. 
East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. we ae BEAGLES, RABBITS, COONHOUNDS. Trial 
FOR SALE—One of the brag ———— oi M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 8-4 
Tenn. on 20 days trial with money deposited | =ypepy pyT = Sepa apy 
7 3 - . . | FIFTY EXTRA WELL broken rabbit ho 
Sionmid’ Peon agent. Mack Lyons, Dept. 84, | Harry Welsh, Mayport, Penna. 
FOUR YE ea ————— | BEAGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50; females $7.50 
FOUR YEAR OLD _ Setter. Good finder and | ““Fiovd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. &-3 


staunch on point. Will sell reasonable or ex- 


change for good big game rifle. P. A. Glaeser, GREAT DANES, registerable. Tanana Kennels, 


Waconia, Minn. Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS work on land or | Ré AT AND FOX Terriers. Real hunters. V. 


é : Pro ae a : 
water. Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 7-3 Ralston, Troy, Ohio. 





Arms 





BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 










Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington, Delaware 








ALWAYS BEST PRICES 
On New Guns 


410, 20, 16 and 12 gauge Lefever 
double barrel shotguns at $25.00 each. 
You pay express charges. 


TROUT FLIES 
6 for 25c. 25 Flies $1.00 


GERRISH’S mae SPINNERS 15c 
each. 


G. W. GERRISH, Twin Falls, Idaho 











GUN REPAIRING 


All Makes _ Revolvers, Pistols 


Authorized Winchester, Remington Service Station. 
Prompt = Service Re-bluing, Nickleing Stocks re- 
finished and remodeled. Trade in your old gun on 
@ new one on our ten payment plan Liberal allow- 
nces 


CLEVELAND’S GUN & TACKLE SHOP. 
707 Second Ave., So. Minneapolis, 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 


Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 





















: ND WEW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No Heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.00 

guns in ten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. O-8 Bradford, Pa. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 








Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U.S. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KiMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 








After you 















HOFFMAN BLU ING SOLUTION 
have spent your money for mysterious formul 
nd quick methods of bluing your guns and 
met with failure, remember Hoffman Bluing Solu 
tion, which has been on the er a "fe r six years. 
Sold with money-back guarantee, which none of 
our imitators can do. This is the solution used 
exclusively on all Hoffman Arms Company’s fine 
guns, used by the Frankfort Arsenal, and thou 
sands of professional lit 
by Major Whelen in a 
Landis, Crossman, As skit I 
ties on firear le 
money ack £u 1a 4 
claim. Toffne an Y lewaakes il Co more, Okla. tf 
MACHINE GUNS AND. Parts, Obsolete ilibr 
Ideal ‘an Pin Fire h ga. $4., 
d $3, i Center r Flasks 
S3; “PY wi i s Military 
stocks $3 "50, Larg OocK | Modern 
Guns and ee Pr is sm Binoculars at Reduced 
Prices, State Wants. The Gun Room, 129 East 
59 Ste, New York City. 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Fishing Tackle. 
; will trade, buy or sell all makes. Write for 


cial cash price on new gums. Send stamps for 
argain list. The ‘Reliable Gun Man” will 
you money and give you prompt service. 


Novotny, 324 Jackson St., St. Paul, 


ONE A. F. STOEGER 9 mm 8” bootleg Luger 

barrel 106, mm Luger cartridges in bag, 
dirty, corroded, doubtful value, 1 2nd hand Luger 
Hols ter, 1 spring. All goods just bought from 
A. F ae ger, Inc., for new and genuine. Otto 
Wihl, C. E. 556, C alif. St. San Francisco, Calif. 
GU NETOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; 

extras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. 
Springfield, Ohio. 8-3 


7.65 


T. Harner, 1600 Broadway, 
78 








The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field——the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gupin agenerstion. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 














SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, bullets waging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop- 
perfor ane oes ial shells, cast — Gun repairs and 
remodeling. Let us know your wan 
YANKEE SPECIALTY co., 851" Enact 6th St., Erie, Pa 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality. 
Mountings, all sizes, several styles. 


F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 





SOME MORE BARGAINS. 25 Colt automatic 

pistol, good condition, $9. 32 Colt automatic, 
good condition, $13. 32 Savage automatic, good 
condition, $12.50. 38 Colt automatic pocket mod- 
el with special safety, $18. 45 Colt automatic 
irmy model, good cond., $18. 45 Colt automatic 
commercial model, good cond., $19.50. 45 cal. 
New Service 71% inch, as new, $22.50. Colt 32-20 
single action, 6 in., good cond., holster, belt and 
box cart., $19.50. Colt 32-20 3% in. pol. pos. 
good cond., $17.50. Colt 38 special 4 in. pol. 
pos. brand new, $22.50 Colt 41 cak _D.. A. 
Frontier grip, genuine ivory handles, good cond., 


$22.50. Smith & Wesson, 32 “ws top brake 











3 in., as new, safety grip, $17.50. S. & W. single 
action 38 nicke ‘1, 4 in. good cond., S12 38 S. & 
W. Special, 4 in., brand new, $22. Iver John. 
38 top br ake, fine "cond., 3% in, $7.50. S. & W. 
45, 6 in. single action, 45 cal. Schofield model, 
extra fine cond., $25, S. & W. 22 target on 32 
frame, 10 inch, in Heiser holster, brand new, also 
heiser holster as new $30. 22 Colt automatic, as 
new, $24. Mauser self-lo: ding automatic 7.65 cal. 
as new pre-war model, $30. Luger 9MM 8 in. 
pre-war model holster ‘and stock, extra fine, $30. 
S. & W. 338 cal. top brake, good cond., 31% inch, 
hammer model, $12. 25-20 Winch. rifle model 92, 
octagon barrel, fine cond., $20. Stevens 12 cal. 
pump gun, good cond., $20 lolph Mauser 250- 
10 Savage model, beauti y engraved, like 
new, $65. Fox model C 12 g. double, original 
Anson B. Fox made, like new, fine checked and 
engraved, $60. 
ier Specials 
THREE INCH BARDU celestial and Terrestial 
telescope, with tripod $150.00, or exchange for 
firearms, 18 and 24 power Busch & Carl Zeiss 
prism binoculars, also other makes; cameras, graf- 
lexes, all makes of motion picture cameras bought 
and exchanged, good allowance for firearms and 
microst 7 by express C. O. D. on 
10% e of examination. Established 
1914. Exchange , 5 South Fifth 
St., 
SPORTSMAN’ S EXCHANGE. WE buy, sell 
or trade guns, rifles, revolvers, cameras, 
watches, rods, reels, musical instruments, any- 
thing of value. Write us what you have, and 
we will give you the best offer for sale. Wanger 
& Co., 302L, Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-2 
SPORTING STOCKS for all bolt rifles from $20 
to $60. Finest select black walnut, Italian 
nd Carcassian, plain and figured wood. Inlet 


blanks for any rifle from $12 to $30 according to 
wood. Accessories in stock. Stamp for photos. 
R. D. Tait, Dunsmuir , Calif. 
FOR SALE: WINCHESTER 
matic, new barrel, 2. Winchester 53—.52-20, 
Shar “ps- Borchardt .45- 70, fair $20. 
86—.33, half magazine, O. K. $38. S. 


Auto- 


~ 1903—.22 
$22. 
$22, 


Wi inc he ster 


E. Cutshall, Huntington, Pa. S. Side. 

SELL, TWO, WINCHESTER “hammerless 20 
gauge repeating shotguns, new in factory boxes 

$39. Firearms list describing about 100 mostly 


prewar made to order 8 and 10 bore guns, 10c. 


Fri ayseth’ s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


FOR SALE: REMINGTON 12 gauge ribbed bar- 


rel, automatic, A-1 condition, price $40. Also 
small type E nglish Callers $5 pair. C. O. D. if 
preferred, Everett Quigley, Shelbina, Mo. 


| 
| 








| Pocket or 
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Arms 








Bargains in Used 
Pistols and Revolvers 


-45 Colt Automatic as illustrat- 
ed $20. .45 1917 Colt or Smithé 
Wesson Revolver Ags 


Milita: snemeaal ic 








Colt 
$20. .22 Colt ‘Automatic 22. 
9m-m Luger, 4-inch barrel $20. m 
9m-m Luger, 6-inch barrel, 200 -inch 
xa. Sight $22. SO. $m-mLuger, neh 
Sar ko! barrel, 880 yd. Sight, Desueald 


30 Luger Safe’ rip 
Carbine, 12-inch barrel, $35. 


THE, GUN ROOM 
Dept. P. R. O. Me 
129 East 59th St., New York, N, Y. 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER STOCKS. 





“Im. 


ported walnut. Oil-finished. Pistol grip and 
forearm finely checkered. Butt-plate with trap. 
Complete from $45.00 up. W. Krippner, 342 
Madison Ave., New York. 








WANTED 5 x 7 VIEW, or Graflex Camera. 
Trade fine Krag Sporter, Circassian stock. 
Beaver tail forearm, Lyman .48, 22 inch barrel. 
Finest grade of stocking done reasonably. Alvin 
Linden, Bryant, Wis. 
SELL OR ° TRADE, new 3 barrel gun 12 gauge 
25/35 rifle, cost $145, sell for $95, cash o: 
trade for Winchester 12 model trap gun, must be 
perfect — R. Fritsche, 701 Haight St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We sel 








sell and ex- 
change guns, cameras, musical instruments, field 


glasses and everything, everywhere. Catalog 
free. Everton & Sons Hardware, Logan, Utah. 6-3 
TELESCOPE SIGHT—Winchester five power 

micrometer rear mount, perfect, nearly new, 


$30, or will trade for smaller power hunting scope. 
O. J. Murray, Kendrick, Colo. 





GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a 

paint; used for years; unexcelled. Enough for 
15 guns, $1.25. Pe Arms Corp., Box 427 
San Francisco, Calif. tf 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN, mid 
el 12, $39.60. Hampden, 15 jewel watch, $15.35 
Both brand new. Cash only. Walter R. Reed, 
Windsorville, > hs 
RIFLE TELESCOPES FOR hunting and target. 
Send for cz até ilog. Malcolm Ritie Telescope Co., 
Auburn, N. 
FOR SALE: 
Chas. H. 
sas, 
FINE 
So. 
‘SALE 
Lever 
GUNS, 
Allen, 
BALL 
430 
SALE. 








She: cartridges, $2.50 per hundre 
Miller, P. O. Box 184, Ransom, Kar 


BOWS, HUNTING, 
Baker, 716 Cypress, 
LUGER, 9mm, ~ $23. 50. Savage .25 
$32.50. Percy c ardwell, Denton, Texas 
~ REBLUED AND refinished. Earl H. 
721 J. Street, Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 
ARD RIFLE, make offer. E. E. Martz, 
Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
22 W INC HESTER, centerfire, fine cor 
- dition. H. [ Miller, Bay City, Oregon. 
GUNS, NEW AND USED. Send stam 
list. _Earl Russell, Monmouth, III. t 


Guaranteed 
Calif. 8-tf 


“Target. 
Ss: anta 4 Ani : 


Antique Firearms 
WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt r 
volvyers, Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cy! 
inder rifles. B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 8-¢ 


_ ~ —_——— 


~ Where To Go 








MOUNTAIN VIEW HUNTING and _ fishing 
lodge. Camp trip for big trout, big game, deer. 
goat. Open season on sheep, bear, lion. We 
trained dogs. Wonderful scenery. Ideal p! 
to go. Frank Allison, Hunters Guide, Forne; 
Idaho. 
HAVE YOUR HUNTING trip in British C 
umbia Mountains. First Class guides for 
mountain sheep, goat, elk, deer, grizzly bear a! 
black bear. B. Corke, Natal, B. C., Canad 
Foxes 





MACINTYRE’S SILVER BLACK Fox Rar 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, Canada, has for 
some extra fine quality registered silver foxes 
carrying 100%. Guarantee an upward increase 1! 
young fox pups. It’s worth investigating! Cou 








take a couple young sports for summer salt watt 
fishing, bathing, etc. é 
FOR SALE—Silver foxes. The progeny of t! 
famous Brunswick strain of Canadian 
foxes. Noted for their exceptional fur qu: s 
hag Du Bois Silver Fox Co., Inc., Du Bois. 
a tt 





I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four ¢ 
five weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of Kay 

— how to get them. Write for particu 
A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. “2 





aD FOXES for sale, young or old. Can fur- 
nish 100 or more young wild reds. E. Nelson, 


Englevale, N. D. * 
TWO PAIR SILVER fox pups. Nice fur, tips 

and brushes. $450 cash. Shumway, Mi, 
Mich. 
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Birds and Animals | Birds and Animals Taxidermy S| 
MONTCALM GAME FARM | |M. J. HOFMANN 


Gun clubs now ordering Wild Mallards 
for club shooting this fall 


Montcatm Wild Mallards are especially adapted for gun 
club shooting. They are early hatched, well grown, hardy 
vigorous birds, strong, and swift of flight. They will test the 
ability of the best wing shots, and will furnish good sport 
for duck hunters on their own club grounds after business 
hours. 

Send for booklet on wild duck shooting for gun clubs, 





We also breed Ring 
Neck Pheasants ay c 
ind Mammoth addressing Charles H. Kirby, Mer., Montcalm Game Farm, 


Bronze Turkeys R, F. D. No, 4, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Breeders of fine game 

















Taxidermist—Furrier 
and Dealer in Supplies 













Heads, ani- 
mals, birds 
and fish 
mounted; 
skins tanned 
and made into 
rugs and ladies’ 
furs. Equipped for 
any job large or 
small. Game heads, 
fur rugs, etc., for 
sale. List. Allsup- 
plies for taxider- 
mists, paper head forms for deer, glass eyes, 
open mouth heads for rugs. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattleand Minneapolis, 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co, Dept 179 TilerSt. NE. 


























| SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
The Mackensen Game Park nip cag ipetps arr you 
Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show 
you how to make big profits. Write for facts. 
Bob White Peafowl 708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
Pheasants Cranes SKINNER’S MINK RANCH, Westchester, Iowa, 
Partridges Swan offers mink in any amount. Possibly none bet- 
Quail Ornamental ter offered anywhere. Dark, good size, healthy 
‘ld Turk Crees andl Wake tame stock. Guaranteed live delivery anywhere. 
Wild Turkeys F Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. We 
Deer oxes are licensed breeders, ranchers, and dealers in 
Rabbits Raccoons good mink only. All instructions in regards to 
breeding, feeding and | care free to buyers. 

a P P = FOR SALE: MINK, | Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, 
Everything in wild animals, game, ferrets, muskrats, ginseng, sate skunks, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- wolf pups, oppossums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 
vate preserves and collections of fancy | | Minn. 
fowl. MESERATS FALL DELIVE RY, Lake Erie’s 

nest stock. Very large and dar Write To- | 
peheemalactsconsimachattsniitia Ong Muskrat Farm, 320 Michigan a Toledo, 
110. 8-tt 














MINK | FOR SALE: Alaska st: uin, 25 pair this 
year’s young $100 per pair, F. O. B. Cherry 


Creek Fur Farm, Duvall, Wash. 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish 


Now tootnt Slo - — Flemish 
MONEY_—We Supply Stock ee “ : : 
and and pay lowing prices for all ye ou raises Giants. New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maik- 
—Cainchillas $4 each . | ranz Rabbitry, New Bethlehem, Pa. 

t: Tay oy. a = . : = — . 
eee eerie Paneing canbe oho weets | WILD ANIMALS—AIl kinds bought and sold. 
raise ekanik, eae omg et afr pis Bross, all fo ef pao Johnson Auction Co., Canton, III. 7-2 

ve — - —— : 


FUR PRICES SOARING! ___Wild Duck Attractions | 
























> 
Breed Furs Now for Real Profits! || WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
: Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 

Mississippi flood has destroyed millions of fur-bearing ld 7 a 

as fy Furs will be scarce for years. Fur breeders Wi celery seed, or plants. Sago Pond 
i" p a golden harvest. | f weed, or plants. Widgeon grass. Plant 
You can breed furs in odd hours. A back yard is space | § Chara plants, and many _ others. Fall 
noug We will start you right with prime Possum plantings Aug., Sept. and Oct. We have 
Hollow stock. MINK, CHINCHILLA, FOXES, RAC- one of the best hunting preserves in North 
COONS, SKUNKS, ERMINE. America. Ducks, geese, quail, snipe. Write 
Full instructions. Expert advisory service free! Send for reservations now. Best of references. 

ie fo 18-page catalogue, in colors! Illustrated folder 

















ce list free. 


NATURAL WILD DUCKFOODS 


Permanent attractions for ducks. Plant 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, 
RF. — 613, —— Ohio 

Seeds. Prices reduced, extra discount. 
Write for expert advice and literature. 


a Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis 
| TWO MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 

Write for special price for September delivery. 
| MacGregor-Dennerly Company. Aitkin, Minne- 
| sota. 3-6 
TRAINED QUACKER DUCKS for decoys, ¥% 


gray call, %4 mallard, $5.50 trio. Virgil Mc- 
































Bree isquabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher’prices ta : Tol 

thar ; kens. Write at once for two free books telling how to Knight, Nebraska City, Nebr. iii 

a ne is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Askfor | J){ITCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for plantins 

a «3 3and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 32 3 B. Bik, Os i 
ompany, 429 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. a ’ dati 

Rat abl mn d 26 ~~ Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years kosh, Wis. 5-4 
& -argest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon . yre 

Supplies, We ship breeding stoch everywhere on three months’ trial. WILD RICE, Sixty cents pound. Benson Lofgren 





Co., Cook, Minn. tf 

















ATTENTION! 3X2 our 
* FURS TO US 
to be made into 
fine garments and 
fur rugs. Reason- 
able rates. Work 
guaranteed. 

18 years experi- 
ence, of which 12 






This head : 

mounted years were with 
for Jonas Bros. 

one Big-game heads, hides 

Riverton, and rugs for sale 
- JOS. KATONA 


624 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 














| We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 


game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated pricelists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 

L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street Colville, Washington 





Am cffering some uncalled for specl- 
mens at less than Mounting price— 
Game Heads, E!k foot ink wells, and 
thermometers, Fur Rugs, birds, etc. 

0. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 





GLAS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY £ log 56. Itis FREE. Write foronetoday. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





soe pag ce iol MOU NT. TH. AT nent he ad, 





fish or bird on an Amer ican Be t par nel. 
“ou r customer will appreciate tl "di f 
( a e free. Nippon Pat el Co., Willi in 
Pa. 








F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, manufa ture 


Glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ s 








plies, inten beads, furriers’ supplies. 285 Halla- 
day , Jersey City, N. J. 4-6 
aa, TTA \L PHEASANT BODIES—Wil! im- 
prove any mount. Great time ivers Order 
now. Artht Paladin, 38 Sheridan Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y.. 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. 
Write for catalogue 100. Paul Miller, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 6-12 








Old Coins 





LEXINGTON CONCORD commemorative half- 
dollar, $1.35 each. Rare United States and 


foreign coins. Military decorations. Catal and 
Chinese coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, Color ado 
Springs, Colo. ti 
SS... —— 

CAL “IFORNIA GOL D—Quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10¢c. 
Norman Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, —_ 
t 





RED CUBAN GAMES ie ~ flaking Tackle 


T © gamest, fastest fighting and 
st beautiful of all pit games. 
‘Tor catalogue. Young stag 

‘two pullets, now $10. Young 

, 108 now $14.00. Spring 












YOU CAN SURE fool the fish with ‘ ‘Tug” Lead- 
ers and Flies! Hold ’em too. Sample assort- 
ment $1.00. Literature Free. Fletcher-Fletcher, 


ae 7 





be 47 | 1796 No. Lake, _Pasadena, Calif. tf 
GEORGE B. MEANS Years | SOU TR CLAMS—Rest Catfish Bait, two pounds, 
Successor to in the postpaid, $1. Doughbait, guaranteed for carp, 
CEORGE Ww. MEANS Lead two pounds postpaid for $1. J. Curt Grigg, Hop- 
Bar 355, Concord, N. Carolina kinton, Iowa. 8.2 





indian Custes 


INDIAN HANDICRAFT. INDIAN Bow, Ar- 

rows, $1.60. Beaded Hatbands, Headbands, 
Necklaces $2.75; Fobs $1.00; Moccasins $4.50; 
War Bonnets $15.00; Dozen Arrowheads $2.50; 
“Everything Indian.’”” Costumes, Blankets, Pre 
historic Relics. Birchbark Canoe and Catalogue 
25e. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L. Hasbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-6 
79 
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Homesteads and dLands 





Books and Magazines | 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


This magazine is now one of real 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
E being an old publication with 

change of name and enlarged by 
none other than A. R. Harding, 
whose years of experience is 
making it the most talked of and 
ustest growing in the field of 
sports—containing 80 to 100 
pages, stories and articles on 
HUNTING, FISHING, TRAP- 
PING, etc., each issue well illus- 
trated with departments: The 
Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel 
and Camp; Fish and Tackle; 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
The Trap Line; The Question 
Box. 


Published monthly $2.00 a year: s cents copy. On sale 
Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Balance of This Year Only 40 Cents 


Write your name and address, enclose with 40 cents—cash, 
check, money order or stamps—for this wonderful magazine. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


FurTisn-Ga 


Hardings Flagazine 





Name..... ecevcccce Cee ccccceceescereseeeess ecccccccccs 





PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING — 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 
l4th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
“FISH STORIES.” Cloth bound, 
book filled with chuckles. Written by 
the-bone fisherman. Dean & Co. Publi 
der now, throu author, limited edition. 
d Dept. B, Edward D. Mentz, 3025 
Str., Erie, Pa. Price postpaid, $1.50. 
“THE CULTIVATION OF American Ginseng 
and Golden Seal.’’ <A book treating exclusively 
these plants Now 50 cents postpaid. Reed 
Starcher, Lawndale, Ohio. | 


INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE | | 
William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 
tely illustrated The — 
y — aining _ exclu 
a riter who liv d ten "years wit 
at which t le 1 

y and has 
and research along 
sign ana every pictog 
cribed in the 62 
in this unique, interesting g 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


ated. A 
a Bred-in- 


illustr 








Holland 


ress 





on 





ages, comple 


publi- 
tion in print toda Inc 








tudy 





rations ¢ 
-while 
Denver, 


Colo. 








FISHERMAN’S PIE | 


Edited by W. A. Hunter 
$3.00 POSTPAID | 


This is one of the most ar e books on angling 
uny fisherman could wish f 
Liberally illustrated with be th photographs and _ line 
llustration nd imported from England 
| Some of the chapters will give an idea of what a 
| ver complete book this is ‘Spinning for Pike 
| ‘Shrimp Fi is shing for Salmon ‘Fly Fishing for 
| Sea Trout’ Nymph Fi hing for Trout’’; Fly or 
the Water “Casting a Fly 7 “Sizes of Hooks ir 
Re 1 Plies et each chapter written by an 
) auth rity on the subject. 
| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











Closing Out Regular $2 Book for $1.50 while 
they last 


The Practical Trapper 


By Christy 
Thru the death of the author, 
up of his estate, we have been able to purchase 
a large number of these books at a low 
enough price to enable us to offer them to our 


and the settling 


readers at $1.50 a copy, postpaid. This book 
has sold regularly at $2 postpaid. Better send 
your order NOW to insure receiving your 
copy. The author has written a very interest- 
ing and comprehensive story, liberally illus- 
trated. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1. of The Prac- 


tical Trapper. 


50 for a copy 


Name 





Address 





BIG SWINDLES,| 


Catch millions dead easy, while really good 
things go begging. That’s history. If you 
will risk 1 cent for a postal we will send you 
an Llustrated Book FREE. No obligation 
on your part. It will tell you of the most 
profitable business under the flag, that rais- 
ing of AVOCADOS (Alligator Pears). Every 
statement proved by Govt. Officials, Business 


Men, Bankers, etc. This business has paid 
over 100% year after year. That’s no fiction. 
You can stay at home and share in its 


profits by investing $5 or $500 as you wish. 


Send for the Book now and we will include 
booklet ‘Florida Data’ and ‘Facts and 
Figures” telling truth about Florida. ALL 
FREE. 


E. F. HANSON 
(Mayor Belfast, Me., 10 yrs.) 
105- -OL Flagler r Arcade, Miami, Florida 














FOR SALE 


400 acres of clay land in Ogemaw County, Michi- 
gan’s best resort county containing 97 lakes. Ex- 
cellent hunting, trapping, fishing and swimming. 
100 acres of cleared land, balance cut-over land 
with good same cover, also 12 acre lake. Two 
houses and barns, etc. Good roads. Priced to sell. 


ROBT. L. KING 
227 Shearer Bldg. Bay City, Mich. 
FOR SALE: HUNTING lodge in Northern Mich- 
igan, 160 acres cut-over land, four miles from 
railroad, good trout fishing and deer hunting. A 











bargain $1000.00. Dr. Norman Bowbeer, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres 's fruit, po poul- 


Ozarks; $100; hunt- 
Hubbard, 1973 N. 


Kans. 7-6 


try, fur farm, river front, 
ing and fishing, trapping. H. 
Fifth, Kansas_ City, 
VOR SALE: Mountain 





ranch, big game hunt- 
ing, excellent trout fishing, ideal summer home 

“3 famous Buffalo Bill’s country. Postmaster, 
randall, Wyo. 6-3 

7 SALE: 2000 Acres in Southern Alabama. 
Fr. E. W alker, r Flomaton, _Alal tbat uma. 


emo 


GOVERNMENT MEAT T INSPECTORS, Forest 
Special Agents, Mail Clerks, Chauf- 
feu Carriers, Needed often, $125-$250 month. 
How to Qualify’’ mailed Free. Write, 
420, St Lot is, Mo. 8-tf 


ALASKA HAIR SEAL SKIN BEADED MOC. 











Rangers, 











ASINS, $2.50. Send outline foot. Carved 
Wood Totem Pole, six inch with legend, $1.25. 
Postpaid. Curios. Bear Totem Store, Wrangell, 
Alaska. 4-6 
Ik YOU LACK Nerve Force, try ry Winchester’s 

Specific Pill. Literature free. Pri $1.00. 
Winchester & Co. (Est. 1858). P. O. Bo x 1547, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 5 3 
se ‘TIVES EARN BIG money. ~ Excellent 

rtunity. Travel, Experience unnecessary. 

Ww ri ite, American Detective System, 2190 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 8-6 
ME N, GET FOREST se r job; 25-200 mo. 
and home furnished; hu fish, trap. For de- 
tails, write Norton, 250 Me Mann Bldg., Denver, 


Colo. 
GOLD, SILYV 


ER, COPPER, Lead and other min- 





pecimens, 10 cents each. Collection, six 

50c. Guard Pease, Twin Bridges, Mon- 
HARRIS TWEED, direct from the mak- 

ers by pomts fs per rane carriage paid; patterns 
free on rev . Newell, 87, Stornoway, Scotland. 
8-5 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descrip- 





tion, many wealthy matrimonially inclined, 
mailed free. Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
BR EWING BY ONE who knows. Beers, ales, 
wines, etc. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, 
Lock Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C. Canada. 7-3 
PH ANTOM CARDS, MAGIC catalogue 12 cents. 
( rette Through Handke rem “4 50c. Swivel, 
114 ‘Hunti ngton : Se Bi unswick, 
FOBACCO OR SNUFF TANT om ee or no 
pay; $1.50 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co. , N-11, Baltimore, Md. tf 
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Miscellaneous 


MIRAKEL POCKET BINOCULARS 


5-power, 5-oz., $30.00; 7-power, 6-oz, 
Choice of Pocket or Shoulder-slung * 


Universal focus from 25feetto 100 m iles. 
Moving objects never pass out of foot 
once focused, focused for life. 
Prism binocular 8-power $15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. We carry everything in glasses 
J. ALDEN LORING, Box D, 0-we-go, N.Y. 








us; 




















GOVT POSITIONS 


Forest rangers, start $125 month; cabin and vaca 
tion; patrol forests; protect game. Railway mail 


clerks, postoffice clerks—carriers, rural carriers, pro- 
hibition agents and interna] revenue agents. For 
list of positions and how to qualify, Write 


MOKANE, Dept. 303, Denver, Colo. 












WINNER FOR AGENTS 
New Pocket Lighter! What makesitlight? Why 
can't a blizzard blow it out? NO flint—NO 
friction—NO troublesome parts. Why fool with 
matches now? Instant—Infallible—Guaranteed. 
Send 50c for sample and selling plans. 
NEW METHOD MANUFACTURING CO, 

Box O-8 Bradford, Pa, 


FIRST AID KIT 


For medical and surgical emergency 
sare, With snake bite kit, instruction 
book. 








$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 


A. J. OBRIEN 


M.E. 








with 
is Assoc lated 
ANDERSON, Patent Lawyers and reg- 
istered Solicitors. Practice in U.S. Court 
Mr. Andina is an Electrical Engineer 
was formerly Examiner in U. S. Patent 
601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg. 
Phone Main 2853 Denver, Colo 














spend Spring, Summer and 
WH Y NOT Fall gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kin or collec- 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 pov ry strople ut- 
door work wi my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my illus 
trated Prospectus before sending butterflies, 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 


























Photographs 
of Wild Game 


&Ccents each, postpaid 
Grizzlies, brown bear, 
ylack bear, bears with 
cubs, moose, elk, moun 
tain goat, sheep 
falo, deer, fawn, 
moose, wild bears quar- 
reling, marmot, porcu- 
pine, ptarmigan, ducks, 
baby eagles on nest 
blue grouse, jays, Cali- 
fornia que ail, 
Chinese pheasa 
leaping salmon. All 
genuine photographs 
of free live wild game 
Enlargements 60 cents 
Dostpaid. 
H. L. Dillaway 
Seattle, Wash. 

2617 Boyiston Ave. No. 
























HAVE OIL PAINTING enlargement made from 


your favorite scenic snapshot on card, any size, 
$3.50 up. Particulars. The Paint Pot Shoppe, 
Box 329, Bangor, Maine. 





BRITISH GIRLS seek American correspondents. 





Proposition a Ge _ 16 Cambridge St., 
London, S. W., England 5-6 
1927 SUPE R- EL TO, fastest features, new. 

F. G. Klett, La Valle, Wis. 7-3 





~ Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


includ- 


1824 Curtis St., 


Denver, Colo. 





WATCH CHARM MAGNIFIED Girl Pi 





catalog rare books, French pictures, nov 
included, 25c. Clayton Farr, Blenheim, 
York. 





The Book of the Pike 
By O. W. Smith 
Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor 
This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you can- 
not afford to be without it. On sale now—Cloth, 
$3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 
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RELIEF! 


from Flies and Mosquitoes 


—C. C. Sherlock, veteran camper, thanks Flit and the 
Flit sprayer for a real vacation. “Certainly death to 
mosquitoes! Repels flies! When you want to use both 
hands to eat with (!), Flit is a real friend. Spray the 
grass underfoot, and then eat your pike, or 
tell your fishin’ stories in peace!” 


Read his interesting letter. 


How to 


use FLIT 


Flit, the wonderful new liquid for 
killing insects, will not only free the 
tent completely from mosquitoes 
and black flies, but will also repel the 
insects in the open air, drive them 
from your body, clear them from 
your boat, chase them away at meal 
time, or when you want to sit out 
in the open. 


Inside of tents 

Close the flaps and fill the inside of the 
tent with Flit vapor. Also spray the top and 
the walls of the tent—cots and bedding. 
In a few moments, Flit kills all mosquitoes 
and other insects present—and keeps them 
away. Spray Flit before retiring and enjoy 
restful sleep during the night. Flit is non- 
poisonous and harmless to mankind. 


Spray outdoors 

While Flit spray is not as deadly to insects 
when sprayed outdoors—it will serve to 
tepel and keep them away for some time. 
Spray Flit on your leggings, woolen stock- 
ings, breeches and sweaters. Does not 
stain. Spray boats and canoes. Spray Flit 
cutdoors—anytime, anywhere—when you 
want freedom from tormenting insects. 


Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer, today. 
For sale everywhere. 


PRIZES FOR VACATION PICTURES 
We will pay $5 apiece for the fifty best snapshots of camping 
ther outdoor scenes. Show Flit actually in use, or the Flit 
can and sprayer in your outdoor equipment, if you already own 
although this is not essential for consideration in the 
- Awards to be judged on the basis of clearness and in- 
t of photographs, which must be received by Dec. 31, 1927, 
y marked with your name and address. Address Flit, 
R 832, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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Chesla C. Sherlock, 
with a morning’s 
catch, in Minne- 
sota, where Flit 


helped so much, 














“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 





© 1927 Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) 




















DESTROYS—FLIES—MOSQUITOES—GNATS—MIDGES — FLEAS —ANTS 




















SPEED— 
In Bird and Gun 


FEATHERED explosion under foot—a 
brown rocket hurtling through the brush 
—just a glimpse—just an instant to shoot. But 
you can get that bird if you use a Remington 
Model 10 Repeating Shotgun. It comes up to 
your shoulder and finds the spot without con- 
scious efforton your part. Itsspeedofoperation 
and even patterns mean added shots and more 
game in your bag. 
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Ask your dealer to show you one. 






































HEN the birds make only difficult shots, it’s good to know you’ve 

got Remington Game Loads in your gun. Then only can you be 

Meet me at the Remington sure of uniform velocity, the same even patterns, reliability and Wet- 

ee ee proofing in each shell. Buy them by the name of the game you are 

nniienth Aloaeis Care. going to hunt, and thus be sure of the right load, the best load, for 
‘ that kind of game. 


Only Remington employs the famous Game Load principle. KNOW 
BEFOREHAND WHAT YOUR SHELL WILL DO. 


Write for folder on Remington Game Loads. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 8-OL 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
© 1927R. A. Co. 












Rifles Ammunition Shotguns GameLoads Cutlery Cash Registers Service Machines 











